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NIGUT-SCENE IN THE SIERRAS. 


NOUR years ago a series of papers appeared 
in this Magazine descriptive of a visit to 
Washoe, in which the author related some per- 
sonal experiences of a very remarkable charac- 
ter. So wonderful, indeed, were many of his 
adventures, that certain incredulous persons, 
who have no difficulty in believing any thing 
except the truth, boldly assumed that the entire 
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narrative was a fiction concocted for speculativ: 
purposes. 

The simple truth was that the author, ar 
ex-Government official, found himself one fins 
morning in San Francisco, with only an empty 
purse in his pocket, and saw no remedy but t 
visit the newly-discovered silver regions, whicl 
were then making a prodigious stir among th 
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gunny-bags of Front Street, and the bummers, 
bankers, and other men of enterprising genius 
on Montgomery Street. Aided by a commission 
to explore som2 mines which had no existence 
in this world or the next, he felt assured that 
he could, by means of an agency and his own 
speculative talent, speedily indemnify himself 
for the unprofitable years which he had spent 
in the public service. In this hopeful state of 
mind he set forth on his travels. Unable to 
procure a conveyance at Placerville short of all 
the money he possessed or could hope to obtain 
by borrowing, he sturdily shouldered his blank- 
ets, and footed it over the mountains—through 
mud, and snow, and rain, slush, and scathing 
storms—to the city of Carson, where he arrived 
in due time, somewhat battered and wayworn 
by the hardships of the trip. It is not my in- 
tention to review in detail the wonderful expe- 
riences of this adventurer in the land of silver. 
They will all be found in his published narra- 
tive, illustrated by authentic wood-cuts. Suf- 
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THE SILVER MANIA AT SAN FRANCISCO, 





ficient is it for my purpose to say that before 
writing his account of Washoe, and the perils 
and vicissitudes of life in that region, he deemed | 
it prudent to retire to the continent of Europe. | 
The dreary years of his exile from California he | 
filled up, in some measure, by tours through | 
Spain, Algeria, Germany, Poland, and the re- | 
gions bordering on the Arctic Circle. 

On his return to San Francisco he found, to | 
his astonishment, that the silver mania had | 
taken possession of the entire population, with- | 
out distinction of age or sex. Washoe and the | 





regions beyond had sprung up into a second 
California. Gold was nowhere now: it was all 
silver—above, below, every where. Speculation 
peered into the silvery heavens in search of new 
leads; nay, the genius of enterprise pointed to- 
ward the regions of everlasting woe as an appro- 
priate sphere for the smelting interests. Tons 
of ore were piled in heaps along the curb-stones 
in the streets; every office was an emporium for 
the purchase and sale of feet; every desk in 
every store was a stall at which millionaires 
browsed upon paper; every window glared and 
dazzled the sight with gorgeous engravings of 
stocks; every man of the hundreds and tens of 
hundreds that stood at every corner, and in ev- 
ery saloon, and before every bar, carried feet in 
his pockets and dividends in his eyes; and every 
walking thing, save horses and dogs and rats 
and mice, talked stocks and feet from morning 
till night, and dreamed dividends from night 
till morning. Young ladies would hear of no 
proposition from any gentleman with less than 
a thousand feet; and no gentleman, however 
ardent, would compromise himself without ask- 
ing, ‘‘Is she on the Wild-Cat or Legitimate ? 
How many pay feet does she offer? and what 
assessments are due on her?” Passing a crowd, 
‘Reese River” was poured into one ear, and 
‘*Humboldt” into the other. ‘* Washoe!” ‘“‘ Es- 
meralda!” ‘* Arizona!” ‘‘ Sonora!” ‘Struck it 
rich!” “Silver bricks!” and ‘Pay rock!” 
hummed and drummed through the air till the 
brain was nearly addled. 

No wonder our adventurer, just from the wilds 





of Russia and Iceland, was bewildered. Of the 
various tongues spoken by the various races of 
the earth whom he had encountered in his travy- 
els this was the most difficult to comprehend, 
and the most foreign to his ear and understand- 
ing. The very newspapers which he attempted 
to read furnished snatches of information that 
filled him with amazement: ‘‘ Uncle Sam” was 
lively ; “‘ Yellow Jacket” was scarcely so firm, 
wing to a difficulty with the Union; ‘‘ Lady 
Bryant” was in better repute, at advanced rates, 
and was still in active demand; “ The Savage” 
was quiet but strong, at rising figures; ‘‘ Buck- 
eye” was languishing; ‘‘ Hope” had revived, 
and sales were made yesterday at $8; “ Jose- 
phine” was firmer at the close, and much sought 
for; ‘* Wide West” was drooping and heavy at 
$80; ‘* Burning Moscow” was unusually brisk ; 
and ‘‘Sierra Nevada” had a downward tend- 
ency. 

How in the world was any sane man to com- 
prehend the state of things when the meaning 
of terms was changed, and the order of nomen- 
clature wholly disarranged? <A few days, how- 
wer, enabled our adventurer to catch some drift 
from the general current of conversation. It 
was evident that fortunes of extraordinary di- 
mensions were to be made over the mountains— 
made suddenly, certainly, and without capital, 
which was precisely the most convenient thing 
in the world for a man who had just scattered 
his means all over the world. ‘‘ Yes!” said he, 
enthusiastically, ‘‘ ll go to Washoe! I'll pitch 
in for feet this time! You bet I'll seize a few 


| to be wiped out by blood. 


of those glittering bricks, and build my castles | 


upon a solid foundation hereafter !” 


It was quietly hinted, however, by friends | 


solicitous of his welfare, that he had better not 
show himself in Washoe again, if he placed 
any value upon his life or the general stability 
of his constitution. The reasons assigned for 
this advice were startling and multifarious. It 
was alleged that the road was lined with blood- 
thirsty men armed with pistols, double-barreled 
shot-guns, clubs, pitchforks, bowie-knives, and 


} 


uxes, every one of whom was on the look-out for | 


a solitary pedestrian who had passed over the 
mountains three years before, and damaged 
their reputation by various slanders in the pub- 
lic prints. Especial mention was made of a 


ferocious Irishman, by the name of ‘ Dirty 


Mike,” who was watching near the crossing of 
the American River, with a tremendous shillelah 
in his right hand and a copy of Harper’s Maga- 
zine in his left; and it was asserted that if the 
said Michael ever laid eyes upon the author of 
the Washoe papers he would speedily show which 
of the two carried upon his person the greater 
share of his mother earth. 

Further on, in Hope Valley, there was a soli- 
tary man who lived, like Diogenes in his tub, 
having only a ferocious bull-dog as a companion. 
These two—Diogenes and his dog—had been 
chiefly occupied during the past three years in 
gloating over the anticipated reappearance of 
‘*the fellow that showed them upin print.” The 
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DIRTY MIKE 


slur upon the cabin might be forgiven; but that 
villainous likeness of ‘‘ him and Bull” was only 
Yes—he'd offer that 
fellow fox-skins to eat again—/e would. You 
bet he’d settle with him. Ef he didn’t you could 
discount the bill at your own price! 

Bad as all this was, it was nothing to com- 
pare with the hints of retribution that came 
floating over the Sierras from Virginia City, the 
Devil's Gate, and Carson. Here were some 
thousands of excited men, accustomed to the 
use of fire-arms from infancy, who had invested 
largely in the Love’s Delight, Sorrowful Coun- 
tenance, Pious Wretch, Literary Cuss, and oth- 
er valuable claims of a kindred character—all 
awaiting, with stern resolution and ill-suppressed 
rage, the coming of this diabolical quill-driver, 
who had so basely ruined their mines and blast- 
ed all their prospects. Many thousands of peo- 
ple had no other idea of Washoe than what they 
gathered from these ridiculous caricatures, which 
were a monstrous fabrication from beginning to 
end. The tide of capital from the Atlantic 
States was arrested before it ever got a start 
from Wall Street. Capitalists in San Francisco 
were scared out of their boots. Stocks in the 
most valuable leads went down a thousand per 
ceni. It may have been a very good joke to 
perpetrate upon the honest miners, but it cer- 
tainly gave a back-set to Washoe of more than 
two years. And now it was hinted that this 
rattle-brained scribbler, this miserable ink-jerk- 
er, was about to become a candidate for Con- 
gress from the Territory of Nevada! Let him 
beware of the vengeance of an outraged public! 
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He had better give Carson, and Silver City, and 
the Devil’s Gate, and Virginia a wide berth in 
his future travels! 

Such were a few of the grave considerations 
under which I surveyed the prospect of revisiting 


Washoe—for you must have already discovered, | 


dear reader, that the writer of these sketches is 


no other than the disreputable personage above | 


referred to. Held accountable by divers and ex- 
asperated bodies of men for all the disasters that 
had occurred on the other side of the mountains 
during the past three years, and credited by none 
of the fortunes made, it was due to the great 
cause of justice that I should go over and set 
myself right, or gloriously die in the attempt. 
With this much in the way of introduction, I 
shall proceed to give you a detailed narrative of 
my experiences, in the course of which it will be 
seen that various and magical changes have 
taken place in the mining regions of Washoe. 
Indeed when I look back at what Virginia City 
was at the time of my first visit—a city of sage- 
bushes, mud hovels, coyote-holes, gunny-bags, 
flour-sacks, and tattered blankets, wherein dwelt 
a population the most motley and incongruous 
ever gathered together by the force of silver and 
cireumstances—when I think of the multifarious 
ledges then in the progress of development, and 
see what has since been done, and what prom- 
ise there is in the future, I feel precisely as Lord 
Clive did at the bar of the British Parliament— 
astonished at my own moderation. The mar- 
vel of it is that I carried away so little treasure 
where there was so much staring mie in the face. 


I wonder how it was I ever told half so much | 


truth, and left so heavy a balance still to be told. 

In announcing to certain experienced friends 
my purpose of revisiting Washoe I was some- 
what startled by such questions as these: Is 
your neck insured by a responsible company ? 
Are you subject to giddiness in the head? 


How often have your ribs been broken before ? | 


Are you accustomed to fractures of the legs and 
arms? And what provision have you made for 
the maintenance of your family in case a mis- 
cellaneous bullet should strike you through the 
bowels and lodge in your back-bone ? 


certain per-centage of travelers who went over 
the grade did so head-foremost, with a stage or 
two on top of them, and that the state of society 
in Virginia City had not improved in a moral 
point of view. 

I was about to hire a private vehicle, when, 
fortunately, I met a friend who had just come 


over by the Henness Pass, This gentleman trav- | 
eled in a buggy for comfort and convenience. | 


At a narrow pass on the way he had encount- 
ered a stage, and to avoid being run over had 


turned out of the grade, but never stopped turn- | 


ing till himself and his buggy, and the horses 
that pulled the buggy, together with all his provi- 
sions, blankets, deeds, mortgages, lists of mines, 
rolls of assessments, and schedules of dividends 
were piled in a confused heap at the bottom of 
a cafon some five hundred fect deep by several 
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| thousand feet wide. 





I say this was a fortunat: 
occurrence, as it afforded me good ground fo: 


| traveling by the ordinary modes of conveyance, 


which I have generally found to be about as 
safe as any other. 

Of the trip to Sacramento it is needless to say 
much. Most people in San Francisco have tried 
that at least once or twice in their lives. If eve: 
they derived any pleasure from it they accom- 
plished more than I did. Two hours in a chill- 
ing wind, during which you partake of a hast) 
dinner and smoke a cigar, finds you at the Be- 
nicia wharf, the steamer fretting and fuming 
with suppressed steam, crowds pouring in and 
crowds moving out, and a great many people 
gathered about the premises, without any os- 
tensible occupation save to be on hand in case 
something should turn up. When there hap- 
pens to be no opposition on the line you may 
escape collision or explosion; but your chances 
are very small indeed of ever reaching your des- 
tination in the event of a rival steamer being 
on the route. In this country it is a commor 
practice to fight duels with steamboats. Diff- 
culties between captains are settled by steam 
The boilers are charged to the bursting point, 
and the hostile parties, accustomed to the us 
of steamboats from infancy, manage their weap- 
ons with such skill that an effective crash, ac 
companied by the shrieks of maimed and scald- 
ed passengers, is the usual result. 

Upon entering the Sacramento River the ai 
becomes softer and warmer, and good-natur 
travelers who have been up and down a great 
many times point out the trees in which fami- 


| lies of women and children lodged a few years 


agy when the flood swept away the houses. But 
many houses still remain, although the effects 
of the flood are visible all along the banks of 


| the river. 


About midnight the steamer, if she be well 
freighted, as is generally the case, runs aground 
on the Hog’s Back, and there sticks fast till morn- 
ing. Passengers who have secured rooms and 


| berths usually avail themselves of the qpportuni- 
| ty thus afforded to lay in a supply of sleep for thi 
Which | 
I understood to mean, in general terms, that a | 


journey across the mountains; and passengers 
who can not procure rooms or berths enjoy the 
privilege of sitting up in chairs carefully secured 
to the floors, as a precaution against theft; o1 
spending the night in the lower saloon at a 


| game of sledge or poker, by which means they 
| usually travel with heavy heads and light pock- 


ets the next day. The Hog’s Back is responsi- 
ble for a vast deal of trouble. I have seen many 
hogs in my day, but never so great a bore as this. 

Arrived sé length in Sacramento, a hasty 
breakfast of water bewitched and coffee be- 
grudged, leathery beef-steak and saleratus slight- 
ly corrected with flour, refreshes the inner man: 
trunks and knapsacks are vindictively hurled 
into the baggage-car of the Folsom train; th 
whistle blows; the passengers rush frantically 
into the cars and bestow themselves on the seats 
without regard to order; and the locomotive 
frets and fizzes on its iron way to Folsom. 





I could not perceive that much improvement 
had taken place on the route, unless, indeed, a 
few additional bar-rooms be accounted in that 
light. The town of Folsom itself has grown 
somewhat within the past four years, in conse- 
juence of the trade passing through it on the 
way to Washoe. New brick houses have been 
built on the main street in the vicinity of the 
lépdot, and some pleasant little cottages, em- 
bowered in flowers and shrubbery, adorn the 
surrounding slopes. The chief marts of busi- 
ness, as usual in these inland towns, are the ex- 
press-offi eS, clothing-stores, and drinking-sa- 
loons. Every other house seems to be a house 
f entertainment, in which the public are feasted 
m billiards and whisky. Teaming and staging 
are the grand features of enterprise in this lively 
little place, and teamsters and stage-drivers the 
most prominent public characters. The lan- 
guage spoken by this class of the population is 
a mixture of horse, mule, and ox, with a strong 
human infusion of blasphemy. Something per- 
haps in the difficulties and vexations that beset 
heir occupation gives them rather a ferocious 
expression of countenance, and it is not always 
an easy matter to mollify the asperities of their 
nature. 

As most passengers desire to get an outside 
seat, except when it rains, it is highly import- 
ant that you should proceed at once to secure 
the favorable consideration of the superintend- 
ent, who is a gentleman of great suavity and 
politeness, considering his position. Should 
you fail in that, I warn you not to climb up on 
the fore-wheel with fy hope of getting the seat 
of honor alongside the driver; for whether you 
be a Munster plenipotentiary or a member of the 
Common Council he will exercise the right per- 
taining to his craft—order you down, and then 
enjoy your discomfiture for a distance of ten 
miles. I have seen respectable men cling to 


the front railing of stages, with their feet uneas- | 


ily balanced on the fore-wheels, for over half an 
hour—men worth probably fifty thousand dol- 
lars in stocks—and then seen them fail—utter- 
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ly, miserably, and ingloriously fail—to get a 
seat. I have seen drivers of stages laugh and 
chuckle by the hour with some sympathizing 
chum picked up at the last moment; and I have 
heard these despotic men say they had a good 
notion to let every body ride on top, for then 
the stage would be pretty certain to capsize and 
break a few legs and arms. Why stage-drivers, 
who are paid a liberal stipend per month for 
putting passengers over the public highways, 
should be so vindictive ly hostile to the trave ling 
community surpasses my comprehension. 
The scene on the arrival of the cars is quite 
inspiring. Stages backed up in a long row; 
prancing horses in front; 


ing porters, baggage-masters, drivers, and pas- 


swearing and sweat- 


sengers all about and behind; John Chinamen, 
with long tails rolled up on the backs of their 
heads, running distractedly through the crowd 
in search of their lost bundles; anxious ladies, 
prolific in crinoline and gorgeous in silks and 
satins (the California traveling costume), fret- 
ting and scolding over crushed bandboxes; and 
stern-looking men of an official cast of counte- 
nance shouting, fiercely, ‘This way, 
’Ere’s the place for your baggage! Bring it 
along if you want it weighed; if you don’t, it 
won’t go—that’s all!” And there is the ma- 
chine that weighs, and there stands the inex- 
orable gentleman that marks off the weights— 
ten, forty, sixty, ninety pounds per passenger— 
thirty pounds allowed; all extra baggage twen- 
ty-tive cents per pound. ‘‘ Fifteen dol 
* Twenty-five for you, Sir.” ‘* For- 
ty-six for you, Madam.” ‘‘Seventy-five for you, 
Miss—heavy trunk that, Miss.” ‘*Oh dear! 
oh goodness gracious! must I pay seventy-five 
dollars for my trunk?” ‘* Yes, Miss—sorry for 
it—no getting over it.” ‘*Oh!” “Quick, if 
you please, ladies and gents! Stages behind 
time—won't get to Placerville before dark!” 
‘Your names, gents.” ‘*Smith, Jones, Brown, 
Johnson.” ‘* All aboard!” and off goes stage 
No. 1. “Pile in, gents. Get down from the 
front seat, you, Sir—place engaged. All aboard!” 


gents! 


lars for 


you, Sir. 


FROM FOLSOM. 
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and off goes stage No.2. ‘* Henness? Placer- 
ville? Dammit, why didn’t you say so?” “John- 
son, Brown, Jones, Smith.” ‘‘ Pitch in, Cap— 
all set!” and stage No. 3 follows through the 
dusty clouds that cover the road and .the hill- 
sides. And so on till we are all fairly in and 
off, and looking back, with fervent thanks to 
Providence that we are clear of the smoke and 
trouble and turmoil of the railroad dépét at 
Folsom. 

It is always pleasant to make a start; yet if 
any body can say the 
road from Folsom to 
Placerville is an agree- 
able road to travel in 
the early part of Octo- 
ber, before the autumn 
showers have com- 
menced, he must be 
fond of dust, and ruts, 
and hills, and plenty of 
warm sunshine. As for 
the dust—whew ! 

With a gentle breeze 
behind; the horses’ ears 
dimly perceptible in 
front; curling clouds 7 
rising up at every step 
and imbedding the stage 
with its sneezing, gasp- 
ing, suffocating human 
freight as in a chaotic 
bank of pulverized earth 
without top, bottom, or 
sides; your face smeared 
with red, yellow, and 
black stripes of sweat 
and mud; your nostrils 
stuffed with a pasty con- 


RATHER DUSTY. 
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As we heard the cry of 
Washoe in early times, so we 
now heard the cry of Reese 
River. very body and his 
uncle, cousin, brother, and 
son-in-law was gone or geing 
to Reese. The streets and 
shops of Placerville were 


glomerate ; your hair turned prematurely gray ; | crowded with Reese River goods, Reese River 
your eyelashes blinking with a feathery fringe- | wagons, Reese River croppings, and Reese River 
work of native soil; your lungs surcharged with | notices of various kinds. Nothing was dreamed 
gold, porphyry, sulphurets, and all the indica- | of in the philosophy of the busy multitude but 
tions that predominate in a mineral region—I | Reese River. 
say, if you can enjoy this sort of thing, you are| It was 5 o'clock p.m., just three hours after 
fit to travel to Washoe or any other country. | the usual time, thanks to the Hog’s Back, when 
You are part and parcel of California, with very | we took our places on the stages, and girded up 


nearly your weight in gold. Put through the | 
hydraulic process after your arrival at Plac: -- | 
ville, and your washings are worth $14 per ounce. 
Pan you out, and two dollars a pan would be a} 
low estimate of your intrinsic value. in fact I | 
am told the hotel-keepers are growing rich on | 
this single source of profit. Each hotel keeps e | 
kind of sluice or washing arrangement in tic 
back-room, through which the travelers by stage | 
are immediately put on their arrival; and judg- 
ing by the accumulations in the bottoms of the 
basins, I should say every man leaves behind 
him pay dirt of a very rich quality. For my 
part, I paid my fare, and positively refused to 
wash. Why should a man impoverish himself 
in this way for the benefit of tavern-keepers ? 
His dust is worth as much to himself as it is to 
any other man, and he certainly has the best 





claim to it. 


our loins for the trip across the mountains. I 
was the lucky recipient of an outside seat. The 
sea* of honor, by the side of that exalted digni- 
tary the driver, was accorded me by the ‘polite 
and gentlemanly agent.” 

The driver was Charlie. Of course every 
body knows Charlie—that same Old Charlie who 
has driven all over the roads in California, and 
never capsized any body but himself. On that 


_ occasion he broke several of his ribs, or as he 


expressed it to me, ‘‘ Bust his sides in.” I was 
proud and happy to sit by the side of Charlie— 
especially as ihe road was supposed to be a little 
undulating even by its best friends. Possibly 1 
may have traveled over worse rosds than the 
first ten miles out of Placerville. If so, they 
must have been in Iceland; for there are not 
many quite so bad on the continent of North 
America. I speak of what the road was at the 
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and six thousand horses without inconvenience 
| toitself. There are places, over which we passed : 
after dark, where I am sure the road is three ; 
miles wide, and every acre of it a model stage- 

trap; where it branches off over hills, and along { 
the sides of hills, and into deep cafions, and up 

hills again; dark, dismal places in the midst of 

great forests of pine, where the horses seem to Ne 
be eternally plunging over precipices and the 

stage following them with a crashing noise, hor- 

ribly suggestive of cracked skulls and broken 

bones. But I had implicit confidence in Old 

Charlie. The way he handled the reins and 

peered through the clouds of dust and volumes 

of darkness, and saw trees and stumps and 

boulders of rock and horses’ ears, when I could 

scarcely see my own hand before me, was a 

miracle of stage-driving. ‘‘Git aeoup!” was 

the warning cry of this old stager. ‘Git alang, : 
my beauties!” was the natural outpouring of the 

poetry that filled his capacious soui. / 

‘*Do many people get killed on this route ?” 

said I to Charlie, as we made a sudden lurch in ' 
| the dark and bowled along the edge of a fearful 
precipice. 

| ‘Nary kill that I know of. Some of the 
| drivers mashes ’em once in a while, but that’s j 
| whisky or bad drivin’. Last summer a few om 
| stages went over the grade, but nobody was hurt 
close of summer, cut up by heavy teams, a foot | bad—only a few legs’n arms broken. Them 
deep with dust, and abounding in holes and pit-| was opposition stages. Pioneer stages, as a 
falls big enough to swallow a thousand stages | genr’l thing, travels on the road. Git aeoup!” 
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OLD CHARLIE, 


**Ts it possible? Why, I have read horrible | 


stories of the people crushed to death going over 
these mountains !” 

**Very likely—they kill ’em quite lively on 
the Henness route. « Git alang, my beauties! 
Drivers only break their legs a little on this 
route; that is, some of the opposition boys did 
it last summer; but our company’s very strict ; 
they won’t keep drivers, as a genr'l thing, that 
gets drunk and mashes up stages. Git aeoup, 
Jake! Gitalang, Mack! *Twon't pay; ’tain’t 
a good investment for man nor beast. A stage 
is worth more’n two thousand dollars, and legs 
costs heavy besides. You Jake, git!” 

‘How in the world can you see your way 
throngh this dust?” 

*«Smell it. Fact is, I’ve traveled over these 
mountains so often I can tell where the road is 
by the sound of the wheels. When they rattle 
I'm on hard ground; when they don’t rattle I 
gen'r’lly look over the side to see where she’s 
agoing.” 

** Have you any other signs ?” 

‘* Backer’s another sign; when I'm a little 
skeer’d I chaw more’n ordinary. Then I know 
the road's bad.” 


‘*Don’t you get tired driving over the same 
road so often?” 
| ** Well, I do—kalklate to quit the business 
next trip. I’m getting well on in years, you 
see, and don't like it so well as I used to, afore 
I was usted in!” 
|  ** How long have vou driven stage ?” 
| ‘Nigh on to thirty years, an’ I’m no better 
of now than wheu ITcommenced. Pay’s small ; 
work heavy; gettin’ old; rheumatism in the 
bones; nobody to look out for used-up stage- 
drivers; kick the bucket one of these days, and 
that’s the last of Old Charlie.” 

‘* Why, you must have made plenty of friends 
during so long a career of staging ?” 

‘*Oh yes, plenty of ‘em ; see ‘em to-day, gone 
to-morrow! Git alang!” 
And so passed the long hours of the night, 
| Charlie and I gossiping pleasantly about the 
| risks and hardships, mysteries and charms of 
the stage-driving profession. 

All hail to thee, Old Charlie! Never shall it 
| be said that ingratitude is one of my vices. 
Here, in the pages of this magazine, your name 
| shall be rescued from oblivion. Sweet and gen- 


| tle ladies shall pay the tribute of admiration to 





award you honor, to whom honor is due. For 
in the vicissitudes of my career have I not found 
brave and sterling qualities in all classes of men ; 
heroes whose names are never known; hearts 
and souls, human affections, and the fear of God 
in the bodies of stage-drivers ? 

Thus I think and moralize as we approach the 
grade. The bad road is atanend. We strike 
in upon the smooth broad highway, and dash 
onward with a feeling of absolute relief. 
horses’ hoofs clatter merrily on the hard, gravel- 
ly earth. The tall pines form a magnificent 


avenue through which the moon begins to glim- | 


mer, making a fretwork of silvery light on the 
backs of our nobie animals. 

The approach to the crossing of the American 
River is indescribably grand. 
takes a downward plunge, and here the scenery 
becomes truly Alpine. Formerly the descent 
was made on the right side of the ridge. Won- 
derful improvements, however, have taken place 
in the grades of this road during the past few 
years, chiefly owing to the enterprise of Mr. 


Louis M‘Lean, President of the Pioneer Stage 


Company. In 1860, as already stated, I traveled 


over this part of the country on foot, in common | 


with Some thousands of adventurers, equally in- 
dependent of horse-flesh. I then enjoyed the 
scenery of the American River, for I saw it by 
the early morning, when the mountains were 


decked in all the glories of spring; when tor- | 


rents of snow-water burst from every ravine, and 
fell thundering into the depths below, and limpid 
prings ma¢e a pleasant music over the moss- 
covered rocks by the way-side; when the sun's 
rays glimmered through the dripping trees, and 
the air was fragrant with the odor of wild flow- 
But I had never till now been impressed 
with an adequate sense of its beauties. 


ers. 


balmy the air! how sublime the repose of these 
grand old mountains! 
scenes I had witnessed in other countries, yet 
could not recall any thing to surpass this. There 
is something in the mystic lights and shades, 
and the profound solemnity of the night, which 
lends an awful sublimity to these wild regions. 
The gigantic forest trees standing in bold out- 


line on the opposite sides of the mountains, seem | 


to pierce the sky ; and the moonbeams pouring 
down into the mysterious abyss through which 
the river dashes, fringe the tops of the pines, as 
far down as the eye can reach, with a frost-like 
drapery. Nothing can be more thrilling than 
the descent of the grade by moonlight. The 
road is a magnificent piece of engineering— 
smooth, broad, and beautifully regular. 
Imagine yourself seated in front of the stage, 
by the side of that genial old whipster, Charlie, 
who knows every foot of the way, and upon whom 
you can implicitly rely for the safety of your 
life and limbs. Holding the reins with a firm 
hand, and casting a penetrating eye ahead, he 
cracks his whip, and away go the horses with 
inspiring velocity — six magnificent chestnuts, 
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your manly features; and honest men shall | 


The | 


Here the grade | 


How | 
calm and still the night was! how exquisitely | 


I thought of all the | 
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superbly adorned with flowing manes and tails. 
The stillness of the night is pleasantly broken 
by their measured tread, and the rattle of the 
wheels over the gravel echoes through the wild 
rifts and openings of the cafion like a voice from 
the civilized world telling of human enterprise. 
| Down, and still down, we plunge into the gloomy 
: depths of the abyss; the ghostly forms of trees 
iooming up on our left; to the right, rising far 
be;ond the range of vision, the towering heights 
of the Sierras ; and ever and anon yawning gulfs 
in front and bottomless pits of darkness still 
threatening to devour. The road turns and 
winds like a serpent, sometimes apparently run- 
ning into a huge bank of granite boulders, then 
whirling suddenly, and plunging into a shimmer- 
ing wilderness of rocks and trees, where destruc- 
tion seems inevitable. Yet onward dash the 
horses, with an instinct so admirable in its pre- 
| cision that it seems for the time superior to hu- 
man intelligence. They never swerve from the 
track ; through the fretwork of light and dark- 
ness they pursue their way with unrivaled ease 
and grace ; sweeping around the narrow turns ; 
now coursing along on the extreme edge of the 
precipice, or closely hugging the upper bank as 
the road winds to the right or the left; now 
plunging down and whirling with marvelous sa- 
gacity over the narrow bridges that span the 
ravines, often where there is neither rail nor post 
to mark the way, ever true to the slightest touch 
of the reins, and ever obedient to the voice of 
their driver. Is it a wonder that Old Charlie 
loves his horses and talks of his teams with a 
| kind of paternal affection—that he knows them 
| by heart, and holds converse with them through 
the long watches of the night as with human 
| friends ? 
| Ihave attempted to give some idea of the ro- 
mantic beauties of these mountain regions and 
the peculiar wildness of the scenery ; but it must 
be conceded that nature has nof been permitted 
to lie wholly undisturbed in the immediate vicin- 
lity of the road. There is probably not an acre 
of ground, possessing a water privilege, on the 
entire route between Placerville and Virginia 
City, which has not been taken up and settled 
upon by some enterprising squatter or speculator, 
whose views of the present necessities of trade 
and the future prosperity of Nevada invest this 
region of ccuntry with an extraordinary value. 
When I traveled over the road in the spring of 
°60 there were symptoms of rapid progress. 
Tents and shanties were springing up all along 
the way-side ; and if the weary pedestrian could 
get nothing else, he could at least always be 
sure of whisky, even where the houses had nei- 
ther walls nor roofs. If lodgings were scarce 
bedfellows were plenty; if there was trouble in 
keeping the outer man warm there was abund- 
ance of fuel for the inner man. For this reason, 
perhaps, it was not an uncommon thing to see 
the sturdy adventurers who were on their way 
to the silver regions quite elevated by the time 
they reached the summit; and if ever they got 
sober again, it must have been after they had 
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invested their last dollar in some of those flour- | with dutne beard, prerwnean and hair a motley 
ishing leads which prevailed around Carson and gray; hat, coat, shirt, trowsers, and boots the 
the Devil’s Gate. same color ; face all striped and piebald, I was 
The. state of things is now very different. | effectually disguised. If any body was there 
Good and substantial taverns, well supplied with | who had ever seen me before he could not have 
provisions, beds, fleas, bugs, etc., to say nothing | recognized me now with a microscope. I walked 
of the essential article of whisky, are to be met | all about the old room with the fire-place—fa- 
| with at intervals of every two or three miles all | miliar, yet changed—looked calmly at every body 
ae along the route. Here the stages stop, and here | about the premises, and stood with my back to 
the horses are watered and changed; and here | the fire while the horses were being changed, 
the drivers and passengers get down and stretch | with a delightful consciousness of security. In 
their legs, but as a general thing they don’t in- | | the darkness of night I had escaped Dirty Mike, 
i dulge so much in water as the horses. jand now, amidst the curious*and penetrating 
As we approached Strawberry, I am free to | crowd at Strawberry, not a soul knew me! 
fan |) admit that I became somewhat nervous. A lurk. | The improvements at Strawberry are not to ‘ 
ing suspicion took possession of me that I was | be slighted. A fine hotel now adjoins the old 4 
recognized by the driver, Old Charlie; though I | building; a telegraph office affords conveniences 
ce | took particular pains to join with him in abusing | for stock-jobbing and catching thieves; hand- 
= | that vile slanderer Ross Browne, whose Peep at | some rooms are to be had merely for the asking; 
{ Washoe had aroused the indignation of every | spring beds invite the wayfarer to repose; the 
| publican on the route. Charlie admitted that | dining-room, billiard saloon, and bar would do 
ee he had never read any of this fellow’s produc-| credit to Virginia City, or any other civilized 
j F tions, but he believed him to be the Prince of | | community, where men eat, gamble, and drink 
; Liars on general principles; anassertion in which | | spirituous liquors ; ; the out-b: 1ildings are numer- 
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[ heartily coincided, with an internal reservation | ous and capacious; the stables fit for the most 
. that it was strange how angry it made people to | aristocratic horses ; the hay no longer a subject 
a have the truth told about them. ‘‘ Lord, Lord, | of reproach to man nor beast, the straw as good 
Charlie,” said I, handing him a cigar, “ how as ever bore grain—Oh, Straw-Berry ! 
this world is given to lying!” By this time we ** Ali aboard !”"—a new voice, a new face, and 
(i were at Strawberry, and I saw that I had to face | a new driver. I bade good-by to Charlie, and 
the music. hoped we might meet again in the next world, 
’ The story goes that there was once upon a|if not in this. Once more we are on our way. 
time a man named Berry, who located a claim | The road over the mountain from Strawberry 
in a pleasant little flat about eight miles from | has been greatly improved. It is now a mag- 
the summit of the mountain. Here he set up | nificent highway. Formerly the ascent to the 
his shanty, seeing with a prophetic eye that it | summit was difficult and dangerous. The rise 
would soon become an important point for the | is now so beautifully graded as to be scarcely 
accommodation of travelers on the way over to | appreciable. Our horses trotted along briskly 
Carson. When the people of California were | nearly the whole way. The scenery becomes 
seized with the silver mania, and began to crowd | weird and stern as we approach the highest al- 
up the slopes of the Sierras with their teams and | titude of the Sierras. ‘The trees are scraggy ; 
pack-trains, theit picks, shovels, and blankets, | the earth is barren and of a whitish cast; great 
Berry’s became a great stopping-place, and his | boulders of rock rear their hoary crests high over 
house, which he speedily enlarged, a famous re- | the way-side, threatening to topple over and crush 
sort for travelers; and this Berry soon became | all beneath them. Sometimes huge masses of 
a very rich Berry. His dinners were excellent; | rock seem detached from the main body of the 
his suppers without reproach ; his beds as good | slope or cliff around which the road winds, and 
as any on the road; his whisky as sure to kill at | balanced on a mere point—thousands of tons of 
any given range as the best Port Townsend ; | solid stone, ready apparently at the slightest vi- 
and altogether he was a popular and a flourishing bration of the earth or puff of wind to come 
Berry. But as teams crowded around his prem-| crashing down upon the stage. At some of 
ises and supplies of hay were cut off by storms | these points I deeply sympathized with a gen- 
and bad roads, he was forced to offer straw to | tleman from San Francisco, of whom the driver 
his customers as a substitute for the regular horse | spoke in terms of ridicule. 
and mule feed. Of course he charged hay prices, ‘* He was so ’fraid them rocks ’ud be shook 
for even straw has a hay value under certain cir- | loose and fall on his head, he kept a dodgin’ 
cumstances. Now the teamsters when they got |’em all the time. His hair stood right up like 
straw in place of hay waxed unreasonably wroth, | a hog’s brussels. Every now and then he was 
and called this excellent old Berry Srraw-Ber- | peerin’ around for a soft spot of road to jump 
RY—a name to which let all homage be rendered. | out on; an’ when he seed he conldn’t find it, 
By this honored name goes to this day that fa- | he held on to the railin’ with both hands till his 
mous stopping-place known to the traveling pub- | fingers wos all blistered. ‘D-d-driver,’ sez 
lic as Strawberry. |he, ‘d’ye think there’s any danger?’ ‘ Dan- 
1 deemed it prudent, however, not to avow | | ger!” sez I—‘ ov course there’s danger! Sup- 
my name on the occasion of my present visit. | posing that ’ere rock was shook loose by the 
It was 10 o’clock when we arrived. Covered | rattlin’ ov this ere stage—what d’ye think ’ud 
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be the consequences ?’ 
‘J r-r-really can’t say,’ 
sez he; ‘ p-p-possibly it 
would crush the stage!’ 
‘No,’ sez I, ‘ it wouldn’t 
crush it; but it’ud make 
sich a d—d squash of 
it that bones wouldn’t 
count. Your bones an’ 
my bones, an’ the bones 
ov three passengers above 
an’ four behind an’ nine 
down below, ’ud be all 
squashed, an’ the verdic 
of Corners Inquest ‘ud 
be—‘ Eighteen men, six 
horses, an’ @ Pioneer 
Stage squashed by the 
abovestone!’ ‘D-d-driv- 
er,’ sez he—his teeth 
a-chatterin’ like a box 
’ dice—‘is that so?’ 
‘You bet,’ sez I, ‘the 
last time I see it done, 
three ladies an’ ten gents 
from Frisco was squash- 
ed.’ ‘Good gracious!’ 
sez he, turnin’ as white 
as a sheet, ‘let me down 
at the next station!’ DANGEROUS BOULDERS. 

And sure ’nuff he got 

down at the next station and made tracks for| For a distance of five or six miles the road 
Frisco. He changed his base—/e did. Git | winds around the sides of the mountains, cross- 





aeoup !” ing ravines and doubling up occasionally in 
‘Ts that true, driver?” turns so rapid that the stage seems to run one 


‘True ?”—and the indignant look with which | way and the horses another. Some of these 
my friend of the whip resented the question sat-| whirling turns reminded me of the flight of an 
isfied me that it would not be prudent to push | Australian bomerang. As we strike the straight 
my doubts too far—so I qualified the inquiry— | road again the driver gives rein to our spirited 
“Ts it on the square, I mean ?” animals; crack goes the whip, and down we 

“Stranger,” said he, solemnly, ‘‘I don’t} plunge over narrow bridges, along the edges of 
make a habit o’ lyin’; when I lie I kin lie as | terrific precipices a thousand feet deep, through 
good as any body; but gen’rally speakin’ I’m | dark forests of pine and along frowning banks 
yn the square.” of granite, hewn from the solid bed of the 

** Of course—that’s all right; that’s just what} mountain. Despite the ridiculous stories we 
I mean; you don’t usually steer clear of facts} had heard of accidents and alarms, every pas- 
when the ‘truth is strange—stranger than fic- | senger with a nervous system clings tenaciously 


tion.” Won't you take a cigar, driver?” to the stage-fixtures, as if determined to follow 
‘Don’t care if I do.” the stage wherever it might go, and there were 
And thus the dawning difficulty was amica- | moments when we even held our breath to keep 
bly adjusted. upa balance. I flatter myself I saved the lives 





Owing to our late start we did not reach the | of the whole party several times by hoisting at 
summit before two o'clock. The air at this ele-| the lee rail, and holding my breath hard, while 
vation was sharp, though not unpleasantly so. |I leaned over on the weather side. It is not 
The altitude is estimated at eight thousand feet | comfortable to look down when you are flying 
above the level of the sea. Frost was on the | along at the rate * ten miles an hour and see 
ground, and there was promise of colder nights | no bottom short of * thousand or fifteen hun- 
soon tocome. The moon, which had so kindly | dred feet. Yetthe ‘%acharm in this Cashing, 
befriended us during the greater part of our | reckless journey by -o onlight. The danger is 
journey tc this point, was still shining brightly, | just sufficient to give ita relish. The excite- 
shedding its silvery rays over the wilderness of | ment keeps the blood warm; the fresh mount- 
mountains that loomed up around us. The | ain air invigorates and inspires every faculty ; 
view over Lake Valley was superb. I have the spirit rises with the rapidity of the motion, 
seen nothing to surpass it in Switzerland or} and before you get half-way to the valley you 
Norway. Perhaps the finest feature of the find yourself in a condition to sing, shout, or 
whole journey is the descent of the new grade.| dance. The driver, by whose side I had the 
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honor to sit, had evidently cultivated his voice 
for singing; but unfortunately he knew but one 
song—and of that he remembered but one line— 
** When this cruel war is over!" 
which he sang straight ahead for three hours, 
commencing at the top of the grade and ending 
only when relieved by a new driver. Indeed, 
I am not sure that he ended then, for the last I 
heard of him he was leaning against a post at 
the station-house, humming over to himself— 
**When this cruei war is over!" 
and it is not impossible he may be at it yet. 
The only variety I noticed during the journey 
was in the form of an interlude as he spoke to 
the horses, ‘‘ Git aeoup, Bummers! Git alang, 
Rebs! 
‘* When this—and so forth; now git!" 

The song is not bad when you get the whole 
of it, with a strong chorus; but a single line of 
it repeated for a.distance of twenty-five miles 
without a chorus becomes monotonous. 

Whether the monotony of the poetry had a 
soporific tendency, or loss of rest produced a 
heaviness in the head, I don’t know; but after 
the novelty of our flight down the grade had 
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worn away somewhat, I now and then detected 
myself in the act of plunging overboard on the 
backs of the horses, or bobbing into some fright- 
ful abyss. Once I actually thought I was gone, 
and received such a shock when I discovered 
that I had only been asleep, and was still on 
hand, as to keep me wide awake during the rest 
of the way to Lake Tahoe. 
This beautiful lake was originally named 
Sigler, after a distinguished politician, who 
held the position of Governor of California— 
John Bigler. It was so named by a gentleman 
who had a high admiration for the name of 
Sigler. The beauty of the scenery, the crystal 
clearness of the water, the inspiring purity of 
the atmosphere filled the soul of Bigler’s friend 
with poetry, and he called this lovely spot Big 
ler. It was a just tribute to the popularity 
of the Governor among his friends; but no 
governor on earth can enjoy every man’s friend- 
ship. Bigler had enemies like other governors 
—some because they wanted office and couldn't 
get it; others because they wanted a contract 
and couldn’t get it; and many because they 
wanted to be governor themselves. When this 
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distinguished gentleman ceased to be Governor 
of California he was made a Minister to South 
America. It was then discovered by both 
friends and enemies that the name was inap- 
propriate and lacked euphon”; friends had no- 
thing more to hope; enemids nothing more to 
fear. Who the deuce is John Bigler, said they, 
that the finest lake in California should be called 
after him? Let us blot his ugly name off the 
map and call this beautiful sheet of water Lake 
Latham or Lake Downey. . But here com- 
menced a squabble between the friends of these 
eminent gentlemen relative to their respective 
claims. Latham, it was true, had served with 
honor in the Custom-house—had held the Gu- 
bernatorial chair for a few weeks, and subse- 
quently had become United States Senator. 
But then Downey had vetoed the Bulkhead bill. 
Pending this difficulty, a hint from some obscure 
source came very near resulting in the selection 
of a name that would doubtless have afforded 
general satisfaction, since it could be claimed 
by a great many people throughout the State— 
the name of Brown. It was brief, pointed, and 
popular — Lake Brown! But what Brown? 
There were thirty-six Browns in the Peniten- 
tiary, besides several more who ought to be 
there; and at least forty-four Browns were can- 
didates for the Legislature or inmates of the 
Lunatic Asylum; so that it was difficult to see 
what Brown would be specially benefited by the 
compliment. The name itself scarcely present- 
ed sufficient claims over all other names to be 
selected merely on account of its euphony.. So 
Brown was dropped; and between Latham and 
Downey it was impossible to come to an equita- 
ble decision. The name of Bigler remained un- 
molested for several years longer. In due time, 
when Latham and Downey were both thrown 
overboard, the discussion of the question was 
renewed —every prominent man in the State 
claiming that the lake should be named after 
himself. Finally, as popular sentiment could 
not fix upon the name of any white man, it 
gradually settled down in favor of the supposed 
Indian name— Tahoe—which was the first word 
spoken to the discoverer by a solitary digger, 
whom he encountered upon its shores. ‘‘ Ta- 
hoe!” cried the digger; and it was at once as- 
sumed that ‘* Tahoe” meant ‘‘ Big Water ;” but 
I am assured by an old settler that ‘* Tahoe” 
means ‘* Strong Water”—in other words, 
‘*Whisky”—so that this magnificent lake, for- 
merly called Bigler, is now literally ‘‘ Lake 
Whisky !” 

Within the past two years the people of Cali- 
fornia and Washoe have begun to discover the 
beauties of this charming region, and its rare 
advantages as a place of summer resort. Situ- 
ated in the bosom of the Sierra Nevada mount- 
ains, 6000 feet above the level of the sea, with 
an atmosphere of wonderful purity ; abounding 
in game; convenient of access, and possessing 
all the attractions of retirement from the busy 
world, amidst scenery unrivaled for its romantic 
beauties, there can be no doubt it will soon be- 


come the grand central point of pleasure and 
recreation for the people of the Pacific Coast. 
The water of the lake is singularly clear and 
blue, and during the warmest months is so cool 
as to render bathing rather a lively and stimu- 
lating exercise. It abounds in the finest trout, 
which supply the markets of Carson and Vir- 
ginia City, and occasionally furnish a rich treat 
to the epicures of San Francisco. Fishermen 
are busily occupied with their nets at intervals 
along its shores, greatly to the detriment of gen- 
tlemen who follow in the footsteps of Izaac Wal- 
ton. Anexcellent hotel, called the Lake House, 
has been established at a beautiful and pictur- 
esque point on the right shore (going toward 
Virginia), where good accommodations and ‘all 
the luxuries of the season” can now be had. 
Two enterprising Americans, Messrs. Dean and 
Martin, have recently purchased the premises, 
with a view of getting up a splendid watering- 
place in the Atlantic style. Already they have 
bath-houses, pleasure-boats, riding horses, bil- 
liard tables, bowling-alleys, and all the conven- 
iencies for health and recreation. At the time 
of my visit the house was in process of enlarge- 
ment. Martin was one of my fellow-pedestri- 
ans on my first trip across the mountains to 
Washoe, and I can safely say it would give me 
great pleasure to hear of his success in this en- 
terprise. He is a clever, genial fellow, a first- 
rate traveling companion, and an upright, hon- 
est man. To dyspeptics, consumptives, and 
broken-down stock-brokers I have a word of ad- 
vice to offer: If you want your digestive appa- 


|ratus put in complete order, so that brickbats 


will stick to your ribs without inconvenience, 
spend a month with my friend Martin; if your 
bronchial tubes distress you, swallow a few thou- 
sand gallons of Lake Tahoe air, and you can 
blow bellows blasts from your lungs forever aft- 
er; if your nervous system is deranged by bad 
speculations in stocks, bowl nine-pins and row 
one of Martin’s boats for six weeks, and I ven- 
ture to affirm stocks will rise a thousand per 
ent. It is all a matter of health in the long- 
run; wit’: good digestion and a sound nervous 
system there is no trouble in life ; and for these 
ends there is no place like Tahoe. 

From the first hour after leaving Placerville 
we passed along the road-side numerous teams 
and trains of wagons, most of which were group- 
ed together under the trees, or in front of the 
station-houses, in the old-fashioned camp style. 
I commenced a rough calculation of the num- 
ber of wagons, but soon gave it up as a hopeless 
task. It seemed to me that there weve enough 
of them, big and little, to reach all the way over 
the mountain. At the least calculation we must 
have passed two or three hundred. Every wag- 
on was heavily freighted—some with merchan- 
dise, others with iron castings for the mills, and 
quite a goodly number with families, fruit, whis- 
ky, and furniture. There were horse-teams, 
and mule-teams, and ox-teams. I never before 
saw sO many teams on one road. No wonder 
the dust was pretty deep! 
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‘** Are vou going back to the States ?” said I, 
to a Pike County man, with a wagon-load of 
wife and children, beds, chairs, and cooking 
utensils. ‘No, Sir,” said he, turning the quid 
in his leathery jaw, ‘‘ you bet I ain’t! I’m 
bound for Reese! After I make my pile thar, a 
keeping of a tavern, I'll steer for Californy agin 
—it’s good enough a country for me.” ‘* Why 
did you leave it?” Iasked. ‘‘ Wa’al,” said the 
poor fellow, wiping the dust from his face with 
the back of his hand, * that’s more’n I know. 
’Twarn’t my fault. The old ’oman was high for 
feet. She said we were fools for a tinkerin’ on 


our little farm down thar, when every body was | 


makin’ fortunes in Reese. She’s tolerable peert 
—the old oman is. Oh, she’s on it, you bet!” 
“Well, I wish you luck!” ‘Thank yer,” 
drawled Pike; ‘‘ what mout yer name be, stran- 
ger?” “ My name ?—ahem—is—John.” The 
man looked hard at me; turned the quid once 
more in his leathery jaw; squirted out a copious 
stream of juice, and, without changing in the 
slightest degree the gravity of his countenance, 
said, ‘* Mine’s Job ;” and then went to work un- 
hitching his horses. This was the last I saw of Job. 


The camp scenes 
along the way-side were 
lively and picturesque. 
I enjoyed them with a 
peculiar zest after three 
years of travel through 
the deserts of civiliza- 
tion in Europe. Here 
was life reduced to its 
primary elements¢ here 
were accommodations 
cheap, roomy, and gor- 
geously furnished; here 
was comfort fit for poet, 
artist, or any other man 
of a naturally sound and 
barbarous taste; here 
were food and fire with- 
out stint, and fresh air 
to an unlimited aex- 
tent; and holes enough 
through the tops of th 
trees to let the smoke 
out; and neither com- 
missioners ner waiters 
to stand behind and ad- 
mire your style of eat- 
ing. Who is there so 
depraved as not io yearn 
for the heavenly joys of 
a camp-life in the wil- 
derness? Just take a 
side-peep at that mer- 
ry group of teamsters ! 
Uncouth and unsenti- 
mental they may be; 
tired and hungry after 
their hard day’s work 
they doubtless are ; but 
did you ever see a hap- 
pier looking set of vaga- 

| bonds? Their faces, despite the dust and grime 
| that besmear them, absolutely shine in the cheery 
light of the big log fire; they sniff the steaming 
| stew that simmers in the pot with sympathetic 
unction; they sit and loll upon their mother- 
| earth in exquisite unconsciousness of dirt ; they 
(spin their yarns of the day’s adventures with 
many a merry burst of laughter; and now, as 
they fall to work and devour the savory mess 
before them, what need have they for dinner- 
pills? Hunger is their sauce—fresh air and 
exercise their medicine. Oh, the jolly rascals! 
| How I envy them their camp life! 

| On second thoughts I don’t know that they 
| are to be envied in every particular. As to the 
daily part of their occupation—driving ox and 
|mule teams over the Sierras; swallowing dust 
and alkali on the plains; pushing, pulling, 
sweating, and swearing at their stubborn ani- 
mals, and navigating their heavy wagons over 
bad roads from one month’s end to another—I 
can’t conscientiously envy them. Sooner than 
follow mule or ox driving as a profession, I 
think I'd profess politics for a living—which I 
consider the last resort of a worthless man. 
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Yet I must confess 
the trip to Washoe has, 
to me at least, lost 
much of its original 
charm. No longer is 
the way variegated by 
long strings of pedes- 
trians, carrying their 
picks, shovels, and 
blankets upon their 
backs; no longer are 
the stopping - places 
crowded every night 
with two or three hun- 
dred millionaires re- 
joicing in empty pock- 
ets and brimming 
heads; no longer are 
the wild mountain pass- 
es enlivened by gro- 
tesque scenes of sad- 
dle-trains and passen- 
gers struggling through 
the mud and snow; it 
is all now a regular and 
well-established line of 
travel—too civilized to 
be interesting in any 
great degree, and too 
convenient to admit of 
those charming discom- 
forts which formerly 
afforded us so much 
amusement. The busi- 
ness man who now 
leaves San Francisco 
at 4 p.m. is deposited 
at Virginia City by 10 
o'clock the next night 
— just thirty-six hours’ 
traveling time. Fancy how the emigrants who | 

crossed these mountains prior to 1860 would | 
have stared at the bare suggestion of such a feat 

as this! If we are behind the times in railroads, 

it is certain there is no such country in the world 

_ for feats of horse-flesh as California. The length 

of our stage-routes, the rapidity with which we 

travel on them, and the facilities afforded by our 

expresses, would astonish the humdrum people | 
of the Atlantic States, if they had the faintest 
idea of the difficulties to be overcome in carry- 
ing such enterprises into effect in a wild coun- 
try like ours. 

A new road now winds along the shores of | 
Lake Tahoe. This part of the trip will com. | 
pare favorably with a journey along the shores | 
of Como. At the Point of Rocks the scene is | 
equal to any thing of the kind to be found in 
Europe. ‘The road is cut through the brow of 
the cliff, and for a distance of several hundred | 
feet is supported by massive timbers. To the | 
ieft the clear blue waters of the lake glimmer | 
through forests of towering pine; to the right 
is a colossal tower of rocks, presenting a front | 
‘like some grand old fortress built by an antedi- | 
luvian race of giants. A rough and very hasty | 








POINT OF ROCKS, LAKE TAHOE. 


sketch was all I could get of this remarkable 
point. 

Leaving the lake at the Glenbrook Station, 
we begin to ascend the last of the Sierra Ne- 
vada ‘‘ divides,” and, after a heavy pull and long 
descent, enjoy a fine view of the pretty little 
town of Carson. An hour more, and we are 
safely landed at the Express office of Wells, 
Fargo, and Co., from which point we can diverge 
to any number of bad hotels. By selecting the 
worst you will possibly not be disappointed. 

Carson City has enjoyed a very wholesome 
kind of prosperity since my first visit, if I might 
be allowed to judge by a casual glance at the 
new buildings around the plaza and the many 
| pleasant residences in the suburbs. The ple- 
'thoric condition of the stock market in San 
| Francisco, and the fact that capital had been 


| pouring through the various passes of the Sier- 


ras into Washoe, had led me to expect that 
wonderful improvements must be the result. 
Nor was I disappointed. The number of drink- 


| ing saloons in Carson City, and in fact all along 


the route, manifested in a remarkable degree 
the rapid progress of civilization. The splendid 
stone Penitentiary, situated a’ couple of miles 
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from Carson, presented another striking evidence { and of my third and last visit there in August 
of moral advancement. But [Here a} 1864, together with an unvarnished account of 
page or two of manuscript is wanting, which ap-| my reception by the citizens; and furthermore 
parently related to Carson City.—Epitor.] In | of my own most disastrous experiences as a le: ; 
my next paper I shall speak of Virginia City, | turer in that regior. 


STATION ON THE WASUOE ROAD. 


CHILDLESS. 


JE is dead, and in his grave, And we returned; in his old place 


In yonder town, where wind and wave— Not meeting with him, face td face, 


So must I—forever rave. 


I saw his coffin sliding down 
The yellow sand in yonder town, 
Then I felt my childless crown. 


One morn I kissed him in his bed; 
A moment after, this was said, 
“Your child is dying—he is dead !” 


Some one watched the crowded way, 
For him who left his boy that day, 
Saying, ‘‘ Love, I will ‘not stay.” 


What misery to see him fall : 
Beside that bed, and hear him call 
Tho darling dead his all in all! 


The boy was ready for his rest, 
Flowers in his hair, and on his breast 
His little hands together pressed. 


By night we sailed across the sea, 
So floating from the world to be, 
Apart from human speech, we three. 


The blue sea sang, the full moon spread 
Her glory with the sunset-red ; 
But one of us lay midships dead! 


I cease to love the living race. 


But somewhere, just beyond my sight, 
He is; between us a strange light 
Trembles, and hides him day and night. 


Mothers, who mourn alone to-day, 
You understand me when I say 
I do not weep, I do not pray.. 


And when about my work I go— 
Your woman’s work—I do not show 
The occupation I bestow 


On him; I live the precious days 

He lived, conning his pretty ways, 

And give him late, remorseful praise. 

I seek my punishment again ; 

T love to bear the cruel pain, 

Which makes me feel both loss and gain. 


To stare upon that sacred store, 
His books, his toys, the clothes he wore, 
And mutter, ‘‘ Could he come once more!” 


Then take from me my simple verse, 
Rambling, perhaps, as I rehearse 
This grief—your and my universe. 
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LYMAN BEECHER. 


OF: quite fifty years Lyman Beecher was a 

power in the land. 

was, if not the ablest, the most noted clergyman 

in America. His recollections cover nearly the 

whole of the closing quarter of the last century ; 

his active professional life was measured by the 

q first half of the present century. After that 
came thirteen years of repose, dyring which he 

often proposed to write an account of his own 

Life and Times. His failing powers of mem- 


rs 


ment of the work as originally intended. His 


children then undertook the pious task. They | 


gathered up from his own lips his recollections, 
prompting him by questions, each adding his or 
her own reminiscences, and interposing chapters 
f correspondence, and more formal history. 


The completed work can be considered an Au- | 


tobiography only in a very general way. The 


properly autobiographic element preponderates | 


in the earlier portion, gradually diminishing to 
the close. As a whole, it presents a fair pic- 


ture of a notable man, who acted an important | 


part in notable times.* 

No Beecher came over in the Mayflower. 
The first Americans of that name were part of a 
company who-came to New England in 1638, 
eighteen years after the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. This company, finding theological 





* Autobiography, Correspondence, ete., of Lyman Bercn- 


rn, D.D., edited by Cuaries Beroner. With Illustrations. | 


Two Volumes: Harper and Brothers. 


Vor. XXX.—No. 180.—3 A 





During forty years he | 


ory and expression prevented the accomplish- | 
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controversy rife in Massachu- 
setts, resolved to form a new 
colony. They pitched upon a 
spot called by the Indians Quin- 
nipiac, named Red Mount by 
the Dutch, but to which they 
gave the name of New Haven 
on account of its good harbor. 
Of this company was Hannah 
Beecher, who had become a 
widow just before they sailed. 
Being a midwife she was in- 
duced to go with the expedition 
by the assurance that she should 
receive her husbund’s share in 
the town plot. The first ser- 
mon preached to the company, 
after their arrival at their new 
home, was by Master John Dav- 
enport, under a great oak which 
stood on the widow’s plot. ‘The 
spot is marked by the ‘Old 
Beecher House,” now standing 
in New Haven. Udnnah Beech- 
er lived a score of years, and 
died, leaving an estate valued 
at £55 5s. 6d. With her came 
her son John, who had already 
reached man’s estate. His son 
Joseph, the first Ar.erican-born 
Beecher, was mighty in hands 
and spine. He could lift a bar- 
| rel of cider by the chines and drink out of the 
| bung-hole—a feat which we commend to the 
trial of the strong men of our day. His son 
Nathaniel was a blacksmith, and his anvil stood 
on the stump of the old oak from which Daven- 
port preached the first sermon ever delivered in 
Connecticut. He, too, was a strong man, 
though not so strong as his father; still he 
could lift a barrel of cider into a cart. He 
stood six feet high, and was the last of the tall 
| Beechers. None of the race since have quite 
come up to the standard American height. 
Next came David, the father of Lyman, a 
short, square-built man—blue-eyed, and half 
Welsh by blood—strong enough to carry a barrel 
of cider into the cellar; a blacksmith, like his 
father, and also a farmer, who made famous 
hoes, and raised excellent rye and wheat. He 
| kept, moreover, a boarding-house for the ac- 
commodation of Yale students and members of 
the Legislature. His table was a little more 
luxurious than was the custom of the country ; 
consequently he was afflicted. with dyspepsia 
and the consequent blues. Moreover, he had 
a sun-stroke while out soldiering toward the 
close of the Revolutionary war, which did not 
tend to improve his spirits. In his later years 
he always fancied himself bankrupt, and-on the 
| point of coming to want. Still he lived well; 
and when he died was found to have laid up four 
| or five thousand dollars—a very fair estate for 
the times. He was a very well-read man, but 
potably careless and absent-minded —a trait 
| which was transmitted to his more famous son. 


~~ 
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THE OLD BEECHER HOUSE, NEW HAVEN. 


David Beecher was five times married, and | 


had a dozen children, of whom all but four died 
in infancy. Lyman Beecher was the only child 
of Esther Lyman, the third and best-loved of the 
five wives. She died of consumption two days 
after the birth of her son, who was a puny seven- 
months’ child, whom it was thought useless to 
try to save, so he was wrapped up and laid aside 
as dead. After a while one of the women found 
that the babe breathed ; soshe washed and dressed 
it, with the words, ‘‘ It is a pity he had not died.” 
But there was good stock in him, and the weak- 
ling endured fully threescore and ten years 
of active and useful life; and ‘‘by reason of 
strength,” quietly overpassed by eight years the 
extreme limit of fourscore. 

The motherless babe was almost from birth 
adopted by his mother’s sister, the childless 
wife of Lot Benton, a well- 
to-do farmer of Guilford, a 
few miles from New Haven. 

Worthy Uncle Lot was a true 
father to the child, one of 
whose daughters long after 
described him under the name 
of ‘‘ Uncle Lot Griswold.” He 
was a tall, bright, dark-eyed 
man of pleasant countenance ; 
always scheming, and contriv- 
ing, and farming on the prin- 
ciple of making his land yield 
the most with the least outlay. 
The first sixteen years of the 
life of Lyman Beecher were 
passed mainly with Uncle Lot. 

Here and there in the auto- 
biographical reminiscences we 
get glimpses of the way in 
which well-to-do people in 
Connecticut lived two genera- 
tions ago. Six mahogany 


chairs, in a shut-w 
parlor, were considered 
magnificent. Good Da 
vid Beecher never got 
beyond cherry. Here 
excerpted from the at 
tobiography, is a pi 
ture of life at Un 

Lot's: 

We raised our own 
breadstuffs, he says, and 
fodder for stock, and cut 
salt hay on the marsh. 
Raised an acre or two 
of flax, though it was 
impossible to keep Aunt 
Benton in spinning for 
the winter. In fall and 
winter there was wood 
to be cut and hauled. 
In June we went to 
Quinnepaug, Outlet to 
wash sheep; a day or 
two afterward we shear- 
ed them. Then the 
fleece was salted, carded, and sputi, all in the 
house: flax in winter, wool in summer. They 
made all sorts of linen work, table-cloths, shirt- 
ing, sheeting, and cloths. Thrifty Aunt Ben- 
ton and Annis—a bright thirteen-year old girl— 
got up very early in the morning and made break- 
fast, for which there was rye bread, butter, buck- 
wheat cakes, and pie. After the dishes were wash- 
ed Annis and I helped aunt milk. We dined on 
salt pork, vegetables, and pies ; corned-beef also ; 
and always on Sunday a boiled Indian pudding. 
We made a stock of pies at Thanksgiving, froze 
them for winter use, and they lasted until March. 
Of the durability of these Connecticut pies a good 
story istold. It is said, on taking down the pan- 


| try of an old house, under it was found one of 


these pies, ingperfect preservation, though the 


| earthen dish which had contained it was entire- 
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ly decayed. The 
main winter work 
was hauling, cutting, 
and splitting wood, 
to keep up the mighty 
fires in the great 
open fire-places. The 
amusements were 
hunting squirrels, 
quail, musk-rats, aad 
other small game; 
fishing for perch, 
trout, and the like; 
eating apples, drink- 
ing cider, telling sto- 
ries, playing check- 
ers, and going to sing- 
ing-school in the 
evenings. Sunday 
evenings the boys 
‘“‘went courting.”— 
There were about a 
dozen slaves in the 
town. They were, 
in fact, masters rath- 
er than servants. Thus old Parson Fowler’s 
Moses managed the farm, rung the church bell, 
sent his master’s son to college, paid the bills, 
and was head-man in general. It was consid- 
ered a settled thing that Lyman was to be a 
farmer, and in due time to have the nice Ben- 
ton homestead. 

‘* How did it happen that you did not become 
a farmer?” asked his daughter, of the old man. 

*“T should,” was the reply, “‘if Uncle Benton 
had not cleared a fifteen-acre lot, and I driven 
plow over the whole three times. I wish you 
could see his old plow. It was a curious thing 
of his own making, clumsy, heavy, and patched 
with old hoes and pieces of iron to keep it from 
falling to pieces. But he thought a great deal 
of it. One day I drove the ox-team so near as 
to graze it with the wheel. ‘There, there, Ly- 
man, you've run over that plow and broke it all 
to pieces.’ ‘ Why, Uncle Lot, I haven’t touched 
the plow.’ ‘Well, I'd a great deal rather you 
had than to have gone so plaguy nigh it.’ Now 
I am naturally quick, and that old plow was so 
slow—one furrow a little way, and then an- 
other—and the whole fifteen acres three times 
over, some of it as steep as the roof of a house. 
I became inexpressibly sick of it. What should 
[ do then but build castles in the air? First I 
knew I would be a rod ahead, and the plow out, 
and Uncle Lot would say ‘Whoa!’ and come 
and give me a shake. Not long after the job 
was finished, Uncle Benton and I were walking 
over to Toket Hill, and I had got so used to 
driving that I fell into a brown study, and kept 
seying ‘Whoa!’ ‘Haw!’ ‘Gee!’ as if the oxen 
were along. ‘Why, Lyman,’ said Uncle Lot, 
‘did you think you were driving the oxen?’ It 
was then, I believe, he gave up. Next day we 
were out behind the barn picking apples. ‘ Ly- 
man,’ said he, ‘should you like to go to col- 
lege?’ ‘I don’t know, Sir,’ said I, But the 
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next day we were out picking apples again, 
and without his saying a word, I said, ‘ Yes, 
Sir, I should.’ So he drove over to New 
Haven, and talked with father, and they set- 
tled-it between them. Uncle Lot was to clothe 
me— Aunt Benton could make nearly every 
thing—and father was to do the rest. Uncle 
took his nephew Lot Benton for his heir, gave 
him the homestead, and moved to Old Guilford. 
But when he died, many years afterward, he 
left me his Guilford house, and land worth 
about $2000 besides.” 

Thus it happened that an indifferent farmer 
was lost, and a great preacher was gained. 

After two years of preparation Lyman Beecher 
entered Yale College in 1793. He was eighteen 
years old, a stout and healthy farmer’s boy. The 
college bore little resemblance to the present 
pride of the ‘‘ City of Elms.” It seems that the 
special objects of the early builders of New En- 
gland were first to find into what ugly shapes 
they could pile up brick and timber, and then 
to see how uncomfortable they could make the 
interior. The Yale architects succeeded ad- 
mirably in both respects. For apparatus there 
was a home-made orrery as big as the wheel of 
an ocean steamer, so rusty that it could not be 
made to revolve ; a four-foot telescope, through 
which nobody could see any thing; an air-pump 
so out of order that a mouse under the receiver 
might have lived as long as Methuselah, so far as 
exhaustion of air was concerned. Besides these 
there was a prism and an elastic hoop to illus- 
trate centrifugal foree—and that was the whole 
list of the apparatus of Yale. For President 
there was at first Dr. Stiles, a trim, pompous 
old gentleman, wonderfully urbane out of col- 
iege—-just the reverse within it. He died before 
Beecher completed his course, and was sueceed- 
ed by Timothy Dwight, a man of quite a differ- 
ent order. He was Beecher’s spiritual. father. 
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Twenty-five years after, when the pupil had be- 


sides another hundred dollars in bad debts for 


coine great, he told his teacher that to him he | necessaria scholaribus furnished ‘‘on tick” to 


owed all that he had. ‘‘Then,” said Dwight, 
‘“‘T have done a great and soul-satisfying work. 
I consider myself amply rewarded.” 


Beecher’s college course, estimated by the| 
class-books of the tutors, was not a brilliant one. |} years later, 


Proficiency in mathematics was the recognized | 
test of scholarship. He was deficient even in| 
arithmetic ; the higher mathematics he lost to- | 
tally. So he got no appointment at Commence- | 
ment; but he received an honor dearer to the | 
college student. His class-mates found that he 
could talk so that people would listen, and they 
chose him to deliver the Valedictory Address 
on Presentation Day, six weeks before Com- 
mencement, 

Good Father Beecher had dreadful fits of 
‘*hypo” when the college bills were to be paid. 
He could not stand it, he told his wife—the 
fifth, for he had been married, re-widowed, and 
again re-wedded, since the loss of his third and 
best-loved wife; he must take Lyman out of 
college. The good woman would not hear to 
this. She had some property in her own right, 
and that should go to pay her step-son’s bills. 
Lyman knew well enough that his father was 
fairly well-to-do in the world, and tried to soothe 
him. ‘Don’t be concerned,” he said. ‘* You 
have enough to live on at present; and when I 
get through and have a home I'll take care of 
you.” ‘*Pooh! poor fellow!” grumbled the 
dyspeptic old man, ‘ you'll scratch a poor man’s 
head all your lifetime.” The dismal prophecy 
turned out to be not far from true; though the 
young man managed to help himself that year. 
Six weeks before Commencement the college 
butler gave up his post. By the old Yale laws, 
written in Latin which Cicero would need a 
glossary to understand, ‘‘ The butler is licensed | 
to sell in the buttery cider, metheglin, strong | 





students whose needs in the way of beer and 
cider, pipes and tobacco, were in advance of 
their pecuniary resources. ‘If I had gone into 
business then,” said the good old man sixty 
‘I should have made money. 
Possibly he might, but this is the first and last 
| instance during his long life in which he showed 
any aptitude in that direction. 

A dozen hogsheads of beer, with cider and 
mead, pipes and tobacco, at discretion, seems an 
ample allowance for a hundred students. But 
Yale under Dr. Stiles’s administration had fallen 
into a bad way. Most of the students were 
skeptical, called each other Voltaire, Rousseau, 
D’Alembert, and the like; wines and liquors 
were kept in many of the rooms, besides the 
potables which the butler furnished ; . rowdies 
were plenty; intemperance, profanity, gambling, 
and licentiousness were common. Clergy and 
people, as we shall have occasion to see, were 
then, and for a long time thereafter, almost 
universally heavy drinkers, and inveterate smok- 
ers. A great change was, however, wrought in 
Yale immediately upon the accession of Dwight 
to the Presidency. 

When Beecher entered college he was unde- 
cided whether he was to be a lawyer or a clergy- 
man. He listened to the first lawyers of his 
day, became disgusted with legal quirks and 
quibbles, and determined that he would preach. 
Yet at this time he did not even suppose that he 
was converted. » “It was not before the middle 
of my junior year,” he says, ‘‘ that I was really 
awakened.”” He passed through the ordinary 
phases of religious experience, as laid down in 
the theology of the time. First came convic- 
| tion, then despair, then attempts at reformation 
—of heart, net of life, for his life was remark- 
ably blameless, or rather in technical phrase 


beer (not more than twelve casks [cados] a year), “moral.” He could effect nothing by this at- 
loaf-sugar, pipes, tobacco, and such like things | tempt at ‘‘self-righteousness ;” could not make 
necessary for students not on sale in the com- | a ‘“‘right prayer with a wrong heart ;” was tor- 
mons.”* Young Beecher borrowed $300, bought | | mented with the doctrines, especially that of 
out the stock of Staples, the retiring butler, and | Election; pored over Brainerd’s Life—‘‘ a most 
started what we may call acollege grocery. The undesirable thing for cases like mine; it gave 
number of cadi which he might sell was strictly | me a tinge for years,” and ‘* Edwards on the 
limited by college law; but the size of a cadus | Affections,” which he calls *‘ a most overwhelm- 
was not defined. ‘The new butler interpreted it | ing thing, and to common minds the 1. »st en- 
liberally. To replenish the stock left by his|tangling. They are,” he said in his old age, 
predecessor, he ‘‘sent to New York by an En-| ‘a bad generation of books on the whole. I 
glish parson (a judge of the article) and bought | was converted in spite of such books.” To our 
a hogshead of porter,” from which we infer that | minds the trouble was that he tried to be Ed- 
a eadus, by Yale measurement, meant a hogs-| wards or Brainerd, and his nature would let 
head. Young Beecher, having pronounced his him be only Beecher. The upshot was that he 
Presentation Valedictory, went into his grocery | fell into a state of permanent hypochondria, a 
enterprise with a will. In six weeks he made | ‘‘ dark, sullen, unfeeling state,” that finally af- 
enough to pay the borrowed investment, elear fected his health, which lasted for months, and 
Commencement expenses, buy a suit of clothes, | | passed away only by degrees. ‘‘I began,” he 


with a surplus of a hundred dollars in hand, be- | 
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* ** Promo licentia in pr 
ceum, hydromelem, crevisiam fortem (non plus quam cados 
duodecim annuatim), saccharum rigidum, tubulos, taba- 
cum, et talia scholaridus necessaria, non a dispensatore in 
culina venalia.” 
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di vinum poma- 


says, “to see more into the doctrines of the 
| Bible. Election and Deerees were less a stum- 
bling-block. I came in by that door. The fact 
is, the law and doctrines, without any explana- 
tion, is a cruel way to get souls into the king- 
{dom. Mine was a hopeful, promising case, and 











if I had the instruction I 
give to inquirers, I should 
have come out bright in 
a few days.” As it was, 
he had grave doubts, 
which extended even into 
his divinity year, wheth- 
er it would be right in 
him to preach. 

His divinity year lasted 
really only nine months. 
There was no Hebrew, 
and apparently little 
Greek. It is doubtful 
whether Beecher could 
ever fairly read a chapter 
of the Scriptures in the 
original tongues. In di- 
vinity Hopkins, Edwards, 
Bellamy, Andrew Fuller, 
and, above all, Dwight’s 
Sermons, were the chief 
text-books. The main 
study was the Evidences 
of Christianity—the most important topic at a 
time when it seemed a doubtful question wheth- 
er infidelity would not oversweep New England. 


Twice a week he and a fellow-student walked | 


over to West Haven, and held meetings in the 
society of Father Williston, a pious but very 
tame old preacher. Beecher had then formed 
that fiery, impetuous style which was ever after 
his marked characteristic. ‘The people turned 
out to hear us,” he said, ‘‘ and there were some 
conversions. 
jects ; was impulsive and vehement. I wish I 
could hear somebody speak as I used to then.” 

Meanwhile, according to the wont of young 
men ‘ looking forward to the ministry,” he fell 
in love, wisely and well, as it happened. At 


Nutplains, a little way from the village of Old | 


Guilford, lived General Andrew Ward, an old 
revolutionary officer, and for years the magnate 
of the town. According to tradition, which any 
one who chooses may believe, it was for a long 
time the custom when ‘‘town-meeting” was held, 
for the Moderator to announce to the voters, 
‘*The meeting is now open, and you will pro- 
ceed to vote for General Ward and Deacon 
Burgess as representatives.” It is certain that 
for years Ward was standing representative for 
Guilford. His son-in-law, Eli Foote, had died, 
leaving ten children. The grandfather took 
them to his home, and became a father to all. 
They were a family of uncommon ability, but 
foremost of all was one daughter, Roxana. A 
refugee from St. Domingo took up his residence 


at Guilford; from him Roxana learned to speak | 


and write French; she played well on the gui- 
tar, and was a very creditable artist, painting 
flowers and miniatures. She was well-read in 
history, poetry, and the novels of the day. The 
Ward House, familiarly called ‘* Castle Ward,” 
was merely a rather rambling New England 
farm-house, of wood, built piecemeal, from time 
to time as more room wasneeded. Close by, on 


I had much interest in my sub- 
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CASTLE WARD. 


the bank of a pleasant stream, was a spinning- 
mill, where three or four spinning-wheels were 
turned by water. This was the favorite spot of 
the girls. Here, while they spun, they received 
their visitors, chatted, laughed, and read, Rox- 
| ana fastening her French books to the distaff, 
studying and spinning at once. 

Beecher had inwardly sworn that he would 
never marry a weak woman. His wife must 
have sense and possess strength to lean upon. 
Roxana possessed these qualities; but she had 
said that she would never marry until she found 
| some one like the stately Sir Charles Grandi- 
son. It required some stretch of imagination 
to recognize him in the short young collegian; 
and when he asked if there was any fatal objec- 
tions to his addresses, she hinted that it would 
be a long time before he would complete his 
studies. However, she permitted him to con- 
tinue his visits, and in due time an engagement 
was made, conditioned that neither party re- 
pented. The divinity student once came very 
near repenting. Roxana was trained in the 
Episcopal communion, and Lyman, soon to be 
a Presbyterian preacher, became troubled about 
the difference in their religious views; so he 
rode to Nutplains to talk the matter over, pre- 
pared, if the disagreement was too great, to give 
up the engagement. The result was a long 
| talk, a good ery, and the discovery that on vital 
| points they thought very much alike. He never 
| told her to her dying day what he had in mind 
| when he made that visit. 

In due time the four young men who consti- 
| tuted the Yale Divinity Class were examined 
and licensed. Beecher feared that it would be 
| hard to find flocks for so many shepherds. Prov- 
| idence, however, had taken care of that matter. 
| The southern extremity of Long Island had been 

settled from Connecticut. At East Hampton 
| was a church considered then the most import- 
}ant on the Island. The pastor, good old Doc- 
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tor Buell, had died a few months before, and | 


after one or two trials of others Beecher was 
asked to go there as a ‘‘candidate.” He owned 
a horse, saddle, and bridle; all the rest of his 
personal effects were packed in a little white 
hair-trunk, which he carried on the pommel of 


his saddle, as, on Thanksgiving-day, 1798, he | 


rode over to New London, whence he was to 
take passage across the Sound. 


East Hampton village was then a collection | 


of plain farm-houses, built directly upon a por- 
tion. of the main southern highway. In front 
of each house stood the wood-pile, close by the 
barn. ‘The street, or rather road, was a stretch 
of green turf two or three hundred feet wide, 
through the centre of which ran a couple of 
narrow dun-colored ruts, worn by the wheels of 
the few passing wag- 
ons, and between them 
two broader ones trod- 
den out by the feet of 
the horses. The green 
turf on either side was 
usually snowy with 
flocks of white geese. 
At each end of the 
street stood a wind- 
mill, A short row of 
stiff Lombardy pop- 
lars, and one great 
elm, a landmark for 
miles around, were 
then the only trees. 
The first ‘ meeting- 
house” was bnilt in 
1650. In 1717 it was 
replaced by the one in 
which Lyman Beecher 
was to preach. It had 
a bell and clock, and 
was the largest and 
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most splendid church on 
the Island. This build- 
ing, its interior quite al- 
tered, still stands, and 
bids fair to stand for an- 
other century. It is the 
oldest house on the Isl- 
and. Not far away were 
several small hamlets, 
mostly bearing sonorous 
Indian names, whence on 
Sundays the good people 
came to Hampton, riding 
in great two-horse wag- 
ons, each capable of car- 
rying a whole family. 

The new ‘‘ candidate” 
preached and visited with 
fair acceptance, meeting 
with less than the usu- 
al amount of carping. 
Sundry faults were in- 
deed found. On Christ- 
mas-day he took dinner 
with a Deist, and in the 
evening, at another house, heard a young lady 
sing songs, and asked her to sing all she knew. 
On another occasion he actually sung himself; 
and once went hunting in company with a Deist. 
But, on the whole, matters went on favorably, 
and late in March he was able to write to Rox- 
ana that he expected to receive a “call” in April, 
in-which case he should soon, say in May or June, 
‘* naturally enough begin to think about getting 
a wife.” 

The call came and was accepted. The preach- 
er’s salary was fixed at $300, with a kind of par- 
sonage right, afterward commuted for $400 in 
cash. On the 19th of September, 1799, he was 
married, and in a few days the pair set out for 
their home. - Roxana had a candle-stand, bu- 
reau, table, clothing, bedding, linen, and other 
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stuffs. Uncle Lot hired a small sloop to take 


them over. ‘*He always did such things for 
us.” said Beecher; ‘‘ took as much care for me 
as if I had been but fifteen; made all my bar- 
gains.” The parson soon bought a dilapidated 
yld house, with five acres of land, paying $800 
for the whole, and spending $300 in repairs 
to make the dwelling habitable. The first car- 
net ever known at East Hampton was in the 
parson’s house. One day a little money came 
from good Uncle Lot; with it Lyman bought a 
bale of cotton; Roxana span it, had it woven, 


and painted it over in oil-colors, with a gay bor- | 


der around the edge, and groups of flowers in 
the centre. The people were astounded at the 
magnificence of the pastor’s parlor when the new 
carpet was laid down. Good old Deacon Tall- 
madge coming one day stopped at the door, 
afraid to enter. ‘‘ Walk in, Deacon,” said the 
pastor. ‘‘I can’t,” he answered, ‘‘’thout step- 
pin’ on’t,” adding, after a moment’s wondering 
admiration, ‘‘ D’ye think ye can have all that, 
and heaven too?” The good Deacon in a breath 
got off a couple of mots which have since done 
good service in comic papers and religious tracts. 

The young pastor soon became a man of note. 
“The light of the golden candlestick of East 
Hampton began to be seen afar.” There were 
‘*revivals” in his parish. In other words, under 
his teaching and preaching men and women 


actually became Christians, despite of the poor | 


health which for months together precluded him 
from active work. His first marked stroke which 
told beyond his own congregation was his Ser- 
mon on Dueling, occasioned by the death of 
Alexander Hamilton. That sermon was print- 
ed, and became afterward a power in the politics 
of the country. Years after, when Henry Clay 
was a candidate for the Presidency, it was re- 
published by his opponents as a political pam- 
phlet, and was scattered broadcast over the land. 
Beecher’s ministry at East Hampton lasted for 
a little less than twelve years. 
earnestly, and in every way labored zealously 
in his vocation. Revival after revival rewarded 
his efforts. For the rest, he fished some, and 
took good care of his five-acre plot ; set out an 
orchard, the first krown in the place, for the 
farmers had thought apples would not grow so 
near the salt-water; and played, rather dolor- 
ously we imagine, upon that unclerical instru- 
ment the fiddle. His wife planted flowers and 
shrubs in the front yard of the parsonage—they 
say that a snow-ball and a catalpa of her plant- 
ing are still living—and set out shade trees be- 
fore the house, Others followed the good ex- 
ample, and set about beautifying their homes. 
Trees sprung up in the place of the old wood- 
piles, and now one can hardly find a more beau- 
tifully shaded place than East Hampton. 
Meanwhile children were born in the pa 
age—almost one a year—and the pastor found 
his salary of $400 inadequate for the mainte- 
nance of his growing household. To supply the 
deficiency he set up a boarding-school for girls 
in his house. His wife taught the higher En- 


He preached | 
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glish branches, French, painting, and erbroid- 
ery; he cared for the compositions of the pupils. 
The school prospered fairly enough ; but in spite 
of it there was a growing deficit in the general 
income. He must either have more salary or 
must leave. He laid the matter fairly before 
his people. His demands certainly were not 
exorbitant. For five years he had spent $100 
a year more than he had received, and was now 
$500 in debt. If his people would meet that 
$500, and thereafter pay him $500 a year and 
his fire-wood, he would stay with them, proba- 
bly as long as he lived. The good people of 
East Hampton loved their pastor; but they loved 
| their dollars quite as well, and tried to drive a 
close bargain.—Would Mr. Beecher promise 
never to ask more than $500 a year?—Mr. 
Beecher would not promise that. If things con- 
tinued as they then were he thought he could 
live upon that. If his expenses should be great- 
| ly increased He could not. In any case, he must 
have a salary upon which he could live.—Then 
if they paid the $500 of debt, would Mr. Beecher 
refund it in case he should ever remove from 
them ?—He would not agree to that. He had 
labored for them for five years for a hundred 
dollars a year less than it had cost him to live. 
The $500 dollars was, he thought, his just due 
for arrears. —The result was that when the whole 
matter came up before the Presbytery, the church 
said that they would make no objection to Mr. 
| Beecher’s request for a dismissal. Whereupon, 
in April, 1810, the Presbytery unanimously re- 
solved that Mr. Beecher, according to his own 
request, should be dismissed from his pastoral 
relation to the ~hurch and congregation at East 
Hampton, and recommended to the Southern 
Association of Litchfield County, in the State 
of Connecticut, as a minister in good and regu- 
lar standing: —For while these matters were 
| pending, the church of Litchfield had given him 
a “call.” 

We have dwelt at length upon the early years 
of Lyman Beecher, and upon his first pastorate, 
because before its close his character had been 
fully formed. In fact, he was personally and 
professionally formed when, at the age of twen- 
ty-two, he entered upon his labor. The Doctor 
Beecher of Litchfield and Boston and Cincinnati 
| was in all save growth the Lyman Beecher of 
East Hampton. In theology he was in terms 
thoroughly orthodox, even according to the 
| strictest standard of Edwards. Both accepted 
| the same formal creed even upon the questions 
| of Divine Sovereignty and Human Responsibili- 
| ty. Yet when practically presented there was 
|a wide difference. ‘To Edwards, the recluse 
student, the universe moved solely by the action 
of God; men were, after all, but puppets in his 
hands; every action of them and their eternal 
fate was fixed by divine decree, absolutely and 
unchaugeably, before the world began. To 
Beecher, endowed with an intense personality, 
| every man acted, and was to be treated as acting 

from his own volition. In Edwards’s view Di- 
vine Sovereignty—inclnding in the phrase Elec- 
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tion, Decrees, Predestination, and kiudred doc- 
trines—were the fixed point to which Human 
Agency must be made to conform. In Beecher’s 
view Human Agency, and consequently Respons- 
ibility, was the fixed point, and Divine Sover- 
eignty must be so interpreted as not to conflict 
with it. This is not the place, nor is the pres- 
ent writer the one, to decide between these two 
systems, or rather phases of the same system. 
Granting that absolute Divine Sovereignty is 
the golden side, and absolute Human Responsi- 
bility the silver side of the shield, it is enough 
to say that Beecher’s eye was ever fixed on the 
silver side. In his farewell sermon at East | 
Hampton he gave the outline of his theological 
system. This sermon was years after enlarged 
and preached in Boston as a “charge” at the 
ordination of a clergyman, and published under 
the title of ‘*The Bible a Code of Laws.” A} 
single paragraph from this sermon condenses, | 
better than we can, Beecher’s view upon this | 
point. The new pastor was admonished to | 

** Admit no excuse for impenitence, and no | 
plea in mitigation of guilt ; no Decree of God as | 
having any influence to constrain them to sin, | 
or render immediate repeatance impossible ; no 
doctrine of Election or Reprobation as excluding 
them from heaven against their wills, and driv- 
ing them reluctantly to hel! ; no doctrine of To- | 
tal Depravity as destroying Free Agency, and 
rendering transgression involuntary and un- | 
avoidable ; no doctrine of Regeneration by the | 
special agency of the Holy Spirit as implying 
any inability in the sinner to love, and repent, 
and believe, which does not consist wholly in 
his refusal to obey the Most High.” 

Litchfield, whither Beecher removed in 1810 
—he being then in his thirty-fifth year—was a 
type of a New England village of the best class. 
It would be hard to find any where so large a 
proportion of men and women of education and 
culture as were then gathered in Litchfield. 
There were Oliver Wolcott, who had been a 
member of Washington's Cabinet, and his son 
Frederick, a distinguished lawyer; Tapping | 
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Reeve, Principal of the Law School, which for 
forty years was the most noted institution of 
the kind in the country, and several judges, pro- 
fessors in the school; John Pierpont, poet and 
divine; sundry lawyers and physicians of note; 
Sarah Pierce, Principal of a noted Female Acad- 
emy, which drew pupils and their parents from 
every part of the Union; and many another well 
worthy of note. It was “a delightful village, 
on a fruitful hill, richly endowed with schools 
both professional and scientific, with its vener- 
able governors and judges, with its learned law- 


| yers and senators and representatives, and a 


population enlightened and respectable.” 

Beecher sold his Hampton house for ¢1800— 
making a thousand dollars’ clear profit—and 
with the money bought a square hipped-roofed 
house and several acres of land, with garden 
and orchard, pleasantly situated. In a few 
years he built an addition in front to afford 
room for the accommodation of several board- 
ers from the Female Academy. His salary of 
€800 seemed ample to meet his wants, and for 
five years he lived as happy as often falls to the 
lot of mortals. His labors were abundant and 
successful, and he soon became recognized as 
the great man of the region, 

Soon after his settlement he began his war- 
fare against intemperance. There was, and 
long had been, abundant occasion for this. In- 
temperance was the vice of the day. The cler- 
gy were no whit behind their people in the mat- 


| ter of hard drinking. The official meetings of 


the clerical bodies were far from decorous in 
this respect. Beecher could remember that 


| once, when he was a boy, the Association dined 


at Uncle Lot’s. As soon as good Aunt Benton 
saw her reverend guests approaching she ran 


| down to the cellar and drew a pail of beer; 


then the hot irons were thrust in, and the buck- 
et of foaming flip was ready. This soon disap- 
peared ; then came pipes, and in fifteen min- 
utes one could not see across the room. Mat- 
ters went on from bad to worse. Just after his 
settlement at Litchfield there was an ordina- 
tion in a neighboring town. 
When the members of the 
Consociation met at the 
house of the new pastor 
they found an ample side- 
board set out with decant- 
ers and bottles, filled with 
all the liquors then in 
vogue, with water and sug- 
ar for those who wished to 
take their tipple mixed. 
The reverend gentlemen 
took a drink all round, as 
soon as they came in; an- 
other when they were ready 
to set out for the meeting- 
house ;. and another when 
the services were over. 
Then there were drinks at 
dinner to help digestion, 
and private ‘‘ nips” through 
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the afternoon and evening, as each man felt 

inclined. They must have had well-seasoned 

heads, since, notwithstanding this steady im- | 
bibition, “none of the Consociation were drunk ; 

but,” adds Beecher, “that there was not, at 
times, a considerable amount of exhilaration, 
I can not affirm. The side-board, with the 
spillings of water and sugar and liquor, looked 
and smelled like the bar of a very active grog- 
shop. When they had done drinking, and 
had taken pipes and tobacco, in less than fif- 
teen minutes there was such a smoke that you 
couldn’t see. And the noise I can not describe. 
It was the maximum of hilarity. They told 
their stories and were at the height of their jo- 
cose talk.” The Consociation, if not ‘* drunk,” 
was clearly “fuddled.” The Society paid for | 
the treat, and grumbled a little at the amount | 
of liquor consumed. Almost on the heels of | 
this affair came an ordination in another vil- 

lage, and the same Consociation enacted a sim- | 
ilar scene, and the Society murmured still more 
loudly at the cost and scandal. ‘These two” 
meetings,” says Beecher, ‘‘ were near together, | 
and in both my alarm, shame, and indignation 
were intense. It was that which woke me up 
for the war; and I silently took an oath before 
God that I would never attend another ordina- 
tion of that kind.” Others were alarmed too. | 
The General Association appointed a commitice 
to consider the matt»r. Beecher was chairman, 
and drew up a stirring report, ‘‘ the most im- | 
portant paper,” he says, ‘‘that I ever wrote.” 

Out of this grew the “ Massachusetts Temper- 

ance Society,” formed in 1813. This report was 

followed in time by the famous ‘*Six Sermons on | 
Intemperance,” which, when published, wrought 
an effect greater for a time than any other dis- 
courses that have proceeded from the American 
pulpit. 

Very pleasant are the chapters in which the 
daughters of Lyman Beecher, after an interval 
of almost half a century, narrate their reminis- | 
cences of life in Litchfield. This was divided 
into two great periods, the line between them 
marked by a great sorrow. Six years after its 
commencement the beloved Roxana died. No 
wife could have been more tenderly loved, truly 
honored, and deeply mourned. Strong man as 
he was, Beecher had come to look upon her as 
the better and stronger portion of himself; and | 
his first sensation after her death was that of “a 
sort of terror, like that of a child suddenly shut | 
out alone in the dark.” For a whole year after | 
it seemed to him that there was not motive | 
enough in the world to move him. Years after 
he showed to one of his sons a large basket filled 
with manuscripts. ‘‘ There,” he said, ‘‘are the 
sermons I wrote the year after your mother died, 
and there is not one of them good for any thing.” 
Yet at the close of that year, almost to a day, 
hé married a second wife. This wife, Harriet 
Porter, was a worthy successor to Roxana Foote, 
to whose eight children she was as loving a mo- 
ther as to those borne by herself. This union | 
lasted almost twenty years. In less than a year | 
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| otherwise to the parents. 
pastor found himself in debt, and regularly be- 


}at the rate of #200 a year. 





after its dissolution he married a a third wife. 
**T thought,” he ha said long before, “‘ that it 
would be my duty to live in the family state.” 
The chapter in which Harriet Beecher Stowe 
describes her ‘‘ Early Remembrances” of life at 
Litchfield reads like an idyl. We see the fa- 
ther taking his boys on hunting and fishing ex- 
cursions ; coming back at night loaded with the 
spoils of the trout-brook, which nobody but him- 
self could fry as fish should be fried ; of nutting 
expeditions, where the father climbed higher 


|into the trees than any of his boys dared ven- 


ture; of the early spring days wien the great 
logs of the wood-pile were to be cut, split, and 
wheeled off in order that the spot might be 
turned into a cucumber patch, so that Dr. 
Beecher of Litchfield might raise as early eseu- 
‘lents as Dr. Taylor of New Haven, who had 
| warmer and dryer land; and how all the chil- 


| aves, boys and girls, even down to little Har- 


riet, were worked up into a fever of wood-carry- 


| ing emulation by the father’s well-timed declara- 


tion that he ‘‘ wished Harriet was a boy, she 
would do more work than any of them.” Then 


| of the jovial apple season, when, to keep the 


apple-peelers at top of speed, father and children 
would emulate each other in trying to see who 


| could tell the most stories out of Scott’s novels 
| —for those were the days when ‘‘ Ivanhoe” and 
| the ‘* Tales of my Landlord” opened a new era 


in the world of fiction. 

Still there was one cloud, small at first, but 
expanding from year to year, always lowering 
over this pleasant Litchfield home. It was the 
old East Hampton trouble: expenses were too 
great for income. The purchase of the old 
house had required all of the new pastor’s means. 
The addition built to it was to have been paid 
for by money left to Roxana from her fathér’s 
estate. This had been left in the hands of her 
brother, then a thriving merchant in New York. 
He failed; the money was lost, and the cost of 
the building, far greater than had been antici- 
pated, became adebt. The experiment of keep- 
ing boarders—pleasant enough viewed from the 
children’s stand-point, who qnly saw the bright 
dresses and blooming faces ¢f the girls—looked 
It'did not pay. The 


hindhand. His people raised $3000 to pay off 
the debt; securing the sum, most likely, upon 


his property, and making him a present of two 
A 


year’s salary. Affairs went on for a while 
smoothly. But in time new children came, 
and the elder ones were to be educated. Sick- 
ness happened; expenses increased; debts ac- 
cumulated again, slowly but surely. So in 
1826, after sixteen years’ labor at Litchfield, 
Beecher found that he was running behindhand 
The great Mr. 
Micawber had not then enunciated the famous 


| formula that ‘‘if a man had twenty pounds a 
| | 


year for his income, and spent nineteen pounds 
nineteen shillings and sixpence he would be 
| happy; but that if he spent twenty pounds one 
| he would be miserable.” But Beecher reached 
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the same point. ‘‘ For several days and nights,” 
he said, ‘‘I endured what.I shall not attempt 
to describe, only by saying that a few days more 
of such suspense and agitation must have pros- 
trated me entirely.” The matter fairly before 
him, he met the case honestly. The condition 


of his congregation was not such as to lead him 
to expect that they could furnish him the money 


that he must have. ‘‘I will, therefore,” he 
said, ‘‘ask for a dismission, sell my property, 
pay my debts, and cast myself upon the protec- 
tion and guidance of Heaven.” 

Twelve hours after coming to this decision he 
received a formal letter asking him to become 
the pastor of the Hanover Church in Boston. 
The call was accepted, and Beecher took up his 
abode in the New. England capital. The six 
years during which his ministry in Boston last- 
ed were the most brilliant of his life. He had 
just closed his first half century. In spite of 
the climate, which demanded the most watch- 
ful care in dress to meet its daily changes, he 
took a new lease of strength. He was more 
vigorous in body and mind than ever before. 
The sphere of his action was wide enough to 
call for the exercise of all his powers. The old 
burden of insufficient means was lifted from his 
shoulders. His children, whose spiritual con- 
dition had caused him constant uneasiness, had 
been one after another converted. One son 
had already entered the ministry, others were 
preparing to enter. No wonder that he preach- 
ed and prayed and wrote, as he had never before 
wrote and prayed and preached. He was sus- 
tained and upheld by the fervent admiration of 
his church, and of the great body of his clerical 
associates. It was mainly by his efforts tliat 
the great Unitarian wave was turned which had 
threatened to sweep the old Puritan faith from 
New England. Beecher threw himself into this 
contest with intense earnestness. He could not 





have done otherwise. 
In his view the Uni- 
tarian systexa of doe- 
trine and philosophy 
was dishonoring to 
God and ruinous to 
man. The adherents 
of this system had 
crept by stealth into 
orthodox _ churches, 
driven out the right- 
ful owners, and taken 
wrongful possession. 
The old foundations 
established by the Pil- 
grim Fathers for the 
perpetuation of their 
own theology had been 
peryerted to the sup- 
port of doctrines which 
they repudiated. Har- 
vard College had been 
seized; the: fund left 
to maintain an annual 
sermon on the Trinity 
was expended to keep up a yearly lecture de- 
claring that there was no Trinity; the Hollis 
Professorship of Divinity was employed to train 
up a class of mjmisters whose ideas were in avow- 
ed opposition to the intention of its orthodox 
founder; the fountain from which pure truth 
should have flowed was perverted at its very 
source. So Beecher believed; and he acted in 
accordance with his conviction. We who look 
back upon this famous controversy, whatever we 
may think of its grounds, must find much to 
condemn in the spirit and manner in which it 
was conducted. The odium theologicum is pro- 
verbially the bitterest of all hatreds. We must 
admit that Beecher said and wrote many things 
unwise, harsh, and unjust. He would have been 
more or less than himself had he not done so. 
His biographer indeed intimates that, in his 
violent personal denunciations, he must be un- 
derstood as only “‘ speaking in a highly figura- 
tive sense of the logical demolition of error.” 
But the ‘‘ written letter remains;” ard we can 
not pronounce this controversy profitable read- 
ing. Nor do we think any man now will do 
well to pore over the controversies —such as 
those upon ‘‘ Revivals” and ‘‘Taylorism,” in 
which Beecher was engaged with some of his 
own clerical associates. Let the dead past 
bury its dead. 

Let us endeavor to present a personal picture 
of the man Lyman Beecher as he appeared dur- 
ing this period of his highest power, when he 
was beyond all dispute the foremost clergyman 
of the day—the acknowledged champion and 
defender of the faith. 

No stranger, who should have been present at 
weekly reunion of the Boston ministers, would & 
first have recognized the great orthodox leader 
in the short, square, toothless old man in neg- 
ligent undress, who seemed the perpetual mark 
for jokes and sly witticisms, which he always 
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sent back with interest. His absence of mind 
was proverbial. One pair of spectacles would 
be very apt to be on the top of his head, another 


for a third. His watch was rarely wound up, 
and when wound up was never right. If he had 
yecasion to make a memorandum he never had 
a pencil; he would borrow that of a neighbor, 
dash off a few hasty notes, and pocket it; the 
next time he wanted to write he would borrow 
another pencil, and so on, until those of half the 
company were stowed away in his pockets. Then 
some one would ask how many pencils he had; 
and recalled to recollection, he would begin dis- 
tributing them among their owners. Yet before 
long the stranger would discover that this little 
absent-minded, genial man was not merely the 
favorite, but the master-spirit of the assembly. 
The most famous of his daughters shall fur- 
nish us with a sketch of a single imaginary day 
in this Boston life. He was a sound sleeper, 
and it was the special duty of the reigning 
“baby” of the household to waken him in the 
morning. She had been instracted that to do 
this she must take him by the nose, kiss him a 
great many times before the heaviness of his 
head would go off so that he could lift it. Fair- 
ly awakened, there was a difficulty in the way 
of rising. He was afraid there was ‘‘a great 
lion under the bed,” who would surely catch 
him by the foot. Little curly-head must solemn- 
ly promise that she would not let him be eaten 
up if he rose. All this took so long that the 
breakfast bell would have rung before he was in 
condition to be led into the room by his little 
monitor. It is a week day, but he is to preach 
in the evening. He has made no special prepa- 
rations—for this is to be a discourse mainly ex- | 
tempore. All day long he is accessible to every 
body, talking with any one who would talk. | 
Now and then he rushes out to the yard, where 
he has a gymnastic apparatus, swings on a pole 
or climbs a ladder hand-over-hand. Perhaps he | 
takes a turn with his wood-saw; or if the wood 
is all eut, he has a load of sand in the cell, 
which he shovels from side to side by way of ex- 


| careful statement of the subject, almost as con- 
| densed as a series of mathematical axioms. 


| Then follows the scriptural argument; then 
on his nose, while he was fumbling in his pockets | 


the answering of objections. The Doctor has 
warmed to his work. He is conversational, 
acute, sometimes exciting a smile by quaintness 
of illustration or phrase. Last of all comes the 
essential point—the application. The preacher 
is thoroughly aroused. He warns, pleads, en- 
treats, as though the whole audience were one 
person whom he must persuade, before he leeves 
the pulpit, to take some step of mighty import. 

Service over, the Doctor goes directly home. 
He has been wrought up to the highest tension 
of mind and body, and must let himself ‘run 
down” by spending an hour or two in sport and 
talk with his family. He is lively, sparkling, 
and jocose, full of anecdote and incident. Prob- 
ably the old violin which had come down from 
East Hampton is brought out. The Doetor gets 
cleverly through with ‘“ Auld Lang Syne, ‘‘ Bon- 
nie Doon,” and that fine tune with the question- 
able title of “‘ Go to the Devil and shake your- 
self,” but is sure to break down in ‘* Money 
Musk,” and the ‘* College Hornpipe.” Now and 
then, when the good mother has gone to bed be- 
fore him, he is wrought upon by the petitions 
of the young fry to go through the wonders of 
the double-shuffle which he used when a lad to 
dance on the barn-floor at corn-huskings; but 
these saltatory exhibitions make such ravages 
with the toes of his stockings that they are not 
in much favor with the female authorities upon 
whom falls the labor of thé inevitable darnings. 
These performances were a part of his system of 
physical regimen. ‘If I were to go to bed,” he 
said, ‘‘ at the key at which I leave off preaching, 
I should toss and tumble all night. I must let 
off steam gradually, and then I can sleep like a 
child.” 

Meantime the Church had begun to compre- 
hend the vast importance of the great valley of 
the Mississippi. An attempt was made to es- 
tablish a theological seminary in that region. 
Sixty acres of land at Walnut Hills, near Cin- 
cinnati, had been given, besides a few thousand 





ercise. An hour or two before service time he 
rushes up to his study, flings off his coat, takes | 
a few swings with the dumb-bells, sits down, and | 
begins dashing off notes on bits of paper about | 
as big as the palm of his hand. The church- | 
bells begin to ring, but he still writes; they be- 
gin to toll; messengers are sent to hurry him; | 
and at last he rushes down stairs like a hurri- | 
‘ane, papers in hand, with cravat and coat collar | 
all awry, demanding a pin to fasten his loose | 
notes together. Wife and daughters lay vio-| 
lent hands upon him, settling his attire as well 
as possible. The notes are thrust into the 
crown of his hat; wife or danghter hooked 
upon his arm; and they are off for church at 
breathless speed. He elbows his way through 
the crowd, and storms up the pulpit stairs. 
The preliminary services over, the sermon com- | 
mences. Hastily prepated as it seems, it is 
really no hasty production. It begins with a 


dollars in cash, toward establishing such an in- 
stitution, to bear the name of Lane Seminary, 
in honor of the principal donor. Agents were 
sent East and South to collect the further funds 
necessary to erect buildings and endow profess- 
orships. They met with scanty success. No 
man of whom people at the East knew enough 
to have confidence in him was identified with 
the scheme. Its friends perceived that they 


must have at the head of it one of the first cler~ ° 


gymen in the nation; and they felt assured that 
he must be willing to go, and that his people 
must give him up for that work. Beecher was 
fixed upon by ¢ommon consent as the man. 
Arthur Tappan, a New York merchant, said he 
would give ¢20,000—or rather would pay the 
annual interest upon that sum—if Beecher would 
go. More money was pledged upon similar con- 
ditions. Beecher accepted the call as a man- 


date from his Divine Master, and, after six years 
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BEECHER’S RESIDENCE AT WALNUT 


of laborious, successful, and happy work in Bos- 
ton, bade farewell to his people, and became 
President and Professor of Theology in Lane 
Seminary, a place which he continued to fill for 
eighteen years. 

It is not our purpose to present details of 
Beecher’s career at the West. Enough to say, 
there were untoward influenees at work against 
Lane Seminary from the outset. Two parties had 
arisen in the Presbyterian Church. The cler- 
gymen of the ‘‘ Old School” distrusted Beecher 
as a ‘‘New School” man. In 1835 the great 
champion of orthodoxy was arraigned before his 
Presbytery on charge of heresy. He was ac- 
quitted, and the prosecutors appealed to the Sy- 
nod. In reading the reports of the trial before 
the Synod one might fancy that he was wading 
through the proceedings of a political conven- 
tion, where the cunningest wire-pullers would 
win the day. Beecher indeed won it, but by 
the skin of his teeth and by superior dexterity. 
‘*T was naturally fitted to be a lawver,” he said 
of himself. The Synod gave a most Pickwick- 
ian decision. The appeal of Dr. Wilson, the 
prosecutor, was sustained ; he had done nothing 
wrong in charging Dr. Beecher with slander and 
hypocrisy besides unsoundness in the faith; but 
there was nothing to show that Dr. Beecher was 
unsound, or even « hypocrite é6r slanderer; he 
was admonished to be very guarded in future ; 
and as, moreover, he had promised to abide by 
the decision of the Synod, that body were very 
well satisfied, and saw nothing to impair their 
confidence in him ‘as a minister of the gospel 
in the Presbyterian Church,” and desired him 


to publish a pamphlet 
setting forth what he 
believed on the subjects 
of Total Depravity, 
Original Sin, Natural 
and Moral Ability, ete. 
The decision was about 
equivalent to saying 
‘Both parties are whol- 
ly guiltless, Dr. Beech- 
er most so, but he must 
not do so again.” Wil- 
son appealed to the 
General Assembly of 
1836, but when the time 
of trial came withdrew 
: his appeal, because he 
found that his friends 
would not sustain him. 
Beecher now had his 
prosecutor fairly on the 
hip, for, by the Book 
of Discipline, one who 
prosecuted a minister, 
and failed to prove his 
charge, was to be him- 
self censured as a “‘slan- 
derer of the Gospel min- 
istry.” Beecher noted 
the point; but.after en- 
joying the consterna- 
tion of the other side for a few minutes, said 
that he would not press it, and let the matter 
drop. 

Meanwhile came in the anti-slavery imbroglio 
of 1834. The point was this: The students 
wished to discuss the question of slavery. It 
was vacation, and the Faculty were not on the 
ground. The Executive Committee forbade the 
discussion. The students seceded in a body; 
and Lane Seminary was left with more Profess- 
ors than Students. For four years there were 
only five students toaclass. Once, when term 
was about to open, not a single student had of- 
fered himself for the next class. Beecher went 
off on a recruiting expedition through the West- 
ern colleges. He came back with a dozen re- 
cruits. Next year a new class of thirty-five 
was formed. Lane Seminary had got over its 
** dry time.” 

Of the great quarrel of these years, resulting 
in the disruption of the Presbyterian Church, 
we will not speak at length. The world has 
come to a decision respecting it which will not 
be reversed. Most of the members of both 
schools acted honestly; they followed their lead- 
ers as a flock of sheep follows the bell-wether. 
Some of the leaders on both sides were honest 
and earnest, believing that they were contend- 
ing for the ‘‘ faith once delivered to the saints.” 
But on the part of the chief moving spirits it 
was a mere struggle for power and place, as des- 
titute of piety as the struggles of political cliques 
are of patriotism. Beecher strove earnestly to 
avoid disunion. Barring some warmth of ex- 
pression, we find nothing to blame in his course. 
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So, for almost score of years, Beeche a fought | and moni endurance. The end of endurance 
out the battle at Lane, under many discourage- | ;came. In 1850, when he had just reached his 
ments, among which not the least was the old | seventy-fifth year, he resigned his professorship, 
trouble of want of funds. Tappan, whose sub-| hoping that he might be able to revise some of 
scription was to pay his salary, had failed, and | his writings, which, he said, “ without my re- 
the promised interest on his endowment was | vision must be useless, and which, I think, may 
not forthcoming. The President and Theolog- | be useful to the Church of God.” 
ical Professor was more than once “‘ hard up ;” This purpose was only partially accomplished. 
but somehow, at the pinch, money turned up, oft-| Beecher returned to Boston in 1851. During 
en from quite unexpected sources. However, he| the two following years he issued three vol- 
had all the while a pleasant home in a modest | umes of his ‘* Works,” and iried to begin his 
brick house, one of the Seminary buildings, | ‘‘Memoirs.” It was too late. The spring of his 
standing in a grove of beeches, oaks, elms, and | strong life was weakened. He could not say 
tulips spared from the primeval forest. what he wished to tell. The most that he could 

Here and there, in the closing volume, inter- | do was to aid his children in the preparation of 
mingled with notices of ecclesiastical quarrels, | the work. For a few years he preached occa- 
of troubles, cares, labors, and bereaverfents, we | sionally, and with some traces of his old power, 
get glimpses of home-life at Walnut Hills. The | and not wholly without his old success. Still it 
house is full. Several of his own children, and | was clear to others, and most likely to himself, 
of his third wife, are the regular inmates. The | that he was failing, not rapidly, but slowly and 
grove is the favorite resort of the young people | surely. Memory went first; then the power of 
of his congregation; for besides his Professor- | expression passed away. Yet there seemed to 
ship in the Seminary, he is pastor of a church | be an augmentation of bodily vigor. ‘‘ The day 
in Cincinnati. His ‘study, now on the ground-| he was eighty-one” [October 12, 1856], writes 
floor, is the place where he receives students and | Professor Stowe, his son-in-law, "es he was with 
friends. He is as odd in looks and habits as| me in Andover, and wished to attend my lee- 
ever. His spectacles are, however, a less an-| ture in the Seminary. He was not quite ready 
noyance than of old; he has got a pair com- when the bell rang, and I walked on in the usual 
posed of a plain and a convex half, through | path without him. Presently he came skipping 

hich he can see at different distances. In| across lots, laid his hand on the five-barred 

‘pigeon time” he has a loaded gun in one cor- | fence, which he cleared at a bound, and was in 
ner, and his youngest son is posted at the win- | the lecture-room before me.” Not quite a year 
dow to watch for the appearance of a flock. | after, the last letter which he ever wrote was 
The signal is given; the Doctor leaps up from |penned. When he left Lane his salary was in 
his writing ; adjusts his spectacles to the long | arrears nearly $4000. Now after seven years 
range, springs to the grove, takes a shot; rg came a draft for $1000, in part payment. He 
justs his spectacles to short range, and goes on | endeavored to reply to the letter which accom- 
with his writing. We have space for but one | panied the draft. After six distinct efforts he 
more home scene. Thirteen children have been | wrote a letter which clearly shows the effort of 
born te him; eleven are living, all past child-| his mind to break the cloud that was steadily 
hood, but widely scattered. Five were at home, | gathering over it. .There are flashes of his old 
the others at various places East and West. | strong diction, remembrances of the hymns 
They had never been all together; some of them | which he had so often read, and glimpses of 
had never seen some of the others. A family | half-forgotten reminiscences of his early prime. 
meeting was at last arranged, and one Sunday | Thus runs his last letter: 
morning in 1835 the whole living family met| «pian Frrevp,—There are moments of hope and fear, 
for the first time under the father’s roof, with | and apprehension and relief, that may fill the soul. We 
smiles and tears, thanksgiving and sorrowing. | knew that you would be pressed to advance the successive 
One son filled the father’s pulpit in the morn- oe tgerae aatiey manmade niga gS Beers adh tens ng 
: s left us in not a little doubt. But when increasing earth- 
ing, another in the evening; the family occu- | quakes swept over you in ceaseless continuousness, our 
pied three pews. The family meeting lasted | hearts died within us, or waked only to hear that all was 
two whole days. On the morning of the third, | lst. When, therefore, on yesterday morning, on our first 
after prayer, a farewell hymn, and a solemn arrival home, your opened letter told me that all was well, 


" “ with all the testimonials, it required time and an effort 
blessing from the patriarch, they parted, never | for our astonishment to get up, and to wake up our realiz- 


again to meet on earth. ations, and to clothe our thoughts with wonder, gratitude, 

No years of Beecher’s life were more earnest | #04 praise. As soon as tears and emotion would permit, 
P aie ‘ . we bowed to God together, and, as the pious Montauk wo- 
ane — then the Sret fifteen of those at Lase | man said to her benefactor, ‘I think, Colonel Gardiner, 
Seminary. ‘‘ Never,” says his son-in-law, “ did | Goq inclined you to give us this meat. I thank you also, 
lie wheel a greater number of heavenly wheel- | Colonel Gardiner"—and in our condition, we think God 





barrows at one and the same time.” Had he | #ls0 ivelined you to do these things, and we thank'you 
husbanded his energies, and turned them in a |‘ >rother, for ail your care for us.” 

single channel, his mental force might have last- Friends and children were, however, able and 
ed far beyond the term of threescore years and | willing to see to it that the brave old veteran of 
ten. But this was not to be. Gireumstances, | fourscore years should be fully provided for. 
and his own strong willand sense of duty, spurred | The Lane arrears were paid up; a house was 
him on to work to the utmost limit of physical purchased for him in Brooklyn, close by that of 
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his most famous son; and here, with an annuity 
sufficient for his wants, he passed the last seven 
years of his life, ministered to by his children by | 
blood and marriage. Month by month the veil 
between him and the outward world grew thick- 
er, fold by fold. The connection between him 
and the world grew weaker and weaker. Mem- 
ory was gone, language was gone—or seemed to 
be so. Yet now and then were strange flashes 
which seemed to say that the strong mind was 
curtained, not blinded. ‘‘Dr. Beecher,” said 
some one to him, “ you know a great deal: tell 
us what is the greatest of all things.” For a 
moment the curtain seemed to be rent, and he 
replied, with his old vigor, terseness, and earn- 
estness: ‘‘It is not theology, it is not contro- 
versy ; but it is to save souls.” ‘Then the cur- 
tain fell again, and he was lost to human sight | 
behind its folds. For the last year of his life all 
the organs of communication between him and 
the world without appeared to fail, except that | 
indistinct phrases seemed to indicate that the 
mental life existed. Still his eye was bright, | 
and his face bore an expression of strength and 
sweetness. Yet even to the very close there were 
moments when the veil was for a moment part- 
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ed. Once he broke out in the magnificent words 
of the great Apostle: ‘‘I ‘have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith: henceforth there is laid up for me 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, th 
righteous Judge, will give me at that day: 
adding, ‘‘that is my testimony; write it down: 
that is my testimony.”’ Again, still later, | 
called to his daughter, thinking her to be hi 
beloved Roxana, the wife of his youth: ‘‘M 
ther, mother, come and sit beside me; I hay 
had a vision of heaven!” His utterance was as 
full and strong as in his best days. H« 
on: **I think I have begun to go: Oh, su 
scenes as I have been permitted to behold! | 
have seen the King of Glory himself.”—* Did 
you see Jesus?” asked his daughter at length 
** All was swallowed up in God himself,” 
the answer. For an hour he remained talking 
and praying. The next day he had to human 
perception only an indistinct remembrance of 
some great joy. What there was to himself, be- 
hind the closed veil, no man can know. The 
wisest and most thoughtful of men have believed 
that the soul which rises with us comes into this 
earthly life from God, who is its home, bearing 
with it dim remembrances 
of the glories of its former 
state. Upon stronger evi- 
dence we may believe that 
to the human being who 
has worthily passed al- 
most through the proba- 
tion of this mortal life is 
sometimes vouchsafed a 
glance across that im- 
mortal sea over which he 
must soon voyage, and a 
glimpse of the glories of 
his eternal home. If such 
grace be ever granted to 
man, we may almost trust 
that it was vouchsafed to 
Lyman Beecher et the 
close of his earthly life. 
But of this it is only given 
to us to know that the last 
indication of mortal life 
was a mute response to 
his wife, showing that 
he understood the hymn 
which she was repeating : 


went 


was 


“Jesus, lover of my soul, 

Let me to thy bosom fly.” 

Then, with a face il- 
luminated with a solemn 
and divine radiance, soft- 
ly and tenderly, without 
even a sigh, he passed to 
the everlasting rest. He 
died on the 10th of Jan- 
uary, 1863. He had just 
entered upon his eighty- 
eighth year. They bu- 
ried him with tears of joy 
and songs of praise. 
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M‘OLELLAN, 


HEROIC DEEDS OF HEROIC MEN. 


BY JOHN §. 


VI.—THE CHANGE OF BASE. 

The Necessity of a Movement from the Chickahominy to 
the James.—Difficulties to be Surmounted.—Conflict at 
Beacon Dam.—Battle of Gaines’s Mill.--Thrilling Inci- 
dent.—Sufferings of the Rebels.—Charge of the Fifth 
Cavalry.—Testimony of Colonel Estvan.—Heroie Fight- 
ing.—Valor of the Rear-Guard of the Army of the Poto- 
mac.—Flight from the Hospital.—The Train on Fire.— 
Touching Scenes. —Serenity of General M‘Clellan. 
),ARLY in June, 1862, the patriot army, 
‘4 under General George B. M‘Cleilan, hav- 

ing slowly followed the retreating rebelé from 

Yorktown, encamped in the midst of the mias- 

matic swamps of the Chickaliéminy. The hos- 

pitals were filled with the sick, the wounded, and 
the dying. The patriot army, in its encamp- 
ment, presented to the enemy a front of about 


Cc. ABBOTT, 


twenty milesin length. The extreme left rest- 
ed upon an almost impassable morass, called 
White Oak Swamp. The right wing was sta- 
tioned upon some slight eminences on each side 
of the Chickahominy. Strong divisions were 
posted at some distance from the right wing, to 
guard against surprise. The left wing, protect- 
ed by the swamp, was within five miles of the 
James River. 

All the troops were sheltered by intrench- 
ments. Eight divisions of the army were on 
the Richmond side of the Chickahominy. Twe 
divisions, under General Fitz John Porter, with 
the regulars, under General Sykes, were posted 
on the left banks of the Chickahominy. Not- 





withstanding the vast amount of sickness, it was 
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reported that one hundred and fifteen thousand 
could in an hour be marshaled in battle-array. 
But it was speedily seen, even by eyes not 
practiced in military affairs, that the patriot 
army was in an extremely critical position. 
Never were troops more perfectly entrapped. 
The enemy were before them in great numbers, 
and so concentrated that they could direct their 
whole force, almost at any hour, upon any por- 
tion of our widely-extended lines. Should we 
withdraw the two divisions and the regulars 
from the left banks of the Chickahominy the 
rebels could, with a rush, destroy our only line 


of communication, and seize upon our immense | 


supply of stores upon the Pamunky. Should 
we, on the other hand, send back across the 
Chickahominy the eight divisions besieging 
Richmond, it would be the relinquishmeat of 
the siege, and there would remain nothing be- 
fore us but a disgraceful and disastrous retreat 
to Fortress Monroe, pursued by an exultant en- 
emy. To remain as we were, was to accomplish 
nothing, and only to expose ourselves to sure 
destruction. It was manifest that there was no 
salvation for the army but in effecting a change 
of base, so that the dépdt of our supplies could 
be upon the James River. The supplies could 
then be brought up the river under the protec- 
tion of our gun-boats; and thus the exposed 
line of transportation from the Pamunky could 
be avoided. 

This change of base should have been effected 
immediately upon the destruction of the Merri- 
mac, when our army, without any difficulty, 
could have passed over from the York Kiver to 
the James. Now it could only be accomplished 
under circumstances of the utmost peril. Still 
there was delay, while every hour of delay only 
added to the difficulty and the danger. On 
Wednesday, the 25th of June, General M‘Clel- 
lan, who was manifestly oppressed with the most 
intense anxiety, telegraphed the Secretary of 
War: 


‘Several contrabands, just in, give information con- 
firming the supposition that Jackson's advance is at or 
near Hanover Court House. I am inclined to think that 
Jackson will attack my right and rear. Tue rebel force is 
stated at 200,000, including Jackson and Beauregard. I 
regret my great inferiority of numbers, but feel that I am 
in no way responsible for it, as I have not failed to repre- 
sent repeatedly the necessity of reinforcements; that this 
was the decisive point, and that all the available means 
of the Government should be concentrated here. I will 
do all I can do with the splendid army I have the honor 
to command, and, if it is destroyed by overwhelming 
numbers, can at least die with it and share its fate. But 
if the result of the action which will occur to-morrow, or 
within a short time, is a di , the responsibility can 
not be thrown on my shoulders. It must rest where it be- 
longs. I feel that there is no use in my again asking for 
reinforcements."* 





To this the President replied : 


“ Your dispatch of yesterday, suggesting the probability 
of your being overwhelmed by 200,000 men, and talking 
of whom the responsibility will belong to, pains me very 
much, I give you all I can, and act on the presumption 
that you will do the best you can with what you have; 
while you continue—ungenerously, I think—to assume 


* Report of Congressional] Committee, p. 10. 





| that I could give you more if I would. I have omitted, | 
shall omit, no opportunity to send reinforcements when. 
ever I possibly can."** 


The morning of Thursday, the 26th of June, 
| dawned upon the two hostile hosts. Twenty- 
| five days had now passed since the battle of 
| Seven Pines Three months had elapsed since 
| our troops first landed upon the Peninsula. The 
| two armies had for several weeks been so near 
| together that their pickets were within hailing 
distance, and often bandied jokes or conversed 
| amicably with each other, exchanging newspa- 
| pers and other trifles. 
| On the 25th of June a council of war had been 
held in the rebel capital. Nearly all the prom- 
inent generals of the rebellion were present. 
The front of General M‘Clellan’s army extended 
in a gentle curve along a line, as we have men- 
tioned, more than twenty miles in extent. It 
was decided by the rebel officers to concentrate 
nearly their whole force, now greatly augment- 
ed, and to fall with the utmost possible impetu- 
osity upon the extreme right wing of the National 
army, and annihilate it before it could receive 
any support. The victorious rebels would then, 
with a rush and a yell, fall upon the centre, and 
then upon the left wing, and thus, by piecemeal, 
utterly destroy the army. It was a well laid 
plan. Its execution seemed so feasible and 
simple that the rebels entertained no doubt what- 
ever of its entire success. Unprofessional men 
all over the country had long anticipated this 
precise movement. It was a peril obvious to 
any ordinary common sense. 

General M‘Clellan was now so conscious of 
the exposed position of the army that, abandon- 
ing all offensive movements, he assumed a de- 
fensive attitude; and at this disastrously late 
hour, when the exultant rebels were just about 
to dash upon him, resolved to attempt a move- 
ment to the James River. The execution of 
this plan was exceedingly perilous in the pres- 
ence of a vigilant and powerful foe; but there 
was no other salvation for the army. In prep- 
aration for this movement, there was a curious 
reconnoissance made by General M‘Clellan and 
several officers of his staff. They climbed a 
very high tree within a hundred yards of the 
rebel pickets, and with spy-glasses surveyed the 
whole ground, and held a council of war. It 
was necessary to move the stores and baggage, 
much of it for a distance of thirty miles, mainly 
by a single road, exposed all the way to the en- 
emy, who by several different roads, radiating 
from Richmond, could throw a heavy force upon 
any one point, or upon several points at the 
same time. 

On the whole of Thursday, June 26, the woods 
resounded with cannon and musketry, as evolu- 
tions were going on upon both sides—the rebels 
preparing to make an attack, the patriots pre- 
paring for retreat. But in all the conflicts of 
that eventful day the patriot troops, led by 
Porter, Kearney, and Hooker—men who ever 
rushed where danger was thickest—won signal 
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and commenced cross- 
ing the stream in great 
force. About forty 
thousand passed over 
on Thursday, the 26th; 
twenty thousand the 
next day; and by noon 
of Saturday, the 28th, 
full seventy thousand 
rebels were on the left 


~~ 








banks of the Chicka- |% 
“ ? 
hominy.* Jackson, |,%_ 
1 ° ~< 
Longstreet, A. P. Hill, | %&, 
and G. W. Smith led [fF Y 
this strong array. [i “~ 
+ : : x) » 
From an eminence in |_%= 


the vicinity of Mechan- 
icsville these dense col- 
umns could be seen as 
they crossed by the va- 
rious bridges they had 
reared. It was one of 
the most sultry of suin- 
mer days. Not a leaf 
moved in the breath- 
less wind. 

The whole rebel 
force was under the 
command of General 
Robert E. Lee, who 
had succeeded Johns- 
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ton. In the afternoon 


of Thursday, the 26th, the first of the famous sev- | 


ven days’ battles commenced. General Hill threw 
himself, with the impetuosity of assured success, 
upon the patriot troops under General M‘Call, 
who held the advance of General Porter at Me- 
chanicsville, upon the left banks of the Chicka- 
hominy. The conflict was very severe. But 
General M‘Call had posted himself on the banks 
of a ravine called Beaver Dam. Here he had 
made qn abattis and thrown up some light in- 
trenchments, and the outnumbering enemy, not- 
withstanding the most desperate efforts, was un- 
able to dislodge him. The battle raged with 





* Siege of Richmond, by Jpel Coc’:, p. 307, 
Vor. XXX.—No. 180.—3B 
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great fury till half past nine at night. 
tacking rebels were about 60,000. The patriots 


The at- 


numbered but 35,000. Thus terminated the 
first day's fight, with a decided repulse to the 
rebels. The exhausted soldiers, friend and foe, 
slept upon their arms. The most distinguished 
honor is due the patriot soldiers, who thus suc- 
cessfully repelled their greatly outnumbering as 
sailants in this hard-fought battle of Mechanics- 
ville. 

All the night both parties were busy in col- 
lecting the wounded, and burying the dead. 
Each army was watchful to guard against a 
night attack. General M‘Call and his staff 
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ROBERT FE. LEE. 


bivouacked sleeplessiy in the open air. 

he night the whole of General Porter's baggage 
was sent across the Chickahominy in prepara- 
tion for the retreat, and united with the im- 
mense train which was to struggle along, main- 
ly by a single road, assailed at every point, to 
the banks of the James River. At the same 
time orders were given to evacuate White House, 
to destroy all the immense stores there which 
could not be removed, and also to burn all the 
magazines along the railway between the Pa- 
munky and the Chickahominy. General Stone- 
man, with his flying artillery, was charged with 
the execution of this order. 

A little after midnight, on Friday morning, 
General M‘Call was ordered to fall back on the 
bridges which had been thrown across the Chick- 
ahominy about a mile in his rear. Here he was 


. | 
to make another desperate stand with the troops 


of Generals Porter, Morrell, and Sykes, and beat 


During 
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back the foe, while the 
main body of the army 
attempted the humil- 
iating movement t 
which it was doom- 
ed. The soldiers noy 
awoke for the first tin 
to the consciousness 
that the siege of Ric] 
mond was abandoned. 
that the whole arm 
was on the retreat, ani 
that the divisions un- 
der General Porte 
were merely operating 
as a rear-guard, to beat 
back the exultant on- 
rushing rebels. 

At three o'clock in 
the morning the patri 
ot troops, under Gener- 
al M ‘Call, commenced 
slowly retiring. Th 
rebels were on th 
alert, and immediately 
pressed forward in pur- 
suit, yet very cautious- 
ly, lest they should bx 
drawn into a 
With great precision 
and firmness the patri- 
ots, crowded by thi 
assailants, fell back 
not a man proving rec- 
reant to duty. Gen- 
eral Porter formed 
them in line, with the 
other troops com) 0s 
ing the rear-guard, i 
ranks of battle extend- 
ing over two miles 
from the Chickahom- 
iny to Coal Harbor. 
The extreme left was 
held by General Meade. 
Then followed success- 
ively Generals Butterfield, Martindale, Griffin 
and Sykes. General Reynolds, of the reserve, 
held the right of the line at Coal Harbor. Gen- 
erals Cook and Seymour were slightly in the rear 
to support any portion of the line which might be 
broken. General Fitz John Porter was in com- 
mand of the whole corps. He had in all about 
30,000 troops. Sixty pieces of cannon were 
advantageously stationed upon the eminences 
around. The enemy were advancing with forces 
now swelled to between sixty and rinety thou- 
sand, * 

Cautiously, yet resolutely, the rebels advanced 
ia three columns. The second day of the bloody 
fight, Friday, June 27, was to be ushered in, 
with its clouds of terror and its flow of blood. 
One rebel column advanced along the banks of 
the river. One marched by a parallel path 
about a mile inland. The third column moved 
~ * See Report of Congressional Committee, p. ll. on 


snare. 
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directly upon Coal Harbor. It was not until 
near noon tat the battle, in all its fury, com- 
menced. I: has been called the battle of Gaines’s 
Mill, since a mill by that name was near the 
central point of attack. One hundred and twen- 
ty pieces of artillery, on the two sides, opened 
their tremendous fire. The hills shook with 
the concussion, and the two armies were soon 
enveloped in clouds of smoke. Under cover of 
this fire the rebels made several charges, with a 
disregard of death never surpassed. But the 
National troops were well posted; they fought 
with all the bravery which mortal men could 





show, and repulsed their overwhelming foes with 
prodigious slaughter. 

During the action, which, as we have men- 
tioned, extended along a line over two miles in 
length, the Rev. Wm. Dickson, Chaplain of the 
Twelfth Pennsylvania Reserves, was in a hos- 
pital attending to the wounded men. ‘The hés- 
pital was in the shelter of a ravine, up which 
the rebels commenced marching several col- 
uinns that they might outflank us. Soon the 
alarm reached the hospital that the rebels were 
upon them. Mr. Dickson ran up the side of 
the ravine and saw close at hand, in rapid march, 
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DANIEL BUTTERFIELD. 


the columns of the foe. At the same moment 
he heard a shout from a patriot battery in his 
rear, ‘‘ Lie down; you are right in our way!” 
He threw himself upon his face, and there was 
a thunder roar, and a shell went shrieking over 
his head. Knowing that the guns were fired 


only route for his retreat, he instantly sprang 
up, ran a few steps, and again threw himself 
upon the ground. There was another lightning 
flash, thunder roar, and shrieking sheil, when 


he was again upon his feet. Thus he ran the| 
perilous gauntlet of two batteries in full play; | 


springing from the ground at every flash as the 
charge passed over him, and nicely calculating 
the time when to throw himself upon his face 


to avoid another discharge. The men working | 


the guns often caught a glimpse of him, and 
shouted, ‘‘ Out of the way, or you'll be shot!” 
He coolly shouted back, ‘‘ Fire away. I'll take 
care of myself!” A men must not only have 
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| great strength of nerve, but must have been 
| often under fire, to pass thus heroically through 


such an ordeal as this. 
The battle is described by those who wit- 
nessed it as one of very peculiar picturesque 


| beauty, if beauty can be ascribed to evolutions 
in line, and that the line extended along the | 


leading to such awful carnage. The extended 
plain was undulating, risiag into many gentk 
swells densely wooded. Numerous batteries 
were thundering on every side. The polished 
weapons of over one hundred thousand combat- 
ants were gleaming over the hills and through 
the valleys in the rays of a brilliant June sun. 


| Squadrons of cavalry were sweeping through 


the dells; columns of infantry, in dense black 
masses, with their bristling bayonets, were climb- 
ing the hills, or, defiling in long lines, were rush- 
ing upon the foe in impetuous charges. Flying 


| artillery were moving with almost supernatural 


velocity from ridge to ridge, bellowing forth their 
deadly thunders. Thousands of lancers finely 
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mounted, and with their floating pennons, were 
stationed along the banks of the ravine awaiting 
the summons to plunge into the maelstrom of 
death. Many of the reserves were concealed in 
the hollows or behind the dense foliage of the 
woods, and as the exigencies of the baftle called 
them forth, they rose from their concealment, 
and, with loud cheers, rushed to meet the foe. 


Indeed, at one time it seemed as thongh the | 


National troops, even against such fearful odds, 
would surely gain the victory. 

General Butterfield signalized himself great- 
ly on this day by his almost superhuman efforts | 





to beat back the foe. His horse was shot under 
him. <A fragment of a shell struck his hat. 
His sword was indented by a musket ball. Sev- 
eral of his aids fell at his side. Still, reckless 
of danger and death, he rallied his heroic men 
to the most desperate resistance, sharing with 
them every peril. 

The fury of the cannonade was such °that 
clouds of dust plowed up by the balls hung 
smotheringly over the battle-field. Thus hour 
after hour the desperate struggle was contin- 


jued. Every man of the National reserves was 


at length in action. There was not another 
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musket or another gun which General Porter 
could bring into the field. And now the rebel 
reserves, nearly twenty thousand strong, fresh 
and unbroken, are moving up upon our flank 
andrear. It is an awfulmoment. Our troops 
are worn out, their ammunition nearly exhaust- 


ed, and the multitudinous foe are about to sur- | 


round them, cutting off all possibility of retreat. 
There is a little disorder on the left wing. Some 
regiments break and retreat. The disorder 
spreads toward the centre. There is no panic, 
no wild, tumultuous flight. But the intelligent 
Northern soldiers perceive the hopelessness of 
continuing tie struggle where they are, against 
such vast inequality of numbers, and they per- 
ceive also the folly of allowing themselves to be 
surrounded. Shouldering their muskets, and 
disdaining to run, they sullenly retire. The 
French Prinees—the Comte de Paris and the 
Duc de Chartres—who had nobly drawn their 
swords to aid us in maintaining that republican 
liberty which France assisted us in establishing, 
threw themselves into the thickest of the peril 
to prevent the retreat from being converted into 
arout. The rebels were advancing, assured of 
perfect victory, and in majestic strength. 

“Then,” writes the Prince de Joinville, “came 
the order for the cavalry to charge. 
at this moment to he near its position. I saw 
the troopers draw their swords with the sudden 
and electrical impulse of determination and de- 
votion. As they got into motion I asked a 
young officer the name of his regiment. 
Fifth Cavalry,’ he replied, brandishing his sabre 
with a soldier’s pride in his regiment. Unfor- 
tunate young man! I saw the same regiment 
the next day. From the charge of that evening 
but two officers had returned. He was not one 
of them.” 

The patriot charge failed, and the broken 
squadrons, leaying the ground covered with 
their slain, were driven back in disorder. There 
were two batteries alone now left to check the 
onward sweep of this great billow of war. The 
gunners continued to load and fire with the ut- 
most rapidity at point-blank range, opening im- 
mense gaps at every discharge in the rebel lines, 
But the foe advanced with courage which even 
the patriot troops were compelled to respect, 
notwithstanding the infamy of the rebel cause. 
The Union artillery horses had all been shet 
down; the guns were surrounded with the wound- 
ed andthe dead. The surviving gunners, in the 
fading twilight, abandoned their pieces and fled. 
All these guns, twenty-two in number, were lost. 

About 5 o’clock General M‘Clellan had di- 
rected General Sumner, whose corps was at Fair 
Oaks, to send two brigades to the aid of General 
Porter, then so sorely pressed. Frencl:’s and 
Meagher’s were instantly put on the march for 
the battle-field about five miles distant. They 
moved at the double-quick. General French, 
in virtue of seniority, commanded. They met 
the troops of Porter sternly retiring before the 
foe. Forcing their way through the dense and 
broken mass, they ascended a hill and deployed 
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in line of battle near Gaines’s Mill. Then at the 
pas de charge, with loud cheers, while a smother- 
ing storm of balls and shells were poured upon 
them, they rushed upon the exultant rebels, 
| Both the rebel infantry and artillery were driven 
back before them. | The reinforcements having 
gained the crests of the hill made a stand, and 
the retreating troops rallied in their rear. “A 
Federal brigade,” writes a rebel General, ‘‘ com- 
manded by Meagher, and consisting chiefly of 
Irishmen, offered the most heroic resistance. 
After a severe struggle our men gave way, and 
retired in great disorder. At this critical mo- 
ment, foaming at his mouth with rage, and with- 
out his hat, General Cobb hastened up sword in 
hand, with his legion and renewed the attack. 
But che efforts of these troops were in vain. The 
brave Irishmen held their ground with a determ- 
ination which excited the admiration even of 
our own officers.”* 

The rebels, like ocean billows, in incessant 
thundering surges, dashed vainly against the 
patriots. Eight o’clock came. The gloom of 

night was now at hand. The rebels had been 

| effectually repulsed at every point along the 
line except the extreme left. Here the battle 
was still raging with the utmost desperation. 
French's and Meagher’s brigades had effectually 
stemmed the rush of the foe, and now with but 
six thousand men firmly held the front, while 
the patriot troops, who were utterly exhausted 
by the long battle, threw themselves upon the 
ground to rest, a mile in the rear of their heroic 
guardians. A rebel colonel thus describes the 
close of this eventful day : 

** It is due to our opponents to admit that they 
sustained the shock of our incessant attacks witli 
undaunted bravery. Although some of their 
brigades had been fighting from 4 o'clock, a.m., 
to 8 o'clock, r.m., they had continued to stand 
firm, and it was only when they found, at the 
last-named hour, Jackson was about to attack 
them in the rear, that they abandoned their po- 
sitions. Although their loss must have been se- 
vere, they retired in good order, with drums 
beating and colors flying,.taking their slightly 
wounded and their baggage along with them. 
When hotly pressed in pursuit by Davis’s and 
Wickham’'s cavalry regiments, they faced round 
and repulsed them.”+ 

| Tt was now night—a night of awful gloom. 
The second day’s battle—the battle of Gaines’s 
Mill—had ended, and silence succeeded the 
thunders of war which all the day had shaken 
the hills. Even the darkness could not conceal 
the harrowing spectacle of death’s ravages. The 
dead lay upon the field in extended windrows. 
The wounded were to be counted by thousands. 
Their heart-rending cries and groans were audi- 
ble on all sides. 

** In by-gone days,” writes Colonel Estvan, ‘1 
had been on many a battle-field in Italy and Hun- 
gary; but I confess that I never witnessed so 

* War Pictures, by B. Estvan, Colonel of Cavalry in the 


Confederate Army, p. 315. 
t+ War Pictures, by B. Estvan, p. 315. 








THE CHANG 
pitiable a picture of human slaughter and horri- 
ble suffering.’’* 

It is impossible to ascertain exactly the num- 
bers lost in this severe conflict, owing to the 
series of battles which followed in such swift sue- 
cession. During the battle General M‘Clellan 
had his head-quarters at Savage’s Station, on 
the railroad, south of the Chickahominy about 
five miles from the scene of conflict.¢ It was 
known that night that Jackson was in our rear, 
and, sweeping down the Pamunky, would in a 
few hours cut us off from our base of supplies at 
White House. All the night long broken squad- 
rons of troops, dusty and wounded officers, and 
ambulances, laden with the torn and the dying, 
were arriving at the station, adding to the gloom 
and the consternation there. All could see that | 
a fearful disaster had befallen the army, that 
the troops were on a rapid midnight retreat. 
And yet none but the leading officers knew any 
thing of the plans proposed to meet the dire ex- 
igency. Groups were collected with anxious 
faces discussing our probable doom. There 
seemed to be no hope for the salvation of the 
umy. We were cut off from our supplies. The 
enemy, exultant, were everywhere. We were in 
rapid and disordered retreat, in no condition to | 
do any thing but simply to attempt to ward off 
the blows which were falling thickly and heavi- 
ly upon us. ‘To add to the appalling prospect, 
we were encumbered with many thousands of 
sick and wounded men, whom it would be im- 
possible thus hastily to remove. 


* In the examination before the Congressional Commit- 
tee upon the Conduct of the War, we find the following rec- 

rd: 

‘‘On the 27th, the battle of Gaines'’s Mill was fought, 
principally by the troops under General Porter. Our forces 
there engaged were from 27,000 to 30,000; the force of the 
enemy being from two to three times that number. The 
enemy were in such superior force that, although our 
troops fought with exceedipg bravery, they were driven 
back with a loss of about 9000 men in killed, wounded, and 
missing. 

‘*General M‘Clellan was questioned as to the policy of 
leaving the right wing, consisting of only about 30,000 men 
to meet the attack of the superior force of the enemy, in- 
stead of withdrawing it to the right bank of the Chicka- 
hoyniny, before the battle of Gaines’s Mill. His testimony 
on that point is as follows: 

“ Question. Whatever might have been the intentions 
of the enemy, as the attack was to have been made by him, 
would it not have been better to have placed both wings 

f our army on the same side of the Chickahominy prior to 
the battle of Gaines'’s Mill? 

“ Answer. I do not think that they ought to have been 
brought to the same side of the river before they actually 
were, 

‘* Question, What advantage was gained by leaving the 
right wing of our army to be attacked by a greatly supe- | 
rior force? 

** Answer. It prevented the enemy from getting on our 
flank and rear, and in my opinion, enabled us to withdraw 
the army and its material. 

** Question. Will you explain what was done by the 
right wing of our army, at or about the time the left was 
engaged, which saved our flank from attack, and enabled | 
the army and its material to be withdras= ? 

“ Answer. By desperate fighting they inflicted so great 
a loss upon the enemy as to check his movement on the 
left bank of the river, and gave us time to get our mate- 
rial out of the way.” 

+ The Peninsula Campaign. Rev. J. J. Marks, D.D. 
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Through all the hours of this dreadful night 
hurry, confusion, and consternation seemed to 
reign every where. At Fair Oaks and Savage 
Station every house and barn and shed wer 
filled with the wounded, and even the open fields 
were covered with them, as they were continually 
brought in, in numbers which seemed to have 
no end. 

The night after the battle General M‘Clellan 
telegraphed the Secretary of War that he did not 
consider himself responsible for the result, as 
the Government had not furnished him with the 
reinforcements he had so repeatedly demand 
To this the President replied : 

** Tf you have had a drawn battle, or a repulse, 
it is the price we pay for the enemy not being in 
Washington. We protected Washington and the 
enemy concentrated on you. Had we stripped 
Washington, he would have been upon ‘us before 
the troops could have got to you. Save you 
army at all events. Will send reinforcements 
as fast as we can. Of course they can not reach 
you to-day, to-morrow or next day.” 

It seems that even at this late hour Gener- 
al M‘Clellan had not fully decided upon what 
course to pursue. General Heintzelman testified 
before the Congressional Committee that the 
night after the battle he was sent for by General 
M‘Clellan. He found every thing packed ready 
to leave. General M‘Clellan said that there 
were two things to be done. One was, to con- 
centrate his forces and risk all on a battle. The 
other was, to withdraw to the James River. H 
stated at the same time the obvious fact, that 
should he risk a battle where he then was. and 
should he be beaten, his army would be utterly 
destroyed. General Heintzelman urged, that, 
under such circumstances, a battle should not 
be risked ; that if that army were lost the cause 
would be lost; and that it were better to retire 
to the James River, and there wait for reinforce- 
ments. General M‘Clellan replied, that those 
views were in accordance with his own, and an 
energetic retreat was immediately decided upon. 

At midnight General Porter communicated 
to General French the order that his whole di- 
vision was immediately to cross the Chickahom- 
iny on its march to the James River, and that 
General French was to remain behind to hold 
the enemy at bay until every man had passed 
the bridge. General French, with his gallant 
rear-guard, was then to cross over and destroy 
the bridges behind him.. At the dead hour of 


| night the weary soldiers were roused from their 


slumbers for a march of twenty miles, while pur- 
sued and cannonaded by a triumphant foe. Ev- 
ery one was in immediate motion. The bridges 


were crowded hour after hour by the vast mass 


of men, horses, and wagons of the retreating 
army. By daylight the next morning all had 
crossed, and the bridges were destroyed. The 
dead and many of the wounded were left behind. 
The rebel soldiers wandered over the gory field 
rifling the pockets of the slain. One rebel 
boasted that he thus obtained one hundred and 
fifty dollars in gold. Another collected in bank 
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bills five hundred, and another one thousand 
dollars. Twenty-two guns, as we have above 
mentioned, a large number of small-arms, and a 
considerable amount of clothing were also aban- 
doned in the retreat. The rebels, with their 
usual exaggeration, claimed the capture of fif- 
teen thousand stand of arms. 

The retreat, during Friday night, was pushed 
with the utmost vigor. The train of five thou- 
sand wagons, the ponderous siege guns, a herd 
of twenty-five thousand cattle, and the long, 
dense lines of the majestic army, pressed for- 
ward to seek. the protection of the gun-boats on 
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the James River, in an indescribable scene of 
haste, tumult, and confusion. 

At length the sun of Saturday morning, June 
28, rose over this scene of disaster and ruin. 
Not the report of a gun was to be heard. The 
rebels were looking for the retreat of our army 
toward the Pamunky, and not toward the James 
River. General Stoneman, with his cavalry, 
was sent to delude them into this belief, which 
he accomplished admirably. The bridges across 
the Chickahominy were destroyed, and it re- 
quired some time for the rebels to rebuild them. 
Thus twelve hours were obtained for marching 
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toward our new base, almost without molesta-| the sufferers. The draft upon the nervous sys- 
tion. About ten o’clock all communications | tem of the surgeon performing a constant series 
with White House were cut off, the rebels hav- | of capital operations, in the midst of such scene 
ing obtained possession of the line. | of misery, is so great that ere long he sinks un- 

More than two thousand of the. sick and | der prostration which paralyzes every vital pow- 
wounded, in an awful state of suffering, were at | er and even endangers life. ‘The most humane 
Savage’s Station and its immediate vicinity, | man, blest with the strongest nerves, after for a 
terror-stricken in view of the prospect of being | time breathing the poisoned atmosphere of fes- 
abandoned to the foe, whose barbaric treatment | tering wounds, gazing upon the most ghastly 
they dreaded more than death. Their cries for | sights, and hearing shrieks from the sufferers 
water, for food, for blankets, for the dressing of | which pierce the heart, is absolutely compelled 
their wounds were piteous. The number of sar- | to’shut his eyes to the misery, and to turn a deaf 
geons was entirely inadequate to the wants of | ear to the most imploring cries for aid 
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The scene of misery and death in the rebel 
camp must even have surpassed that in our own. 
As the rebels marched up to our intrenchments | 
the slaughter which swept their ranks was awful. | 
The battle was fought within six miles of Rich- | 
mond. ‘The rebel Colonel Estvan took into the | 
city sixty vehicles containing two hundred of 
the most severely wounded men. Every hos- | 
pital was then found crowded, and either from 
inefficiency or despair no suitable provision could 
be found for these poor sufferers. At last they | 
were turned into an old shed which had been 
used for storing tobacco. Colonel Estvan in- | 
dignantly writes : 

‘*A sad hole it was for such a purpose; an | 
open warehouse, unprovided with doors or win- | 
dows, and with merely a few planks to serve for | 
beds for the dying soldiers. On this memorable 
day our brave fellows had to endure every thing | 
—hnnger, thirst, and heat, besides facing death | 
in its most fearful forms. And now, wounded | 
at the very threshold of the dwellings of their | 
own friends, whose rights and property they had | 
been fighting for. we beheld them left to die un- | 
cared for in an open shed. And yet this city | 
numbered as many as 40,000 inhabitants. It | 
contained, moreover, many churches, admirably 
adapted for hospitals on such emeryencies, and | 
was well provided with clergy. Yet 20 church | 
door was opened; no minister of religion came | 
forward to soothe the last moments.of the dying | 
soldier. With mixed feelings of sadness and | 


indignation I gave the order to place the} 


wounded men inside the wretched building, «nd | 
having bestowed a parting look on the ill-cared- | 
for sufferers, I mounted my horse and hastened 
back to rejoin my regiment.” 

General M‘Clellan kept his purposes unre- | 
vealed except to his prominent officers. Thus 
the great mass of the sub-officers and privates, 
spread, as we have said, along a line twenty | 
miles in extent, could see all around them the | 
indications of disaster and confusion, yet they | 
knew not what it all meant, and could only | 
guess respecting the movements which were now | 
on foot. At Savage’s Station there was a small 
cluster of houses, all of which were filled with 
the wounded. There were gqlso pitched there | 
three hundred hospital tents. Each of these 
tents contained about twenty men. One nurse | 
was assigned to three tents. The tents were ar- 
ranged in streets. . Each surgeon had his ward, 
which contained about one hundred and fifty 
patients. The following testimony is rendered 
to the services of Dr. John Swinburne, of Al- 
bany, by Rev. J. J. Marks: 

‘* Of this man I can not speak in terms of too 
high praise. He was thoughtless of himself, for- 
getful even of the wants of nature, untiring in his 
labors, uniting to the highest courage of man 
the tenderness of a woman and the gentleness 
of a child. In that terrible hour, when other 
surgeons were worn-out and exhausted, no labor 
appeared to diminish his vigor. After days of 
toil and nights of sleeplessness, he was as fresh | 
and earnest as though he had stepped forth from | 


| masters. 


| flames. 


a night of quiet sleep. And while others be- 
came impatient, and had to escape from those 
scenes to seek repose, he, operating for hours at 
a time, found relaxation and refreshment in 
going from tent to tent, counseling the surgeons, 
advising the nurses, and speaking words of cheer 


| to the wounded and the dying.” 


To some of the sufferers death was coming 
every hour. They were immediately wrapped 
in their blankets, placed upon stretchers, and 
borne away to a little distance, when they were 
let down gently into a shallow grave, and their 
over-coats were spread uponthem. Ifa chaplain 
could be present a short prayer was offered, and 
then a few shovelfulls of sand were thrown over 
them, and dust was left to return todnst. All the 
day of Saturday the regiments of the right wing 
of the National army were marching rapidly by 
Savage's Statior, taking the Williamsburg road 
toward the James River. Frequent scouts were 
sent out to give warning of any approach of the 
enemy. ‘The road led through a region of im- 
penetrable swamps and forests, where it would 
be very easy to entrap an army into ambuscades. 
The negroes, always our fast friends, lent us in- 
valuable aid in these emergencies. They were 
our only guides. The country had not been ex- 
plored by our cavalry, and our retreating troops 
struggled through these entangling mazes led 
only by the ignorant but faithful contrabands, 

The most vigorous preparations had been made 
at White House to save as much of the property 
there as possible, by placing it on board trans- 
ports and floating it down the stream to Fortress 
Monroe. The contrabands were in great terror 
lest they should be abadadoned to their merciless 
They were all taken, with their wives 
and children, in canal boats out into the stream. 


| Every thing which could not be removed was 
| committed go the flames. 


About seven o'clock 
Saturday evening the rebels arrived at White 
House, and found the post deserted, and nothing 
left but smouldering ruins. 

**We had scarcely passed the White House,” 
says Colonel Estvan, ‘‘ when our attention was 
attracted by a dense column of smoke, apparent- 
ly rising from the forest. Approaching cau- 
tionsly in that direction, we discovered a huge 
burning pyramid. The Federal general had or- 
dered every thing that could not be taken away 
to be piled up and burned. Property to the 
amount of millions of dollars was thus consigned 
to the flames that it might not fall into the hands 
of the victors. Our men rushed to the burning 
pile in order to save all they could from the 
Hundreds of casks of preserved meats, 
coffee, sugar, rice, wine, including even Cham- 
pagne and similar delicacies, with which the 
Federal army was amply provided, and of which 
we Southerners scarcely knew the names, were 
here piled up for destruction. But the enemy 
had done their work so skillfully that our poor fel- 


| lows managed to get but little out of the fire. For- 


tunately, however, the whole place was strewed 
with serviceable cloth cloaks, which proved most 
useful to our ill-clad troops.” 
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The route of the retreating.army was siltomely 
through the heart of White Oak Swamp. Mul- 
titudes of wounded men hobbled along in the 
melancholy train. All the ambulances which 
could be found were loaded with such su‘ferers 
as it was possible to move. A large number 
who could not be moved were left to the tender 
mercies of the enemy. 


The rebels, not fully comprehending the plans | 


of General M‘Clellan, were at this time confi- 
dent of his capture, and of the destruction of his 
whole army. He had abandoned his intrench- 
ments on the north side of the Chickahominy. 
His disordered divisions, in long extended lines, 
were in all the confusion of a tumultuons re- 
treat. He was cut off from all communication 
with the base of his supplies at the White House. 
The Chickahominy, with broken bridges, was in 
his ‘year. The rebel generals, Longstreet, Ma- 
gruder, and Huger, were pressing him fiercely. 
His escape seemed impossible. 

At 10 o'clock Saturday night the last of the 
Union troops left Woodbury Bridge. A single 
company of cavalry had been left to guard the 
passage. As night came on, that they might 
deceive the rebels, they lighted camp-fires as for 
avast army. The fires of the rebels gleamed 
brilliantly on the opposite banks. The scene 
presented was solemnly sublime. The night 
was dark, and gathering clouds threatened a tem- 
pest. The exhausted soldiers could not stop for | 
rest. All the night long onward they dragged 
their weary limbs. 

It was about six miles from Savage’s Station 
to White Oak Swamp bridge. This whole dis- 
tance was jammed full of wagons, horses, can- 
non, ambulances, pontoon-boats, and all the in- | 
describable materiel of a great army. There 
were frequent halts when the current became | 
clogged. The scene of confusion which then 
ensued beggars description. “Twenty wagons 





would often be side by side. The efforts of the | 


officers to push the line along, the shouting of 


the teamsters, the struggling of the horses, the | 


occasional break-downs, presented a picture of 


tumult which Babel could hardly have surpass- | 


ed. During the whole of the day there was but 
little fighting, as our movements were concealed 
from the knowledge of the enemy. Colonel B. 
S. Alexander was sent to the James River to or- 
der the gun-boats to be in position to protect the 
soldiers upon their arrival—to obtain guides for 
the different columns of the army, and to have 
supplies in readiness for the troops. He testi- 


fies that, while at head-quarters receiving his in- | 


structions, he was shown a printed order from 
General M‘Clellan, then not issued, directing 
the destruction of the baggage of officers and 
men, and the tents, camps, equipage, and all 


things of that kind, appealing to the army to | 


submit to this privation, as it would be only for 
a few days. He remonstrated with General 
MClellan against this extraordinary measure, 
assuring him that it would have so depressing 
an effect as seriously to demoralize the army 
convineing the soldiers that they were retreat- 
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ing in hopeless defeat to save their lives. ‘lhe 
order was not issued, and it is due to General 
M‘Clellan to state that he testifies, before the 
same committee, that he had no recollection of 
having given such an order.* 

The sun of the Sabbath morning, June 29, 
| rose over this scene of tumult and consterna- 
tion. It ushered in one of the most glaring 
and sultry of summer days. The heat was all 
but insupportable. One hour after midnight 
General M‘Clellan, with his staff and escort, left 
Savage’s Station, and, advancing five or six 
miles, established his head-quarters at White 
Oak Swamp. General Smith was intrusted with 
the post of honor—the charge of the rear. He 
was to beat the pursuing enemy back until the 
wagons were at a safe distance, and was then 
slowly to follow them. As the apparently in- 
| terminable train, through the hours of the night, 
| filed painfully along, Generals Sumner, Heint- 
| zelman, and Keys gradually brought their forces 
| into position to repel the fue rushing upon them 
"s Richmond and from the Chickahominy. 


Early in the morning the whole army, with 
all its vast artillery and baggage trains, were on 
the move. Soon the enemy discovered the line 
of the retreat and commenced a vigorous pur- 
suit. The patriot army took the road directly 
through White Oak Swamp toward Charles City. 
|On this march General Heintzelman pro teeted 
|the rear. The rebels made several attempts to 

flank him; but he baffled all their efforts, re- 
pelled all their assaults, and throughout the duy 
| the pursuit was conducted by this thorough sol- 
dier with great ability and success. Our troops 
| had not reached more than a mile and a half 
| beyond Savage’s Station when the pursuers com- 
| menced a furious assault. We slowly retired, 

beating back the advancing foe by an incessant 
|} storm of shot and shell from our artillery , Which 


| made a stand at every commanding point, and 


| pierced the dense columns of the rebels with 
terrible destruction. There was not a breath 
of air. The sun poured down fiercely upon the 
unsheltered heads of the troops. There was an 
incessant rattle of musketry and roar of artil- 
lery. As we were slowly driven along we were 
compelled to leave our dead and many of the 
severely wounded behind us. «The hurry was 
so great and the heat so intolerable, that the 
troops threw away their knapsacks and their 
|outer garments, but desperately clenched their 
weapons, which they would surrender only with 
their lives. 

Many from the effect of sun-stroke dropped 
by the way-side, foaming at the mouth and ray- 
ing in delirium. Daring most of this time 
round shot and shells from the enemy’s artillery 
| were dropping in the midst of our ranks. Oc- 
casionally, as our rear-guard made a stand, a 
fierce battle ensued, with the most desperate 
|charges of infantry and cavalry. Meagher’s 
Irish Brigade rendered itself very conspicuous 
by the gallantry with which it rvshed, with 


, |cheers which made the welkin ring, upon the 


* Report of Congressional Committee, p. 12. 
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swarming rebels. The Fifteenth Massachusetts 
also performed deeds of chivalric valor never sur- 
passed. But it seems invidious to single out for 
special mention individual regiments or brigades 
where a// ennobled themselves. 

Gathering clouds in that rainy land brought 
the day to ax early close, and a stormy night 
set in. ‘The assailants had been effectually re- | 
pulsed on every charge they had made, and the 
loud cheers of our troops announced the patriot 
victory; for it was indeed a victory for the rear- 
guard alone, of the retreating army, to beat back 
all the mighty hosts of rebellion which had | 
emerged from Richmond in the pursuit. Still 
the National troops were ordered to press on as 
rapidly as possible through the darkness and the 
rain, and the pools of the swamp. ‘They were 
compelled to leave their wounded comrades, 
groaning and dying on the little hillocks, to the 
mercilessness of the barbaric rebels. 

On, on pressed the rear-guard through the 
Egyptian darkness of the tempest-riven night— 
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the forest illumined by incessant flashes of light- 
ning, and the heaviest peals of thunder breaking 
over their heads. All erms of the service were 
mixed and crowded together in the narrow road, 
while still a degree of order was preserved far 
better than could have been supposed possible. 
Columns of infantry, gun-carriages, squadrons of 
cavalry, were all commingled, while the gleaming 
lightning flashed along the bayonets and bright 
bands of the muskets, in strong contrast with 
the dark mass surging onward like a swollen 
stream. 

The entire capacity of the road was filled with 
the moving multitude, as were also the fields be- 
side the road wherever the ground was sufli- 
ciently firm. The whole line of the retreat was 
marked by abandoned baggage wagons, broken- 
down caissons, and all the débris of a routed 
army. It was observed that the men spoke in 
low tones of voice. All loud noises were avoid- 
ed as the rear-guard pressed on, hoping to get 
through the swamp before the dawn of morn- 
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. 
ing. One of the officers on this dreadful re- 
treats says : 

‘« My breakfast was nothing. My dinner at 
four o’clock was a raw egg and a biscuit. My 
supper consisted of two hard crackers. My drink 
was the stagnant, muddy water of the swamp, 
scooped up with my hand.” 

There is a iittle stream called White Oak 
Creek, which passes through the heart of the 
swamp. The bridge was destroyed as soon as 
the troops had crossed it. Now and then, all 
along the lines, soldiers, utterly exhausted, would 
throw themselves down for a few moments’ sleep, 
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and then, terrified lest they should fall into the 
hands of the enemy, would spring up, and, not 
more than half awake, toil painfully on. 

In the earliest dawn of the morning of this 
day, as the army torrent was surging forward in 
its choked and narrow channel, few knew why 
or where, the Rev. J. J. Marks, the devoted, he- 
roic chaplain of the Sixty-third Pennsylvania 
Regiment, rode to Savage’s Station to see what 
could be done toward removing the thousands of 
sick and wounded men collected at that plaee. 
At General Heintzelman’s tent he found the 
officers met in council, and orderlies, surgeons, 
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commissaries, and ostendis harryleg backward 
and forward in the wildest haste. ‘The air was 
full of rumors of peril and disaster. General 
Heintzelman, with the calmness of one accus- 
tomed to danger, was issuing his commands; 
and after listening to Dr. Marks’s appeal in be- 
half of the wounded, said that nothing conld be 
done to save them; that all the wounded must be 
left at Savage’s Station to meet such doom as the 
rebels might award to them. General M‘Clel- 
lan had ordered all the ambulances to depart 
empty. He deemed that five thousand wound- 
ed men in the train of the army would so retard 
and embarrass its movements as to render es- 
cape impossible. It was therefore deemed a 
stern necessity to leave the wounded in the 
hands of the rebels. It is sadly to be deplored 
that the sick could not have been all removed a 
few days before the retreat commenced. Nobly 
Dr. Marks, and his friend Mr. Brunot, resolved 
to remain with the sufferers to minister to their 
wants and to share their fate. A colonel rode 
into the hospital grounds and said, as he with- 
drew the pickets, that’within half an hour the 
rebels would be there. Every patient who could 
leave his cot now endeavofed to escape. 

‘*T beheld,” says Dr. Marks, ‘“‘a long scat- 
tering line of the patients staggering away, 
some carrying their guns and supporting a com- 
panion on an arm, others tottering feebly over 
a staff, which they appeared to have scarcely 
strength to lift up. One was borne on the 
shoulders of two of his companions, in the hope | 
that when he had gone a little distance he 
might be able to walk. One had already sat 
down, fainting from the exertion of a few steps. 
Some had risen from the first rest, staggered 
forward a few steps and fell in the road; but 
after a few moments in the open air, and stimu- 
lated by the fear of the enemy, they could walk 
more strongly. Never have I beheld a specta- 
cle more touching and more sad.”* 

An immense amount of provisions, which had 
been accumulated for the army, was here de- 
stroyed to prevent it from falling into the hands 
of the enemy. Hundreds of barrels of flour, 
rice, sugar, molasses, salt, and bread were piled | 
up in immense pyramids and consigned to the | 
flames. It was not easy to dispose suddenly of 
the ammunition, consisting of hundreds of ‘bar- | 
rels of powder and tons of shells. The follow- 
ing expedient was adopted. ‘The whole mass | 
of powder and shells was piled up in a long 
train of cars. The engine, under full pressure 
of steam, was attached. There was a descend- 
ing grade of about two and a half miles from the | 
station to the Chickahominy, where the railroad 
bridge had been destroyed. The torch was ap- 
plied to the combustibles placed in the cars and 
the train put in motion. The currents of air 
fanned the flames, and in billows of fire they 
wreathed around the long serpentine train, 
whose wheels revolved every moment with more 
frightful velocity. As multitudes stood upon 


| 


* The Peninsula Campaign in Virginia, by J. J. Marks, 
D.D., p. 243. 





the hills nition: the veihing meteor it seemed 
as though a serpent of fire, lashed with demoniac 
tortures, had escaped from the pit and was rush- 
ing it knew not where. Suddenly there was a 
tremendous crash. Tons of powder and hun- 
dreds of shells were exploding. An eye-wit- 
ness writes : 

**Bomb after bomb sprang from the fiery 
mass, hissing and screaming like fiends in 
agony, and coursing in every direction through 
the forests and the clear heavens. Rarely has 
there been a spectacle of greater wonder and 
grandeur, Such was the momentum of this 
train that when it reached the chasm it sprang 
ont fully forty feet; and the engine and first 
car leayed over the first pier in the stream, and 
there they hang suspended, one of the most im- 
pressive monuments of the Peninsular disasters.” 

It was not until three o’clock in the afternoon 


| that General Heintzelman and his staff left the 


station. A very affecting scene was now wit- 
nessed as the troops bade adieu to their sick and 
wounded friends, whom they were compelled to 
leave behind to abandon as prisoners to the 
rebels. 

‘Fathers had to drag themselves away from 
the couches of their sons; and after they had 


| gone a few steps weald return to look once 


more. Up to this time the disabled had not 
known that they were to be left behind: and 
when it became manifest, the scene could not 
be pictured by human language. I heard one 
man crying out, ‘O my God! is this the reward 
I deserve for all the sacrifices I have made, the 
battles I have fought, and the agony I have en- 
dured from my wounds?’ Some of the younger 
soldiers wept like children; others turned pale 


| and some fainted. Poor fellows! they thought 
| this was the last drop in the cup of bitterness, 


but there were many yet to be added.’ 

There is a large open plain of several hundred 
acres cvposite Savage's Station. Along this 
plain vue Williamsburg Road passes, by which 


| our troops were mainly to effect their retreat. 
| Beyond fhe plain is a dark pine forest. It was 


here on the edge of this forest*that General 
Sumner was stationed with 20,000 men, who 
were to hold in check the enemy until our 
troops had escaped beyond White Oak Swamp. 
Here this heroic band for hours awaited the ap- 


| proach of the trebly outnumbering foe, while 


regiments and divisions and trains of wagons 
filed by them. The fate of the army was in 
their hands, and they proved worthy of the 
trust. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon an im- 
mense cloud of dust announced the approach 
of the enemy. As they drew nearer, from their 
whole mass of artillery in front they opened a 
terrific fire. The national guns responded. 
For an hour not a musket was discharged, but 
the reverberating thunder of the cannon shook 
the hills. Then the whole rnajestic mass of the 
rebels, with their peculiar ~~ )., not cheer, which 
their savage allies had ap, ._atly taught them, 
sprang forward upon the open plain, presenting 
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a crested billow of glittering bayonets which it 
would seem that no mortal power could stem. 
Every musket in the Union line was brought 
into deliberate aim. Not a man wavered. 
For a moment there was a pause until it was 
certain that every bullet would fulfill its mis- 
sion, and then there was a flash, followed by a 
storm of lead, which covered the ground with 
the dead and the dying. At the same moment, 
the cheer of the patriot responded to the yell 
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of the rebel. I can not refrain from again | 
| the coming into the field of fresh regiments, 


quoting from the graphic pen of an eye-witness : 
** Beaten back by this leaden storm the ene- 








my wavered and retreated a few steps to the 
railroad. But soon after troops coming up be- 
hind them pressed the front line once more into 
the field. Again there leaped from ten thou- 
sand guns the fiery blast, and yell answered yell. 
For a moment there would be a pause, a lull in 
the battle, to be succeeded by the instantaneous 
discharge of five thousand guns; and then, as 
if the contending hosts had been stung to frenzy, 
the rage of the contest was redoubled. The 
clash of arms was occasionally interrupted by 


cheering their companions with loud shouts. 
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The dallest ear could perceive the difference be- | General-in-Chief. He had stopped to rest in 
tween the voices of our men and those of the | the veranda of a house. The heat was over- 
enemy. Ours shouted in clear, ringing, and|whelming. ‘The mistress came to complain 
manly tones, while the enemy’s sounded like that the soldiers were eating her cherries. The 
the scream of the panther andiythe yell of the | General rose with a smile, went himself and put 








savage. At one time in the conflict there was 
the simultaneous discharge of two thousand 
muskets, as if men had fired in each other’s 
faces. It was a moment I shall never forget; 
the thought of the crushing, the piercing, and 
the agony; the life-blood gushing out; the 
strong arm palsied, and the bright eye darkened 
forever; the many souls appearing the same in- 
stant before God—a!l brought to the heart over- 
whelming emotions as if in a moment I had 
lived years.”* 

In the confusion and darkness of the s:noke- 
enveloped field, as the shades of evening were 
deepening, two regiments approached each oth- 
er, and each withheld its fire, anxiously uncer- 
tain whether the other were friend or foe. 
When they could almost tquch with their mus- 
kets the patriot Colonel of the one, stepped for- 
ward and inquired, ‘‘ What regiment is that?” 
hoping that he was in the presence of brothers. 
There was a moment's pause, and then the re- 
sponse was returned, ‘* What regiment is yours?” 
“The Fifth Vermont,” was the reply. ‘*Then,” 
exclaimed the rebel Colonel of the other, which 
proved to be the Eleventh Alabama, ‘‘ in God’s 
name take it—fire.” Both regiments discharged 
their guns simultaneously into each other’s bo- 
soms when scarcely ten feet apart. What was 
the loss of the rebels is not known. But two 
hundred of the Vermonters, noble boys from 
their happy homes amidst the Green Mountains, 
were left by that fire dead or helplessly wounded 
upon the field. In this, which was one of the 
most desperate battles of the war, the rebels 


brought into action fifty thousand men to crush 


our rear-guard of twenty thousand. The pa- 
triots, under their heroic leader, were nobly the 
victors. They repelled and drove back their 
assailants. And as night parted the combat- 
ants, and the rebels gave up the strife to await 
the morning and the arrival of fresh troops, a 
shout of victory ran along our lines which re- 
sounded for miles through the solitudes of the 
forest. General M‘Clellan, who, some miles in 
the rear, was conducting vigorously the retreat, 
was, by the heroic repulse thus given to the foe, 
enabled to save our retreating columns and bag- 
gage-trains by conveying them through the al- 


| ® stop to their pillage. But he could not pre. 

| vent the shells next day from setting fire to the 

| house of his pretty hostess.”’ 

An account of the successful achievement of 
the change of base must be reserved for our 

| next number. 





OVER THE MEADOW. 


HERE are some days one never forgets. | 

doubt if I ever forget those days, so long 
| ago, but still so fresh as if the; broke but yes- 
terday—those days spent with Donald gather- 
| ing the crimson jets of samphi:e! Oh, but they 
| were days of grace, and though I’ve jogged 
through many calmer ones, there’s been nonc 
like them—none. 

Since I had just come from believing in fairy- 
folks haunting the green dimples of the hill, 
rowing all day down the meadow stream. in 
wherries carved from bubbles by the wandering 
Djin, the wind, I must needs believe in some- 
thing, and so I believed in Aim. Alas, and that 
passed by as well! 

I have only to open my window on a still au- 
| tumn morning with just a breath off the river, 
| and once more I am Christine Miller and twen- 
| ty, and the samphire is ripening over yonder, 
|} and Donald is the gay, handsome heart again, 
| lithe and lovely; but soon this glamour passes 
| too, and I know well that Donald’s dead thes: 
ten years, and that I am only the Widow Brown 
with sixty years astern, 

It was just across the river we always went 
when my mother had said: ‘‘ Christine, where 
|is your samphire for pickling, now your pre- 
| serves be all made and your cowcumbers done?’ 

So Donald would out with his boat, and Susan 
and Ned Brown and [ with our baskets, and 
away we would spin over the water in the sun- 
shine, making merry. 

; = had two lovers in those days, Ned Brown 
and Donald; but Donald he was born to be a 
| lover, while Ned was an awkward, staring boy, 
| always with his hands in his breeche® pockets 
when. they weren’t handling a ship’s rope, for 
| he followed the sea between whiles. 

It was Donald who helped me ashore, but it 








most impassable slough of White Oak Swamp. | was Ned who staid behind to anchor the little 

The battle continued quite into the night. | craft; if I lost my footing in the boggy spots it 
Its roar, as heard by the retreating army in| was Donald who came to my help with a light- 
the depths of White Oak Swamp, was majestic | some solicitude, but all the time Ned’s eyes nev- 
and awful. During this dreadful day General | er left me, and I knew that but for his clod-hop- 
M‘Clellan remained most of the time at his per ways he would rescue me first from a den 
head-quarters, in the interior of White Oak of lions if need were. For all that Donald was 
Swamp, watching the passage of the almost in-| my earliest and latest thought. ‘ What will 
terminable lines of the army. | Donald think? Will Donald go? Will Don- 

“ Nothing,” writes the Prince de Joinville, | ald come?” That was the catechism I learned 
‘*disturbed the serene self-possession of the alike Sunday and week-day ; and, sooth to say, 

* ‘The Peninsula Campaign in Virginia, by Rev. J.J. | hardly knew Ned lived at all save when I saw 
Marks, D.D. him before me! 
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Ah, well-a-day, there’s searce a night, I be-| ‘‘Then you do?” 
lieve, but in my dream I’m picking my way over| ‘Dowhat?” For I was determined to make 
the samphire-field behind Donald, and I see his | him come every step of the way. Was J to be so 
foot slip and catch its balance again as he turns | lightly won? 
and holds out his hand to me, and always on ** Love me,” he answered. 
his handsome face a smile hovers; and anon I} ‘Well, yes—a little—maybe !” 


| : . 
trip, and before he can reach me I’m broad| I suppose that answered his turn, for directly 


awake, sitting up in bed, with a star winking | he grew gay and glad, made the air ring with 
at me through the chink of the shutter. That’s | his wild tunes and pleasant jests, till, at last, all 
why I go to bed so early, for I’m sure to dream | agreed we never had spent so blithe a day on 
of Donald, and the samphire, and the days when *the meadow, 
we were keeping company ! ‘* What's douce to some is dour to others,” as 
One day—I remember it well—the heavens | I have heard the proverb run, in the tongue my 
were like the streets of the new Jerusalem, all | mother brought with her when, a child with a 
paven gold and sapphire-stone, and the crisp air | speech of her own, she came from Scotland to 
guarded a smell of pine woods and falling leaves, | these foreign shores of freedom. 
and the river ran sparkling away to the sea, like And Donald went to the city to be clerk in a 
a string of bright beads that had slipped the | great importing house, and the boat was sold, 
knot. But Donald, though he handled the oar | and Ned was off and away to the Indies; and 
briskly, and the boat sped like a flash from reach | henceforth, if Susan and I wanted samphire, 
to reach of the curveting tide, was a trifle down | there was the bridge across, and the ferryman, 
at the mouth as he looked back at the shore yel- | but that was all. 
lowing and crimsoning in its autumn sunshine, Donald’s mother was always an ambitious 
and out upon the bar, where the unallayed waves | body, and nowise willing he should stay at 
tossed up, as by some wizard spell, huge col- home, and milk the cows, and plow the field, 
umns and archways, that flashed and silvered | and reap the harvest, as his forefathers had done 
and disappeared, like some spectrai gateway, | since ever they left the bonny Tweedside, and 
into the broad ocean beyond; and then, glanc- | settled in America; for they emigrated long be- 
ing back at me, I discerned a shadow fall dark- | fore my mother’s people bronght her here; and, 


| 


ly across his face as he said: | being longer established, they felt what in the 
‘*You will be coming here often when I'm | old country would be called a priority of rank 
away.” over us later comers; so Donald’s mother would 


‘Never without thinking of you, Donald,” have him a great man, with his money and his 
I answered; and even though I whispered it I | wits ready coined, and white hands, and genteel 
noted Ned tore his eyes from off me, and sent lw ays as the Great Mogul himself. Law me! 
them gazing out at sea. Surely there’s no ears | when a youngster I used to take the Great Mo- 
nor eyes like true love's! | gul for an elephant, and I don’t rightly know 
‘Shall you be gone for long?” asked Susan. | his bearings to this day. 
‘‘For months; maybe years!” Well, first along, Donald wrote a thought 
Now it was for me to look aghast; but I for- | gloomy; and my letters to him were like the 
bore to speak, for Ned—wasn't he all ears and | light between riven clouds, he said ; but in those 
eyes and wistful woefulness ? | days the mail didn’t come bothering and disap- 
But when we were out upon the meadow, and | pointing you five or six times a day: it was odd 
Donald stooping close beside me over the tiny | if we got a letter from Donald much short of a 
bristling spears of samphire, my curiosity was | fortnight old. You may guess how I counted 
ready to blaze, but my pride hung fire. So we/|the time till mail-day; how if it stormed, or 
picked and picked, and the silence was growing | froze, or parched, it was still the sweetest day 
hateful, when, suddenly, he stood upright and | that ever gathered to a dawn and smiled from 
took off his hat, saying, with a grim smile that | east to west ; how I dressed in my finest clothes, 





was more than half a frown, and watched and listened. 

“You don’t ask me any thing; you don’t But one day, it was all in vain. 
care; Ned has been getting your heart away ‘* No letters for Christine Miller!” sang out 
from me by inches; it is time for me to go!” our postmaster—a saucy old rough, who would 





‘Indeed, Master Donald,” said I, quite put | have called King Solomon himself by his Chris- 
out, you know, “where got you the deed and | tian name—‘ who'd have guessed he’d forget ye 
title of my heart, that you can gainsay its gift by | a’ready ?” 
an inch or an ell?” | “ Who, indeed !” thought I. 

At that he looked befogged, and drew his hand | Oh, but the next fortnight was bitter long! 
along his brow, and cried, | and though a letter came it planted a thorn in 

‘Christine, do you mean that you never loved | my side. 
me ?” “Tam fast making friends,” he wrote; ‘‘ my 

‘**Do you mean that you ever asked me to?” | employer has two agreeable daughters, who oft- 

**I do now, for I shall love you forever !” jen make my evenings pleasant, and keep me 

‘That alters things,” said I, cooily enough, | out of harm’s way, as mother would say.” 


considering the words were burning in on my| ‘‘ Harm’s way!” thought I. ‘If that’s out 
heart. of it, where next ?” 
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But there was more yet,—see, here it is now; 


how yellow it’s grown! it drops in pieces at a 


touch, like the dear dust of its writer. Oh, to | 


think that his hand and his thought fashioned | 


these very words; that his eyes bent above them 
that they are a part of him—of him—of whom I 
have no part! Oh, Donald! did you know how 
much I loved you? 

Put them up. There’s no need of them. I 
learned eyery word by heart, as one would a bit 
of poetry, without heed: a more spirited girl 
would have burned them all, or a truer wife; 
but I—I couldn’t. 

So he went on to say: ‘Christine, dear, 
eouldn’t you take a little more pains with your 
orthography and etymology? You left an / 
out of affection, and grafted it upon afraid; 
your hand is rather cramped; and, I notice, it 
is you for using your verbs at hap-hazard.” 

Who ever picked a love-letter to pieces like 
that? ‘‘ He's getting ashamed of me,” I cried, 
and flung the letter behind the back-log; but 
the fire was out, so I picked it up again. 

Then I hunted up my Murray, and tried to 
wriggle the verbs into place; and what with a 
serid of old Bailey’s Dictionary, and practicing 


my hand daily, my next letter did my heart | 


good; but, dear heart, his answer ran: 


** Do remember that two negatives in a sen- | 


tence are equal to an affirmative; or, when you 
say, ‘I don’t care for no one as I do for you,’ 
I shall be obliged either to doubt you or fight 
my rival.” 

Now I couldn’t see that! 

Well, sometimes I got a letter after this, and 
sometimes I didn’t; 
much fault with mine that I nearly gave up in 
despair, and wrote only seldom. 

In the mean while he came home twice for a 
week, and in that time took me to task as often 
as a step-mother, and always harping on the fine 
manners of the Miss Blanks. 

I remember one afternoon in particular; it 
was when we were going out to Farmer Farley’s 
to a husking-party, and when I was dressed he 
pulled me to pieces as if I had been a rag-baby. 

“You've forgotten to take off your apron, 
Christie.” 

**'Take off my apron! 
purpose to wear.” 

“Ha, ha! You aren’t going to be so coun- 
trified ?” 

**Why not? Iam a country girl.” 

**T wonder what I should think to see Miss 
Amelia at a party wearing an apron!” 

** You would write me to wear one directly.” 

“That cravat about your neck, love; it’s 
frightfully old-fashioned. They are never worn 
in the city now.” 

‘Christine Miller wears them here, and that 
ought to satisfy you.” 

‘*That is just what dissatisfies me; I want 
Christine Miller to wear the best.” 

‘*Well, is there any thing else you would 
like to alter?” 

‘*Since you give me carte blanche ; you—” 


Why, I mede it on 


; | foreign words, if Miss Amelia does. 


but always he found so} 





“ What's that? I didn’ t know I'd given you 
any thing but tit for tat.” 

“Its a foreign word,” said he, laughing. 

“Please remember that I don’t understand 
English 
is more than a match for me, you know.” 

*‘ T know you are for me.” 

** Then why don’t you marry Miss Amelia;” 

**T didn’t mean that sort of a match; but 


|sinee you mention it, I suppose I could if | 


would.” 

“Then I advise you to, Major Vanity; it 
will save you from turning yourself into a walk- 
ing dictionary and a talking fashion-plate.” 

Well, at the husking, what does he do but 
flirt with all the girls and leave me in the dol- 
drums ; not but that there were plenty of others 
ready to come at my beck and call, but none of 
them were my sweet-heart ; and when one has a 
sweet-heart all the other men are little more to 
one than so many clothes-poies. 

‘Did you have a fine time?” said he, going 
home. 

‘* Wonderful fine! 
to me!” 

‘* Why, you know, Christie, ‘tis not good- 
mannered to mind your lady love in company!” 

‘Oh, Donald,” said I, ‘‘ you wsed to think 
less of manners and more of me!” 

**°Twouldn’t be wise to contradict you!” 

‘*Why not?” I asked, like a fool. 

‘* Because you'd say I didn’t stick to my 
text.” 

It wasn’t the answer I'd expected, you see. 

After he returned things went on pretty much 
the same, save that we wrote yet more seldom. 

It was in the fall of the year, maybe eighteen 
months since Donald’s last visit—-the sky was 
full of great bounding clouds, like the wings of 
| white birds that I’ve seen far out at sea, or like 
the sails of ships which the wind had filled. I 
took my basket and went over the bridge, ull 
alone, to the samphire meadow; for Susan, she 
was laid up with a fever. Maybe I had been 
there half an hour, when all of a sudden some 
one’s two hands fell on my two shoulders, and 
sent my wits flying abroad. 

“ Guess who it is!” said Donald’s voice. 

‘¢ What's the good of guessing, when I know 
for certain ?” 

‘* Pick up your basket, then, and come home 
with me.” 

‘¢But mother wants the samphire. . 

‘* We'll get enough to-morrow.’ 

So we wert home to his mother’s to tea, aad 
she got out her best china, and her finest linen, 
and a silver cream-pitcher she had had ever 
since silver was first smelted, I believe. 

‘*I suppose this will be yours, Christie, when 
you go to housekeeping,” said she, dusting’it as 
if it were like to crack at a breath. 

‘¢Thank you,” saidI; ‘* but you won’t lose it 
soon, for I shall need go to boarding-school be- 
fore I’m fit to mrarry Donald.” 

“Law!” said she, ‘‘@on’t mind him; he’s 
always taking me up short, just so. But then 


You spoke just ten words 
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he is a master-hand for grand words. What a| signal of distress. As for Donald, he was now 
parson he’d make, now! Them Blanks have | all a-flush and now like a ghost, and his eyes 


been the making of him.” shot out sparks like a flint. 
«¢ And the marring of me!” thinks I, s@fish-| At the gate we parted in silence, and I saw 
ly enough. that he lingered as if to latch it, as I stepped 


Next day he came for me to go to the sam- briskly up the foot-path; but I never turned 
phire meadow. It was one of those fine days nor glanced back, and presently I heard him 
again, like crystal for clearness, when you can | call ‘‘Christine!” But I kept straight on, head 
seem to see into heaven itself, when in all the | up, heart down; and again ‘‘ Christine!” but 
wide sky there is not a speck, and the distant | I never—oh me, if I only had! 
woods paint themselves like flames against its| Well; do you think after that I spent the 
wall. Well, Donald was as good as gold, and | night crying like any baby; and in the morn- 
quite as lively as that is nowadays. He told | ing some one happened in, and said Donald had 
me how he spent his time in the city, that I | gone! 
might know, at every chime of the clock, what Mother she gave me a look, and when the 
employed him. ‘Then he described the Opera- | visitor had gone— 
house, where he sometimes went with the Miss ‘*Did you know that?” asked she, sharply, 
Blanks; and the witching music, that seemed | for mother favored the match. 
only to echo the key-note of Heaven’s own; and ‘Why should [? it’s all up between Don- 
the beautiful singers, in their gowns of satin | ald and me,” I answered, shortly. 
and gold trimmings, and their faces like angels ** Whose the blame ?” 
and their voices like seraphs; and he set it all ‘*Moods and tenses,” said I, getting up to 
forth with such a knack that I almost believed he | go out before she could say more ; for whenever 
was reciting some fairy-tale that he had picked | mother got excited she fell into-her native Scotch 
up in the great city. Law me! the city itself, | tongue, and that I hated as badly as Donald did 
in those days, was like some bewitched thing I | false syntax; and a trick of it she lent to me 
didn’t more than half believe in! myself, and I've never fairly rid myself of it to 
‘‘ Wasn’t you surprised when you first see it?” | this day. 
I asked, all wild with listening. ** And temper, I'll warrant ; you girls are all 
‘‘ Christie,” said he, stopping short, “ I sha’n’t | alike—it’s a flash in the pan, arr the flame ends 
answer till you correct those two pieces of bad | in smoke,” she concluded, before I was quite 
grammar in your question.” out of hearing. 
‘* What are they ?” says I. You may guess if I wasn’t pretty well down 
‘The more shame to you if youdon’t know!” | at the mouth; but I kept up amazingly before 
‘** Be patient with the ignorant and the fool,’ | folks; so it was noised about that I had jilted 
used to be a copy ir my writing-book.” Donald myself. PerhapsI had. And just at 
‘‘The patience of Job would be put upon,” | this time Ned Brown he came home from sea, 
said he, a trifle touched up. and he deaved me so to marry him that I al- 
‘Oh dear,” says I, ‘‘I wish I hadn’t never | most wished there wasn’t any such thing as 


been born, to vex you so!” marriage. 
‘There it is again, two negatives. I wish He was to be captain next voyage, and have 
you hadn’t!” a ship of his own, and he would take me to 


‘*Well, Donald, seems to me we have had | Cadiz, and half round the globe, maybe. 
enough of this. J’m tired of it, if you aren’t.” I must confess that it appeared an atom tempt- 
**T am certain I am.” ing at first thought; but then I looked at Ned 
‘*Very well, then. [It’s plain you and I can’t} and remembered Donald, and the temptation 
go on badgering each other at this rate forever. | sped in the twinkling of an eye; so I said, 
We may as well part company first as last, for | ‘‘No!” up and down; but presently I half re- 
I see it will come to that in the end. Perhaps | pented me, for a gossip flew abroad that the 
you'll find some one who will give you an affirm- | Blanks had taken Donald into partnership, and 
ative in exchange for my negative—Miss Ame- | he was going to marry Miss Amelia. 
lia, for instance.” **Oh, Donald !” sighed I, ‘‘ if you'd only stay 
‘‘Miss Amelia has nothing to do with the | single, prince nor palace would tempt me !” 
case in hand. There’s no need of dragging her But here was Ned, and there was Donald ; 
in. If you think we are no longer fit for each | and it was a good year since we had parted, 
other, I think so too.” pow the gossip was sifted down to a certainty, 
‘*That’s settled, then, thank goodness!” for, | and Ned would sail in a fortnight; and what 
though I hadn’t meant a word of what I said, | was the good of two being miserable for no- 
you know, how could I retract after such an an- | thing—married or single 7 should be that; so 
swer, pray? when he came again I promised to go to Cadiz 
So we walked home in grim silence ; but long | with him, or wherever he pleased: it wouldn’t 
before we reached our gate my stiff anger had | make much difference to me. 
melted into a piercing anguish, and my heart; So we were married; and Susan went with 
cried out for a grain of love, while scape-grace | us up to the city, where the ship was taking in 
Pride stood warden at every loop-hole, and| cargo. It was the first time we had ever been 
wouldn’t let me hang out a iiag of truce nor a| out of our home-nests, and it was as though 
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some fairy had smuggled us upon enchanted 
ground, especially as there is no mortal par- 
ticularly happy in those parts that ever I could 
hear tell of. 

We had two or three days to spare before the 
ship would get under way, and Captain Brown, 
he took us round.to see the sights, and it was 
enough to craze one. It was almost as much 
as your life was worth crossing the streets, to 
begin with, and that wasn’t what J was used to, 
though I have had narrower chances for mine 
since: it was nothing but come and go, thither 
and yon, and the people never seemed to stop 
any more than if they were ina tread-mill. I 
wondered mightily when they took their meals; 
and more than once I waited for the procession 
to get by. 

Well, one day we stopped before one of the 
splendid churches, jxst to look and admire, and 
soon we observed that carriages kept coming up 
and people going in; and Susan, says she, 

‘«*Tisn’t Sunday, is it ?” 

‘¢ Perhaps it’s a funeral,” said I. 

‘‘No, indeed,” says Captain Brown; ‘‘it’s a} 
wedding, I guess. Don’t you see the folks with | 
their white gloves?” 

“ A wedding ?” says Susan, all high. 
go in and see for ourselves.” 

**T doubt if we can get in,” says the Cap- 
tain, ‘‘ they’re crowding in so fast; but we can 
push up nearer, and heave anchor till the bride 
and bridegroom come.” 

Pretty soon there was a buzz, and a “‘ There 
they come!” from the by-standers; and a gen- 
tleman handed a lady out of a carriage—a lady 
all lace and satin and flowers—a lady with a 
blush on the cheek and a smile on the lip. 

‘* That's the bride,” says Captain Brown. 

‘*My!” cried Susan; ‘‘ but-where’s the bride- 
groom? I had a sight rather see him.” 

‘There !—there he is—that one that’s just 
helping out the lady in gray ; do you see, Chris- 
tie? Wait; he'll turn round soon. There—” 

**Oh!” cried Susan. 

‘* Let as go,” said the Captain, touching me 
gently. But I just stood still, with my eyes as 
if they had been glued upon Donald’s face ; and 
he gave a glance round the crowd, and fate 
would have it that his eyes met mine, and the 
blood flared up his cheek that was like death be- 
fore, and his eyes said, plain as tongue could 
have spoken, 

‘“‘T loved you; see, this is your work!” And 
looking so, he passed on and disappeared. 

“‘Sha’n't we go now?” said I, taking the 
Captain’s arm, as cool as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

‘* She’s not a bit pretty,” said Susan. 

‘* Handsome men seldom marry pretty wo- 
men,” said I. 

‘* No,” said Captain Brown, who would have 
agreed witii me if I had said black was white : 
‘*it’s your homely men who do that; they get 
so pesky tired of seeing only their own ugly phiz 
aboard.” 

And we stood off for Cadiz at last; and, I can 


| 
} 


‘* Let’s 


seen ! 
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| tell you, my first night at sea was a little too 
| grand to be comfortable; but law sakes! I’ve 
; been to sea with Captain Brown fifteen years 
and odd, on and off, and got sort of acclimated, 
so that I didn’t think any more of going across 
the Atlantic than stepping across my chamber- 
floor of a cold morning. 

Many are the nights I’ve been out when the 
ship didn’t seem like any thing so much as a 
shaving, which the wind shook and tore, and 
the waves hungered for; when the darkness 
wrapped you like a cloak, save where far off 
the breakers beckoned with ghostly fingers, or 


| gnashed their white teeth threateningly ; when 


above the lonesome shriek of the tempest the 
creak of cordage, the slip and slap and tumble 
of yelping cataracts, the orders trumpeted abroad 
—above them all would break the woeful voice 
of a minute-gun, that carried in its breath dread- 
ful tidings of shipwreck and death; of men and 
women clinging to straws; of ghastly faces one 
instant upturned, now whirled down, down by 
the whirling waters; of horrors that another 
hour might make our own. 

And then the sun, rising over fair fields of 
sliding gems, and never weary of working its 
miracles far and near, while bearing us com- 
pany the live-long day, till, like some ship- 
wrecked world, splintered and raveled into a 
thousand atoms of glory, it sank sadly to its 
grave. 

Then it was odds, but now and again we fell 
in with an iceberg, bound down for the Gulf 
Stream; towers and spires and fretted frost- 


| work, all a-glitter in the sunlight, as fine as any 


cathedral I’ve ever gazed at in the Old World. 
And land! the foreign countries that I've 

Why, if any body had told me when I 

was a girl I should drive from post to pillar like 


| that, I should have thought them mad. 


Early or late, every one has their turn; and 
so it fell out, that one night, after the storm had 


| raged like any wild creature for two days, we 
| shipped our masts; and directly Captain Brown 


called to lower the boats, as that was our only 
chance, for the ship had sprung a leak and the 
sea rushed in with a will, and the pumps were 
of no more use than a cup. Now that is the 
time for a man to show the cut of his jib; if he 
has got a drop of meanness or cowardice in him, 
he won’t stand face to face so with death with- 
out giving a hint of it. But it would have done 
your heart good to see Captain Brown’s men, 
even the roughest and unseemliest, stand back 
and say to their mess-mates, ‘‘ You next!” 

We stuck to the boat for two days, and by 
that time our water was quite gone; and it 
strikes one strangely, I can tell you, to see one’s 
self surrounded by that delicious liquid and one 
dying of thirst! But just as we had put the 
last crumb of biscuit into our mouths a French 
brig, bound for Algiers, took us off! 

I can tell you, too, that I had never expected 
to sce green fields, nor waving cora, nor blos- 
soming way-sides again; neither to hear the 
sweet morring flating of birds just awake in 














their nests in the old tangled garden at home, 
or the sweeter voices of friends or foes; no, I 
had given all that up, and looked calmly as I 
might out upon the gray glooming waters and 
up to the heavens as cheerless, if so be I might 
find some grain of comfort to last me through. 


Well, none of us could speak a word of | 


French but Captain Brown—he had picked up a 
little of the jargon on the French coast ; and no 
one on the brig could speak English, and we 
had a droll time of it. We would each get so 
provoked with ourselves, and when all was said 
and done it was so funny, that I could exactly 
understand the sort of trials the workmen suf- 
fered when the Tower of Babel was under way. 
For all that the rest of the voyage wasn’t a 
pleasure-trip altogether; we had some rough 
gales before we slipped into the harbor at Al- 
giers, where we rocked at last, ds safé as a thief 
in a mill, in comparison. 

Dear me, I thought it was quite the prettiest 
anchorage in the world just then; it looked so 
social to see the ships rolling about as happy-go- 
lucky as if storms were things of another lati- 


tude; and the moonlight making free with the | 


battlements of the grim old castle, and looking 


in at the ghastly loop-holes of the batteries that | 
had, maybe, sent death to many a brave heart; | 


and the folks ashore cooking supper over their 
fires in the open air, as I’ve seen the gipsies in 
Spain do, only these wore their rags differently ; 
for among ali my goings and comings what’s 
struck me most is the odd fashions people have 
of rigging themselves. 

After this I got out of the way of going with 
Captain Brown; besides, mother she was grow- 


ing old and needed me at home; and, perhaps, | 


I didn’t quite care to repeat my experience. 

In the mean time I had heard news of Don- 
ald; how that now he was forehanded, and now 
that his health was broken, and again that he 
was in the house for the insane. Well, he was 
not the first of his race that had brought up 
there at last; his mother came of a line of in- 
termarriages equal to any in royalty. But 
during all that time between I had never laid 


eyes on him; for though he had been down} 


often enough to see his mother it was always 
while I was at sea. 

Dear me, I have good reason to remember 
the day Captain Brown went on his last voy- 
age. He was to start off immediately after 


dinner; and as I passed him the pickled-pep-| 


rs, 

**Christie,” said he, ‘‘why don’t you ever 
have pickled samphire nowadays? How jolly 
we used to be getting it; no pickle like that for 
me, my hearties !” 

“Just so,” said mother, ‘‘none grows in 
these times I'll be bound. Oh, for the good 
old days—” 


**Of Adam and of Eve?” asked the Captain, | 


slyly. 

‘*When you come home again,” said I, ‘‘ we 
will have some awaiting you!” 

** And what if I never come ?” said he. 


} 
| 
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‘*Hush, hush; what should hinder? And 
you that know the way so well—your own beat- 
en path!” 

“*The pitcher goes often to the well,” says 

| mother. 
; There, don’t go to wooing trouble,” said I. 

Now the Captain was sort of a cheerful body 
in the house, and after he was gone it seem- 
ed so lonesome-like that I didn’t know rightly 
what to take hold of first, so I just bethought 
myself of the samphire. 

‘* Present time is best time!” thinks I, so on 
with my sun-bonnet and down with my bask- 
et, and away I labored across. Dear sakes, it 
wasn’t quite as I had tripped that way thirty 
years agone; one’s gait at fifty isn’t a quick- 
step; and I much wondered if I were really the 
same high-tempered ignoramus that broke with 
Donald so long ago on this very spot I was go- 
ing to. 

*T’ve seen the world,” thinks I, ‘‘ and rubbed 
off some of the sharp edges ;” and maybe I was 
a little proud that Donald even couldn't find 
| fault with me then. Oh, vain self-glorying! 
All the way over was so familiar I could have 
| fallen down and kissed the ground, the bit of 
stone-wall, moss-incrusted, the old gnarled 
trees—could have pointed out to you the places 
| where times and again we had rested, and the 

trees where Donald used to gather pine-cones 
for us! 
| Ah me, thirty years can do a heap of mis- 
chief!” thinks I; and looking down I found the 
samphire as thick as bees at my feet, just as if 
| it had been waiting thirty years for me to come. 
But before I went to work, I don’t know 
what possessed me, but I turned me about and 
gave a look all across the meadow; and some 
| one was coming swiftly toward me from the 
other side, 

| **Who can that be?” thinks I. ‘*Some 
| stranger, doubtless, who has missed his way ; 
it does walk like— Nonsense! don’t be a fool, 
| Christie Brown ; do you walk as you did then ?” 
| He came quickly up to me and held out both 
hands, then paused and drew back. 

‘*T beg your pardon, ma’am,” said he, touch- 
ing his hat, ** but I thought it was she, at a dis- 
| tance ; your gait and your basket deceived me. 
| You didn’t pass her in the village, did you?” 

** Who?” I asked. 

‘Christine Miller. I’ve been expecting to 
meet her here. The coach has gone already. I 
| must give her up soon!” 

From the first moment I had set eyes on his 
face I knew Donald, for all that his hair was 
white, his face so haggard, his eyes so sunken ; 
and now it all rushed over me that he was be- 
side himself, and had escaped from the asy- 
lum. 

“Oh!” says I, taking the cue, ‘‘if it’s Chris- 
tie Miller you want, she was in the village to- 
day. Come, we will go and find her. I think, 
maybe, she will be at your mother’s.” 

Upon that he scowled and sat down on a rock 

| hard by, saying, 


| 
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“Thank you. 
Don’t let me trouble you frrtle 

Now I was scared to leave him there 
so I answered, 

‘** No trouble, good Sir; but I’m an old wo- 
man, as you see, and wouldn’t you be so kind as 
to go a piece across with me?” 

‘¢ Oh,” said he, as cute as could be, 
pleasure; but I thought you had just come to 
gather samphire.” 

**So I had, but I don’t feel able to stay; and 
then perhaps we will meet her there.” 

Then he rose up with a sigh and gave me his 
arm, and— 

“*No,” says he, ‘‘ I’ve no reasonable hope to 
see her again, if she won’t come here.” 

** Perhaps she’s sick,” said I. 

‘*But you said you saw her to-day.” 

‘« Still she may not feel like walking this far.” 

** You did, fora less reason; and I must walk 
treble the distance to catch a stage at Buxton, 
now ours is gone.” 

“Then it’s @ shame to take you back with 
me,” said I, to humor him. 

‘*Not so; it is a pleasure to me.” 


” 


» all alone ; 


Ah, well! though his poor face was as if he | 
had set down all his accounts there—crissed and | 
crossed and scratched out—he had still my Don- | 


ald’s winning ways, his gallant graces. 
So he rambled on till we reached his mother’s 
door, and she was just standing there a moment, 


looking at the sunlight on the lawn and the broad | 


blue sky above; and soon as she spied us she 
cried out, 

‘* Here’s Donald, my son!” 

And I slipped behind and left him in her 
arms. Poor soul! she was ailing herself, and 
her mind had gone from her these two years, 
but she knew Aim. 

Well, I saw no more of them till after night- 
fall, when the girl who looked,after his mother 
came rushing in for me. Said she, ‘‘Oh, Mr. 


Donald! he’s raving like fury, and keeps calling | 


for you, Miss Brown—leastways he cries ‘ Chris- 
tie! Christie! where’s Christie ?’” 

So I tied my kerchief over my head and went 
with her. They had him in bed, and two men | 
they held him, and he beat the air with his 
arms, and his cries were like knives going | 
through and through you. 


I had “arp she ec. me here, | 


“c with } 


rizon, he turned him on his side, and heaved a 
deep sigh, and opencd wide «13 boavtiful eyes— 
his eyes that ne tears or terrcrs cuuld rol: of their 
| loveliness—and hic looked me fall in the face, as 
sane as you are, an:] he stroked my hand softly 
and said: 

**Poor Christie! The flaming sword that 
guarded Eden, and turned both ways, has kept 
us apart. How long is it, child, since then— 
| how long ?” 

‘*Thirty years gone this day, Donald!” 

He was silent a while. 

‘* Why didn’t you meet me, thirty years gone * 
this day, on the samphire meadow?” 
he, ‘‘ Tell me why?” 

‘**T never knew you wanted me there, Donald 
dear.” 

‘*Never knew? Why, I waited and waited 
for you; and the stage went by, but still I would 
not go, for I said, ‘ Something keeps her; she'd 
| never throw true love away like that.’” 

‘*No more I would, Donald dear.” 

“T said so! I said so! Yes, cotton’s down, 
| and wool oug yas wandering a bit 
—‘‘and so I waited till my heart froze, and then 
I walked ten miles—ten miles to reach Buxton 
before the stage left, carrying my heart ali the 
way like a log! And you never knew!” 

** Dear heart, I loved you all the same; but 
some wrong has been done us. How should I 
| know you waited for me, dear?” 

I thought it no harm to speak to him so then, 
and he dying. 

**T sent you word, 
not ..” 

“A note? And what note? I’ve never 
heard one word from you since that night at 
the gate.” 

“Ts that true?” said he, rising on his elbow. 

“True as Heaven,” said I. 

‘¢ Heaven help us then,” said he; ‘‘and you 
| thought I had given you up without a word! 
Poor Christie! And I loved you so truly! But 
| I’ve no time to lose; before the sun touches the 

samphire meadow I shall be beyond hearing; 
see, my voice fails me now; put your head down 
closer, closer; say, I shall—love you—till— 
death, and—beyond: one kiss—and away.’ 
| So his lids dropped, and his soul was away be- 
| yond the morning, and the stars, and the piti- 


Then said 





* said he; ‘I left you a 





‘*Donald, dear, what ails you?” I said, tak-| less radiances of earth, into the perfect light! 


ing his hand; but he shook his fist in my face : 
‘Do you think I don’t know Christine Miller 
when I see her? Do you think to impose upon 
me like that?” said he. 

And so he went on, and wouldn’t believe it | 
was I; but if I turned away would ery, ‘ Chris- | 
tie! Christie ! !” just as he did that night at the | 
gate. 

But by-and-by he fell into a sleep, and they | 
begged me not to leave him lest he should wake | 
furious at finding me gone; so the men went to | 
lie down in the next room, and left me alone 
there with him; and he slept as sweetly as a lit- 
tle child, and between whiles he smiled. And at | 


last, when the white dawn sauntered up the ho- | 


Then I laid him back upon the pillows, 
| « 
| 


with 
a smile quite plain about his lips, and went out 
into the next room. 
‘Donald has gone!” I said, quietly. 
| **Gone? Donald gone?” cried his mother, 
from her chimney-corner. ‘Yes, yes; he said 
he must be gone bright and early; they sent for 
|him. Well, good-speed to him! ‘Oh, Dut 
Christie, is that you? Wait a bit. I like to 
have forgotten, my memory begins to fail me; 
Donald, he left something for you, a slip of pa- 
per, no more; I thought I'd sent it by the boy ; 
but no, I mind now that I shut it in one of the 
books!” 
And she toddled across the floor to a shelf 
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where Donald’s old schoo]-books had stood this 
many #& year: they were such saerod oracles in 
her eyes. 

Now ‘ the boy” had been a man these twenty 
years, with boys of his own. 

Taking down an old tattered arithmetic, she 
produced a folded note and came hobbling with 
it to me. 

“‘T thought it had gone by the boy; but now 
I’m glad you dropped in, Christie, for here it 
90 
is! 

True enough; it was the note I should have 
had thirty years ago, that in all her days of rea- 
son she forgot, but this little touch of the past 
recalled to her; yellow and tender, but the 
words just as they came from Donald's heart, 
warm and yearning, that heart which would 
yearn no more forever! 

“Dear Curistre’—he said, for it was as though he 
spoke—‘*I couldn’t sleep last night for thinking of you, 
and wishing for daylight to go over and make it all up 
with you! I’m a fool for minding a bad tense or so, for 
what's that worth beside a loving heart to a heart that 
loves? And now to make matters worse, Mr. Blank has 
just sent for me; his partner's dead; and I'm to start 
bright and early, to go first across the river and buy wool 
for the firm, so I sha’n't have time to call and see you, 
hardly to scratch this; but if you'll meet me at the sam- 
phire meadow, where I shall stop to catch the stage, I 
shall thank you and my stars, Don’t fail me, my only 
love! Whatever falls out, I am yours for time and eter- 
nity. DonALp.” 

And he thought I failed him! But he is 
mine, through time and eternity; he said so! 
he said so! 

It is ten years since the grass grew green on 
Donald’s grave; and now it is tall and rank, 
and in early spring the blue violets hide there, 
and the ground-sparrow loves to build her nest 
there ! 

I never go to the samphire meadow now; I 
am an old woman indeed. 

And Captain Brown—he was lost at sea that 
very voyage. Ah well, in heaven we neither 
marry nor are given in marriage ! 


THE HOUSES WE LIVE IN. 
HERE is no country in the world where 
there are so many large and fine houses, in 


proportion to the number of inhabitants, as in 
these United States. This is owing, doubtless 


to some extent, to the greater freedom of enter- | 


prise, and the more general diffusion of wealth 


among our countrymen. Apart; however, from | 


the fact that we have so many thriving fellow- 
citizens who have the means of faring sumptu- 
ously, there is such a passion for erecting, and 


living in, big houses that it seeks gratification | 


without regard to prudence or comfort. 

That irresistible Asmodeus, the tax-gatherer, 
to whom no door is closed, against whom the 
iron-chest, so defiant of burglar and incen:iary, 
is not proof, and whose scrutiny penetrates even 
seal and envelope, has lately made some startling 
disclosures. His revelations of the enormous 
yearly incomes of a few, varying from one mill- 
ion eight hundred thousand to a score of thou- 


| sands of dollars, have surprised us. His exhibit, 
however, of the annual revenues of many, thongh 
of ati average sufficiently large to indicate a great 
| degree of general prosperity, makes such a paltry 
show in comparison with the prevalent display 
| of wealth as to astound us. These men of 
| moderate incomes are the chief inhabitants of 
those long streets of stately houses which over- 
| shadow our large cities. The comparatively 
| few who possess incomes of ten thousand dollars 
or more, and who alone can prudently live in 
such expensive residences, might all be housed 
jin half a dozen blocks. The greater portion 
| of our large houses with rentals rising from 
| tw lve hundred to three or four thousand dollars 
la year, are occupied by people whose incomes 
vary from twenty-five hundred to eight thousand. 
With such means they could live comfortably 
and even luxuriously in a cottage, but must pass 
a life of splendid misery in the palaces they in- 
habit. 

They order these things differently in En- 
gland, France, and other countries of Europe, 
| where, notwithstanding their supposed political 
| benightment, we may find something to learn 
| socially. There, people think one-eighth or even 
one-tenth of their incomes a large enough amount 
to expend upon the rentals of their houses, while 
here one-fourth or one-third is the usual and 
even one-half a not infrequent proportion. The 
| Englishman, with a thousand pounds a year, finds 
| that comfort, which he knows so well how to 
appreciate, in a cottage or small house at a rent 
of sixty or eighty pounds per annum. ‘The 
Frenchman, with a revenue of twenty or twenty- 
| five thousand francs, satiates himself with his in- 
| dispensable luxuries of gilt and looking-glass, in 
| an apartment au second or au troisi¢me at two 

hundred and fifty francs a month. He may 
have a tailor or a grisette under the same roof 
| above him, but the social balance is restored by 
the fact that there is a Marquis or a Minister of 
State below him. 

Lord Bacon says: ‘ Houses are built to live 
in, and not to look on; therefore let use be pre- 
ferred before uniformity, except where both may 

| be had. Leave the goodly fabrics of houses for 
| beauty only to the enchanted palaces of the 
| poets, who build them with small cost.” It 
| might seem too obvious that houses are built to 
live in and not to iook on to require the sanction 
| of the great Bacon to impress the truth, were it 
not that we Americans practically deny it. We 
| build our houses mainly for the purpose of being 
looked on. They are in nine cases out of ten 
constructed to attract notice and impress the be- 
holder with the idea of the importance of their 
inhabitants. Eager as we are for the reality of 
| worldly success, we are still more intent upon 
|making a show of it. The imposing house, 
rising high in the fashionable thoroughfare, ar- 
| rests the attention of the passer or the visitor, 
and the magnitude, the material, the elaborate 
ornamentation, and the choice situation, sug- 
gest to his calculating instincts the costliness 
of the structure. The purpose of the holder is 
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gained. The splendid banner he has hung upon | 


his outer wall passes with the casual observer fora 


proof of the strength within. The more thorough | 


reconnoissance of the inevitable tax-gatherer 
however, will penetrate the showy semblance of 
prosperity, and probably reveal the reality of a | 
starving garrison. 

The big and costly house being accepted as 
the visible sign of wealth has naturally become, 
in a land where riches alone give rank, a mark 
of social distinction. A city dame, whose hus- 
band’s fortune had expanded enormously by vir- 
tue of Government contracts, was heard lately 
to boast that she had none but ‘‘ brown-stone” 
houses on her visiting list. We need not re- 
mind our fashionable readers that it is the house, 
and not the occupant, which is visited. Friend- 
ship and hospitality, the veritable household gods 
of our ancient simple homes, have forsaken a 
faithless generation, and the gilded idols of fash- 
ion have taken their places. The visitor—we 
do not say friend, for the uame is hardly heard 
nowadays by ears polite—never fails of her fash- 
ionable devotion, wherever a sufficiently fine 
temple invites her worship. The whole struc- 


ture commands her ceremonious reverence; she | 


bows down before the lofty walls and columns 


of stone, and on entering, while muttering the | 


formula of the breviary of fashion, fixes her eyes 
in pious ecstasy upon the rose-wood and ormolu 
idols of her adoration. 

So prevalent is the association of a big and 
costly house with the idea of social distinction 
that the very children confound the two. The 
school girls and boys, in their worst moments, 
when, forsaking their natural childhood, they be- 
come unnaturally like men and women, will 
boast a superiority over their comrades on the 
score of the magnitude and expensiveness of 
their parents’ houses. In the earlier days of New 
York a three-story house was the badge of the 
aristocrat, and a two-story one the mark of the 
pariah. Now, girls and boys, we are told, aré 
nobodies at a fashionable school, if their parents 
don’t live in four or five story houses with brown- 
stone fronts. 

A friend of ours, a man of moderate income 
and simple but refined tastes, finding a small 
house with a rent propertionate to his means, 
took it. The domicile was substantially and 
even handsomely constructed, and in every re- 
spect suitable to the decorous and prudent house- 
hold which oceupied it. Though sufficiently 
capacious for all the requirements of such a fam- 
ily, it chanced to be the smallest house in the | 
street. It had been left in its original two-story | 
diminutiveness, while its modest contemporaries | 
had been either ambiticusly elevated, or torn 
down to make way for more imposing struc: | 
tures, which row rose high above on either side | 
and opposite the comparatively humble resi- | 
dence of our friend. Cheered by the genial | 
warmth of his own happy fireside, his comfort | 
was not chilled by the shadow thrown upon his 
little house by its lofty neighbors. His wife, | 
however, was more sensitive; and finding that | 


,| had only moved there last May, 
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Mrs. Jenkins opposite, who kept her carriage 
and was of course a desirable acquaintance, had 
called twice upon Mrs. Higgins next door, who 
while she had 


| never called upon herself though she had been 


nearly two years in the neighborhood, began to be 
uncomfortable. The little house, which she had 


| at first pronounced to be ‘a perfect bijou—just the 
| place for us, so neat, 


so comfortable, so delight- 
fully easy to keep in order”—now became “an 
old rickety barn, so old-fashioned, so impossi- 
ble to make decent, though she and Bridget 
worked their arms off with sweeping and scrub- 
bing from morning until night.” The children, 
too, were no longer satisfied; for Tom had been 
called a poor boy by Master Augustus Jenkins, 
and told by that young aristocrat that his mo- 
ther had forbid him playing with ‘‘them peo- 
ple’s children which lived in the old two-story 
house opposite.” Miss Sophronia Jenkins, too, 
had grossly insulted little Mary at school, by say- 
ing that ‘‘ hier father was not respect table; for he 
lived in nothing but a two-story house, and her 
mother had told her so.” 

Our friend, beset by these domestic com- 
plaints, began to be uneasy himself, and there- 
fore readily consented to his wife’s proposition 
to move. He was for going to the eastern part 
of the city, where there are still enough of those 
old-fashioned two-story houses, occupied by 
some sturdy ancient citizens or resolute Quakers, 
to keep a’ prudent man in countenance. His 
wife, however, resisted, and finally her husband 
was forced to give in, and take a three-story 
house, where he pines away solitary in a base- 
ment, having been forced, in consequence of 
his increased rent, to give up his friends, his 
sherry, and cigars. 

Mothers who have marketable daughters to 
dispose of hold that a large house in a fashiona- 
ble quarter is indispensable as a show-place for 
the exhibition of them and the attraction of 
good bidders. There is many an otherwise pru- 
dent paterfamilias who, unable to resist his wife’s 
argumentative eloquence on this point, has 
stretched his income to its utmost elasticity, in 
order to give his darling Mary Anne the ad- 
vantage of a “ bringing out” under the favorable 
influence of a brown-stone front. We advise 
the unwary youth to be on his guard against the 
showy mansions of Fifth Avenue and Madison 
Square as so many marriage-traps to catch the 
uxoriously disposed; or,.at any rate, we would 
recommend him, before he ventures to freely 
nibble at the savory beauties within, to consult : 
the income-tax book, and find out whether the 
bait is as substantial as it would seem to be. 

The obvious effect of people living in houses 
too expensive for their means, provided their 
establishments are proportionably sustained, is 
bankruptcy. The fine city mansions are prob- 
ably the most frequent causes of the ruin of 
the merchant and tradesman. They are re- 
sponsible too, undoubtedly, for much fraud and 
crime. ‘Those of small income, living in large 
and fine houses, who contrive to strike a balance 
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between their credit and debit accounts and es- 


cape disgrace and dishonor, are, however, forced | 
to such shifts as they would blush toown. The | 


large rent can only be paid by a reduction of 
other expenses of living. The builder or land- 
lord receives that which should go to the butch- 
er; and in many an expansive mansion there is 
but a lean larder. If the beef and mutton are not 
curtailed the more refined necessities of life must 
be forgone. Literature, taste, hospitality, and 
friendship are thus shut out by those great walls 
of stone. Books, pictures, friends—not mere 
yisitors—and all such purifying influences and 
sweeteners of life, are given up for the posses- 
sion of a senseless mass of so many feet of brick 
and mortar, brown-stone or marble, as it may 
be. 

The big house and small income present an 
incongruity which is no less offensive to taste 
than opposed to all economy and comfort of life. 
How often do we find an imposing mansion only 


half oceupied by the family which possesses it! | 


With the larger part of the annual revenue ab- 
sorbed by the rental, there is but little left for 
household expenses. ‘The number of servants 
is reduced to a minimum, and the care of the 
four stories of brick and brown-stone left to the 
hard-tasked energies of a couple of raw Irish 
girls or of a single maid-of-all-work. Such es- 
tablishments, of however imposing an exterior, 
are easily detected even by those upon whom 
they are designed to impose. You've only to 


ring the bell, when—as Mary the cook is up to| 


her shoulders in soap-suds, and Bridget, her 
only coadjutor, is minding the baby, or peeling 
the potatoes, or setting the table, or making 
Master Tom’s bed in the fourth story back-room 
—you are left so long to the contemplation of the 
resplendent portal of the magnificent structure, 
that you suspect at once that the domestic af- 
fairs within are not so prosperous as the show 
without wonld indicate. Your suspicion is con- 
firmed when Mary, by a scrutinizing peep from 
the area below, and Bridget from the garret- 
window above, having satisfied themselves that 
‘you are neither the expected chimney-sweep nor 
the daily beggar, the palatial door is finally 
opened. This, however, is not effected until 
after a severe and protracted domestic commo- 
tion discernible even by the visitor at the door, 
from the reiterated cries of, ‘‘ Bridget! Mary! 
Mary! Bridget! there’s some one at the door !” 
the clanging of dropped sauce-pans, the empty- 
ing of coal-scuttles, the suppressed squalling of 
baby, and the slamming of doors. 
grand portal is finally opened, and you might 
naturally expect to face some venerable senes- 
chal or liveried porter, or at least a decent Pat- 
rick or a tidy Bridget, you find yourself—with 


a very perceptible odor of soap-suds or baby— 


suddenly plunged into a cloud of steam or dust, 
through which smutty cook or disheveled maid 
is dimly visible. 

In nine-tenths of the large and showy city 
houses the main stories might be cut out, and 
the garrets let down upon the basements not 
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| only without a diminution but with an increase 
in fact of the comfort of the pretended occu- 
pants. The chief floor of most of these man- 
sions is merely kept asa store-room, for a stock 
of upholstery too fine and costly for use, for which, 
in truth, it never was intended. ‘The possess- 
ors do not know or believe 
**Tis use alone that sanctifies expense, 
And splendor borrows all her rays from sense.” 


The gilt, damask, and rose-wood, and the spa- 
cious apartments which they set off so garish- 
ly, are for no other purpose than to excite the 
admiration and envy of an occasional fool of 
fashion during a half hour’s visit, or to loan 
once a year or so to some thousand young debau- 
chees of both sexes, who do us the honor of dan- 
cing and feasting, and otherwise holding their 
nightly revels in our houses, in the corrse of 
each fashionable season. 

Pope, in one of his letters, speaks of a fash- 
ionable woman who ‘visits those whom she 
would hang in her passion or beggar in her 
play.” Our fashionable women may not be so 
actively wicked, but we believe them so passive- 
ly obdurate that they would not care if those 
whom they visited were either hanged or beg- 
gared. How can they be otherwise than indif- 
ferent to the fate of those whom they do not 
know, see but rarely, and only recognize by the 
pass-words and badges of fashion? Yet it is 
for such that our Mrs. Smiths and Joneses, oth- 
wise sensible and prudent housewives, sacrifice 
so much of their domestic comfort. In order to 
have a mansion sufficiently lofty to rise to the 
| standard of fashionable height, and rooms spa- 
cious and resplendent enough to hold the swell- 
ing importance and catch the fastidious eye of 
the modish, they restrict themselves and their 
families to the narrowest quarters and the short- 
estcommons. In order to sustain the big house 
with a limited income, the family is kept in the 
basement, that the wear and tear of the super- 
fine parlors may be avoided, the splendor of 
which is so easy to tarnish and too expensive to 
renew. These show-places have been known to 
retain their original odor of new carpet and 
fresh varnish for years, so carefully have they 
been closed to daily human habitation. We 
know of nothing so repellent of all good fellow- 
ship as this smell of the upholsterer, which, by 
its predominance, is a sure indication of a want 
of the free atmosphere of hospitality. A whiff 
from the kitchen, or even a blast from a pipe or 
a cigar, would be savory in comparison. They 
would be satisfactory proofs, however gross, of 
some life in the house. 

Strangers are surprised to find how chary we 
Americans, who inhabit such large houses, are 
| of our hospitality. They naturally think that 
| with all this expansiveness of space there must 

be largeness of entertainment. The foreign vis- 
itor is therefore disappointed that Mr. Jones 
who so pressingly when in London or Paris in- 
| vited him to call upon him—‘‘ Smith and Jones, 
| 1000 Park Place”—never asks him to dine »* 
| his fine mansion up town. The fact is, huw- 
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ever, that Jones finds that his big house costs | 
him so much to possess that 1e can not afford 

to live in it himself, much less entertain stran- 

gers. Every thing but the structure itself, 

which is at a maximum, is reduced to a minimum. 

He has but two servants, or three, if you count 

his wife, as you may well do, for the big house 

keeps her as busy as the rest. He can never 

dine at home, except on Sundays, for it is too | 
troublesome and expensive to prepare a regular 

dinner each day. He has neither a choice bit in | 
his larder, nor a bottle of wine in his cellar, nor 
any thing else wherewith to entertain a friend, 
unless it may be the conversation of Mrs. Jones, 
who is more copious than interesting upon her 
favorite subject of gentility. So he lives with- | 
out friends, as he probably does without books 

and pictures, for he can not afford them. We 

can conceive of nothing more miserable than | 
such an existence, and we can not imagine a 
more absurd act than to raise tall monuments | 
of stone to our vanity at a cost which beggars us 

for life. Let us look for a moment at another 

picture. 

Sydney Smith had a church-living bestowed 
upon him somewhere in Yorkshire, so far out 
of the way that ‘‘ it was actually,” as he humor- 
ously remarked, ‘‘twelve miles from a lemon.” 
As there was no parsonage-house he was obliged 
to build one. ‘I sent for an architect,” he 
says; “he produced plans which would have 
ruined me. I made him my bow: ‘ You build | 
for glory, Sir; I, for use.’ I returned him his 
plans, with five-and-twenty pounds, and sat 
down in my thinking-chair, and in a few hours 
Mrs. Sydney and I concocted a plan which has 
produced what I call the model of parsonage- | 
houses.” Although some people called the house 
ugly, all agreed that it was the most convenient 
of residences, and certainlynone ever contained 
a merrier and happier family. ‘* Economy,” | 
wrote his daughter, “in the estimation of com- | 
mon minds, often means the absence of all taste | 
and comfort ; my father had the rare art to com- 
bine it with both. For instance, he found it) 
added much to the expense of building to have | 
high walls; he therefore threw the whole space | 
of the roof into his bedrooms, coved the ceil- 
ings and papered them, and thus they were all 
airy, gay, cheap, and pretty. Cornices he foun 
expensive; so not one in the house; but the 
paper border thrown or the ceiling, with a line 
of shade under it. This relieved the eye and | 
atoned for their absence. Marble chimney- | 
pieces were too dear; so he hunted out a cheap, 
warm-looking Portland stone, had them cut aft- 
er his own model, and the result was to produce 
some of the most cheerful, comfortable-looking 
fire-places I remember, for as. many shillings as 
the marble ones would have cost him pounds.” 

In his humble home in Yorkshire Sydney 
Smith spent some of his most happy and re- 
spected years. He had always a welcome for 
his friends, among whom were great lords and 
statesmen, and entertained them simply but 
tastefully and substantially. 


| structure from foundation to chimney. 
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The big town-house to which every citizen 
aspires, and for the possession of which he js 
willing to make such sacrifices, has really, after 
all, but little to commend it on the score of 
taste. The division of the land into oblong 
parallelograms, which may be necessary for the 
convenience of city building, is not favorable to 
the picturesyue. This original disadvantage is 
increased by the passion of our aspiring citizens 
for big houses. Unable from the narrowness of 
the lot to expand the structure laterally, they 


| raise it longitudinally to such an excess that it 
| becomes so disproportionately high as to appear 
| to be in danger of toppling over, which it prob- 


ably would do were not its equilibrium sustained 
by its equally lofty neighbors. The taste and 


| sense of proportion of our architects are con- 
| stantly outraged by the inordinate demands of 


their ambitious patrons for height. What care 
they for taste and proportion? They want mag- 
nitude and show. The largest possible visible 
manifestation of expense is their object. They 
consequently insist that as much stone shall be 
piled up as a lot twenty-five feet by a hundred 
can possibly hold; ‘‘the whole a labored quar- 
ry above ground.” The laws of proportion are 
of course forced to yield to the laws of trade, 


| and such houses are supplied as the market de- 
| mands. 


Thus our cities are shadowed by long 
rows of disproportionately high houses, which 


|remind us of those gawky, overgrown youthis 


who have expended so much of their vigor in 
the excessive increase of their height that they 
have none left for the due expansion of their 


| girth. 


A man’s character, it is often said, is repre- 
sented by the house he builds. If this saying 
be true a wondrous uniformity of character must 
prevail among our citizens. Imost all the 
large city-houses are alike, but each has, not- 
withstanding, a very decided and significant ex- 
pression. ‘‘ We cost ever so many thousand 
dollars,” they all say as emphatically as the 
owners themselves would declare if they had 
your ear. The prevailing sentiment in their 
construction has been the show of expense, and 
this is expressed in every foot of the superfine 
The in- 
ordinate height, the elaborately-worked surface, 
the floridness and superfluity of ornamentation, 
the great impending cornice, the lofty windows 


|of plate-glass, the heavily-embossed door, the 


columnar portal, and the ambitious elegance 
of the whole front are all, and were meant to 
| be, so many visible items of cost. You can see 
| the dollars all over, and no one ever passes our 
fine houses without instinctively estimating the 
price in so much money. ‘* What a fine house 
| Mr. Jenkins has; it must have cost thirty or 
| forty thousand dollars!” as it may be, is the or- 
| dinary remark of the observer, as the sum he 
| paid for it is the first announcement of Mr. Jen- 
| kins himself, to an admiring guest. 
| Where the intention of the architect, in sym- 
| pathy with his ostentatious employer, is to im- 
press upon his structure the idea of expense he 








seldom fails. ‘The gross sentiment is readily 
made manifest; for he has only to exhibit ex- 
tent of work and quantity of costly material, or 
the appearance of them, to produce the desired 
effect. With the predominating motive for con- 
structing the superfine houses of the city we do 
not expect to find grace, beauty, or fitness, and 
we are not disappointed. 

Most of our large city houses have especial- 
ly ugly cornices. ‘They are disproportionately 
heavy, and repel us like the frown of some bee- 
tle-browed chur! The roofs, too, were univers- 
ally unbecoming until the late introduction of 
the French top. Our great houses, tall as they 
are, look for the most part only like unfinished 
structures. Viewed from a height, the whole 





city appears to be composed of a confused mass | 


of buildings which had been irregularly sawed 
off above. The French roof gives a complete- 
ness to each house that secures its individuality 
and impresses greater dignity upon the whole. 
Our street views, particularly in the fashion- 
able quarters, are exceedingly sombre, though 
our city atmospheres are remarkably clear and 
favorable to brilliancy of effect. 
to the ponderous uniformity of our 
of large houses, which shadow the causeways 


without relief from diversity of character or in- | 
If we can not have | 


dividuality of expression. 
the endless variations of grace and beauty, let 
each man at least give us his own idea, absurd 
as it may be, and not that of all his neighbors. 
A diversified grotesqueness would be better than 
a dull uniformity. 

There is, moreover, about most of our grand 
houses an aspect of desertion, or want of life, 
which is by no means enlivening to the thorough- 
fare. This is owing to the fact that the habit- 
able parts of the house are either in the rear or 
the basement, and that the main portions facing 
on the street are devoted to the show-rooms, 
which are kept closed except on rare occasiuns. 
At night, especially, whole rows of the finest 
mansicns, in the best squares and streets, are 
hid in a lugubrious cloud of darkness, without 
a glimmer hardly of light, except where, here 

‘and there, a house may be illuminated by the 
glare of a fashionable revel. We suspect that 
the occupants are, for the most part, in the base- 
ments on a severe regimen of restricted fire and 
gas, doing penance for the high cost or rents of 
their fine houses, 

Many striking street effects are lost for want 
of tasteful adaptation of the house to its site. 
The corners, which afford such fine opportuni- 
ties for architectural display, are generally term- 


inated by sharp angles, with ugly bare walls of | 


brick or stone. The house rows thus often look 


as if they had been sawed off to make way for | 


the street. In European cities the corners are 
studiously enriched with curved and sculptured 
balconies, statues, monuments, fountains, and 
other elaborate and graceful works of art. 

The internal arrangements of our houses are 
for the most part ingeniously contrived, for 
American mechanics are as cunning artificers 


This is owing | 
5 rows | 
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as any in the world. We allude more particu- 
larly to the conveniences for heating, supplying 
water, and facilitating labor. The furnace was 
u°ver a favorite of ours, for it generally keeps 
the house too hot and dry; but the severity of 
the past winter has reconciled us almost to the 
highest degree possible of artificial temperature. 
It is, moreover, one of the necessities of a big 
mansion with a comparatively poor occupant, for 
without the furnace he must either freeze or 
ruin himself by a multiplicity of fires. Ordina- 
rily there is deficiency of means of ventilation. 
| These should be compulsory, for if left to the 
will of the chilly tenants of the house they are 
sure not to avail themselves of them. 

The American rage for facilitating labor has 
induced various contrivances which are more 
favorable to the ease of the servants than to the 
comforts of their employers. The call-pipes 
| and dumb-waiters are our abomination; but per- 
| haps they are indispensable where people of 
moderate means live in big houses. ‘They may 
be necessary to relieve the overtasked arms and 
legs of the scanty service of the establishment ; 
but they approximate too closely the society of 
the kitchen and that of the parlor, and have too 
| many jars, shricks, and other noises of their 
own to be favorable to domestic repose. 

The inevitable parallelogram of the lot ne- 
cessitates straight lines, and the aspiring lofti- 
| ness of our big houses induces a disproportionate 
height, which deprive the apartments of that 
snuguess and comfort found in rooms of lower 
ceilings and less regular sides. The halls and 
other useful parts of the house are often sacri- 
ficed for the show-rooms, to which we can not 
allude without condemning them. The decora- 
tions of the interior of our fine houses, like those 
of the exterior, are generally excessive, heavy, 
and unmeaning, but further remark upon them 
| and the furniture may be left to a future occa- 
sion. 

That the occupants of such houses as we have 
described should have but little affection for 
them is not surprising. The readiness with 
| which they part with them, so characteristic 

of our fellow-citizens, shows how slight is their 
attachment. In other countries, and so it was 
in earlier times in our own, the house is deemed 
a sacred place. Law, so authoritative every 
where else, confesses itself powerless before the 
closed door of the citizen. This is a precinct 
that it considers too holy to violate, even for the 
ends of justice. An American or an English- 
man within his own house bids defiance to the 
sheriff and all his officers. “An Englishman’s 
_ house is his castle,” is John Bull’s proudest 
| boast; and from our common inheritance of civil 
rights, might be our own if we cared to make it. 
| The great Earl of Chatham said: ‘‘ Every man’s 
house is called his castle. Why? Because it 
| is surrounded by a moat, or defended by a wall? 
| No. It may be a straw-built hut; the wind 





may whistle around it, the rain may enter it, 
but the king can not.” ; 
| We might suppose, apart from the reverential 
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sanction of the law, that a man’s house would 
become so endeared to him that he would hard- 
ly quit it except on compulsion. There are ties 
which naturally attach a man closer than hooks 
of steel to the place in which he and his family 
have passed much of their daily life. The first 
taste of connubial happiness, the birth of chil- 
dren, the death of a loved one, the joys and even 
the sorrows of domestic existence, the inter- 
course of friends, and the intimacy of home, as- 
sociated as they must be with the house in which 
a man has lived long enough to experience them, 
would, it might be supposed, endear to his heart 
every stone and rafter in it. But our citizens 
do not live long enough in their houses to form 
such tics. The American takes his new wife t< 
one, and, after his first-born, each of the rest of 
his children sees the light probably for the first 
time in a succession of others. We know of a 
family of ten children, no two of whom were 


born in the same house. In course of this rapid | 


itineracy there can be no time for the associa- 
tions and affections of life to crystallize into that 
gem of existence, the home. Each of our citi- 
zens lives in many houses, but lives not long 
enough in either to form a single home. 

We know a gentleman, born and bred in and 


a permanent citizen of New York, with money | 


enough to have and to hold the finest mansion 


in it, who leads such a migratory life that he | 
has actually lived in three houses and three ho- | 


tels in less than eighteen months. Two of the 
houses were ready-furnished, each of which he 
rented for six, and the third was a villa in the 


country, which he occupied for three months; | 


the rest of the time was miscellaneously spent in 
shifting his movables, in which his wife and fam- 
ily, from their capacity of being moved, may be 
included, from caravansary to caravansary. His 


children can have no more idea of a home than | 


so many erratic cuckoos. 

The mania for change of residence, great as 
it has always been, has been excited to an un- 
usual excess just now by the scarcity of houses, 
the increased demand for them, and the conse- 
quent high rents. It is no unusual thing for a 
citizen, though so rich that he might be supposed 
vo be beyond the temptation, to abandon at a 


moment’s notice his house and all his household | 


goods to the first stranger who has the folly to 
pay the inordinate sum demanded for their six 
months’ use. Seven and eight hundred dollars 


a month are not seldom asked for some of our | 


fine city houses and their superfine upholstery. 


The price, high however as it may be, does not | 


deter takers, who in fact are so eager and ready 
with their money that their offers surpass even 
the demands. Many of our citizens, to whom 
a few thousand dollars more or less can be of 
little account, have such an inveterate habit of 
trade that, unable to resist a good bargain, they 
trade away their homes without a momentary 
regret. They in fact chuckle over their smart- 
ness and good luck. The consequence is that 
there has been a general exodus from several of 
the most fashionable quarters, and the hotels 


are filled with homeless wanderers in the shape 
of thriving citizens, among whom some of the 
millionaires of the city are the most conspicuous, 

Franklin said that ‘‘ three moves are equal to 
one fire.” Our practical philosopher, as was 
his wont, only regarded the subject in its mate- 
rial aspect. These frequent changes of resi- 
dence, however, have more serious consequences 
than the mere injury or loss of so much property. 
They are destructive of much of that home-feel- 
ing which is so essential to the education of the 
affections and moral sentiments. In childhood 
the faculty of observation is the most prominent, 
and it is through this that not only the head but 
the heart of the child is first cultivated. Mate- 
rial things, being the objects upon which this 


|early faculty is exercised, become of great im- 


portance. The house, the room, and the pieces 
of furniture, however insignificant in themselves, 
being associated in the mind of the child with 
all the affections of home, rise to the dignity of 
great moral influences. The impressions they 
make upon the child are so deep that they resist 
the utmost corrosiveness of time. The memory 


| of the old as well as the young forever clings to 


the narrow scene of the joys and sorrows of 
childhood. The man of sensibility not only 
never forgets, but never ceases to love the most 
insignificant object associated with his early life. 
‘¢*T should hardly care,” wrote Pope in one of 
his letters, ‘‘ to have an old post pulled up that 
| [remembered ever since I was a child.” These 
| impressions, so important in their moral influ- 
ence, can hardly be made upon the heart of a 
child, however impressible, whose parents ‘‘ live 
in three houses and three hotels in the course of 
eighteen months.” The memory of his unset- 
tled childhood must be too turbid to reflect a 
distinct image of any kind. 

Writers of the imagination, poets, and novel- 
ists make a large use of the natural association 
of inanimate objects with the thoughts and af- 
fections, and thus produce some of their most 
strikiny effects. Their characters, indeed, would 
be as ‘‘airy nothings,” inappreciable by the or- 
dinary reader without a ‘local habitation.” 
Scott and Dickens among English, and Haw- 
thorne among American writers, may be taken 
as prominent examples of authors who are re- 


| markable for the minute descriptions of the hab- 


itations of their imaginary personages. The 
very titles of some of their works, as ‘‘ Bleak 
House,” ‘*The Old Manor,” and ‘* The House 
| with Seven Gables,” show how prominent a feat- 
ure the mere dwelling is of their fancy pictures. 
| In real life, too, the same association is so 
| strong and so universal that the humblest roofs 
| which have once covered those who have risen 
to fame are revered by all. Thus Shakspeare’s 
lowly birth-place and Washington’s wooden 
home have become places sacred to the hearts 
of nations. The Americans are noted as among 
the most earnest worshipers of these venerable 
relics. It would therefore seem the more sur- 
prising that they should have so little respect 
for their own private sanctuaries, which they 








istence of the household gods. Their want of 
reverence can only be accounted for by the fact 


desecrate as if they had lost all faith in the ex- | 
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knights and courtly dames, with ushers, servers, 


} and seneschals; and yet it was but the other 


that their houses are show-places and not homes | 


—constructed to display their wealth, not to 
live in. 

Though thirty years ago there were but very 
few city houses which cost over ten thousand 
dollars each, now there are long rows and solid 
blocks of mansions which are valued at five and 
ten times that amount. More and more ex- 
pensive structures are rising each day. A suc- 
cessful tradesman is building a house for his own 
occupation which, it is said, will cost half a 
million of dollars at least. As he is a citi- 
zen who counts his income by millions, it may 
be supposed that he can not only well afford to 
build but to live in it. There is a white marble 
stable in New York which is reported to have 
cost thirty or forty thousand dollars, but could 
not now be built for twice that amount. What 
a house proportionate in dignity to the palatial 
habitation of his horses will cost the sumptuous 
proprietor when he builds one may be left to the 
wildest conjecture. 

Pope, in one of his letters to Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, gives a memorable descrip- 
tion of a great house of the baronial times of 
Old England. Its munificent provisions for 
hospitality may be an example to the swelling 
proprietors of our large mansions, as its decay- 
ing greatness may be a lesson of humility. 

‘*You must expect nothing regular in my de- 
scription,” wrote Pope, ‘‘ of a house that seems 
to be built before rules were in fashion; the 
whole is so disjointed, and the parts so detac! ed 
from each other, and yet so joining again one 
can not tell how, that (in a poetical fit) you 
would imagine it had been a village in Am- 
phion’s time where twenty cottages had taken a 
dance together, were all out, and stood still in 
amazement ever since. A stranger would be 
grievously disappointed who should ever think 
to get into this house the right way: one would 
expect, after entering through the porch, to be 
let into the hall. Alas! nothing less; you find 
yourself in a brew-house. From the parlor you 
think to step into the drawing-room ; but upon 
opening the iron-nailed door you are convinced 
by a flight of birds about your ears and a cloud 
of dust in your eyes that it is the pigeon- 
house.......+ 

‘‘The great hail is high and spacious, flanked 
with long tables, images of ancient hospitality. 
seseeeeestLere is one vast arched window, beauti- 
fully darkened with divers scutcheons of painted 
glass.........One shining pane bears date 1286. 
The youthful face of Dame Elinor owes more 
to this single piece than to all the glasses she 
ever consulted in her life. Who can say after 
this that glass is frail, when it is not half so per- 
ishable as human beauty or glory?.........And 
yet must not one sigh to reflect that the most 
authentic record of so ancient a family should 





night that an owl flew in hither, and mistook it 
for a barn......... . 
‘*Next the parlor lies the pigeon-house, by 
the side of which runs an entry that leads on 
one hand and the other into a bedchamber, a 


| buttery, and a small hall called the chaplain’s 


study. Then follow a brew-house, a little green 
and gilt parlor, and the great stairs, under which 
is the dairy. A little further on the right, the 
servants’ hall; and by the side of it, up six steps, 
the old lady’s closet, which has a lattice into the 
said hall, that while she said her prayers she 
might cast an eye on the men and maids. There 
are upon this ground-floor in all twenty-four 
apartments, hard to be distinguished by partic- 
ular names.,....... 

‘* All the upper story has for many years had 
no other inhabitants than certain rats, whose 
very age renders them worthy of this venerable 
mansiON.......+. 

‘*T had never seen half what I have described 
but for an old starched gray-headed steward, 
who is as much an antiquity as any in the place, 
and looks like an old family picture walked out 
of its frame. He failed not, as we passed from 
room to room, to relate several memoirs of the 
family; but his observations were particularly 
curious in the cellar: he showed where stood 
the triple rows of butts of sack, and where were 
ranged the bottles of tent for toasts in the morn- 
ing. He pointed to the stands that supported 
the iron-hooped hogsheads of strong beer; then 
stepping to a corner he lugged out the tattered 
fragment of an unframed picture. ‘ This,’ says 
he, with tears in his eyes, ‘was from Sir Thom- 
as, once master of the drink I told you of. He 
had two sons (poor young masters!) that never 
arrived at the age of this beer; they both fell 
ill in this very cellar, and never went out upon 
their own legs.’” 

Pope found this old mansion an excellent 
place for retirement and study, and translated 
**a great deal” of his Homer there, six hundred 
years from the time it was first built. The ven- 
erable ruin still exists, for Hawthorne, in his last 
book—‘‘Our English Home’’—records a visit to 
it. It may be safely presumed that our flimsy 
and gaudy mansions will not last for centuries, 
and in their decay be chosen as meet places for 
poets to work in. 
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T was late in the spring, or rather it should 
have been spring, and was so according to all 
the calculations and predictions of the almanacs ; 
for it was the middle of April ; but instead of the 
capricious tears and smiles, blue skies and thun- 
der-clouds, balmy western breezes, and chilling 
east winds, which usually betoken the changeful 
moods of that most sensitive and womanly month 
of all the twelve, a cold, bitter, wintry storm 


lie at the mercy of every boy that throws a stone? | was raging; one of those most unseasonable 
In this hall, in former days, have dined gartered | and unwelcome but not to be gainsayed north- 
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east storms, which do so often creep into the lap | daily living (scant though it might be, and pos- 
of our Northern spring-time, and sweep with un- | sibly was) came to him from sources wholly in- 
pitying and remorseless fury over our rock-bound | dependent of his dwelling-place. 
coast, bringing terror and dismay to our most| Upon the dreary sight in question, upon which 
adventurous sailors, destruction to our shipping, | our story commences, the lower room at the back 
and dread and desolation to the dwellers upon | of the house, and which commanded a full view 
land. | of the stormy and vexed ocean, had but one in- 
The storm had been gathering its fury for| mate, the master of the establishment. The 
days, nay, even for weeks; lowering clouds, | room itself was neat, even to scrupulousness, but 
spiteful gusts of damp wind whirling in mad intensely desolate-looking; destitute entirely of 
eddies, cold wintry showers mingled with hail | all the thousand little accessories of taste ‘and 
and sleet and snow, and heavy masses of fog, | occupancy which can give an aspect of quict 
now settling down in chill discomfort, now slow- | home-comfort and snugness to even the lowliest 
ly drifting away to show a gleam of watery sun-| apartment. The small, shutterless, and uncur- 
shine, gone even while the gazer speculated upon | tained windows let in all the desolation of the 


the ehances of its continuance, had at last cul- 
minated in a howling tempest of mingled wind, 
hail, snow, and rain, which seemed to heighten 
in sullen intensity as the day waned toward its 
close. 

But upon the sea-coast of Massachusetts, 
where our scene opens, the tempest seemed to 
sweep in unmitigated wildness; a thick, blind- 
ing mist brooded over the wide waste of waters, 
showing dense and wild, as if chaos were again 
uprising; and as the fierce wind rent its folds 
aside, and drifted them in torn fragments skurry- 
ing along beneath the murky, leaden skies, it 
revealed the heavy sea billows rolling sullenly 
shoreward, now showing black and inky against 
the snowecovered heights, now breaking and 
sparkling with a fearful phosphorescent light, till 
curling high in awful whiteness and foam, they 
flung themselves upon the rocky beach with a 
long resounding roar, «nd a fierce weight which 
sent the bitter salt spray shivering far and wide 
over the high land. 

High up ‘among the rocky cliffs of this now 
desolate-looking beach, and nestling closely in 
among them, as if it sought protection from their 
strength, or, as if it feared the stormy ocean 
might, in its anbridled wrath, open its huge jaws 
and suck it in like a second Jonah, cowered a 
small but neat cottage; it was not , 

“A cottage with a double coach-house, 
A cottage of gentility,” 

such as the city seekers after fresh air and sea- 
breezes delight themselves in, when, closing their 
well-furnished and airy town-houses, they crowd 
themselves and their little ones into some ill- 
contrived ‘* house of seven gables” or more, for 
the pleasure and privilege of gasping all day 
upon a wide stretch of barren sea-beach, and 
shivering all night beneath two blankets and a 
sloping roof, simply because fashion is inexora- 
ble, and exuberant health, not sickness, de- 
mands the change. 

The cottage in question, though small, was 
neat and substantial, but plain, unpretending, 
and unornamented in any degree ; a narrow foot- 
path, little trodden, led up to the highway upon 


outward scene, and there was nothing bright and 
glowing within to form a cheerful contrast with 
|it; chairs and tables there were, indeed, enough 
| possibly to serve the bare needs of the indwell- 
ers, but no superfluity even of these; an open 
stove stood far out into the room, with its long, 
dreary, black stove-pipe reaching to the distant 
wall, and thence to some remote and concealed 
chimney; but the fire had died out in the grate, 
and only the white ashes upon the hearth re- 
mained to tell that it had ever diffused warmth 
and cheerfulness around. Upon the low walls, 
which were covered with a clean but tasteless 
paper, of dingy colors, and stiff, ungraceful pat- 
tern, hung two or three large, showy-looking, 
colored maps, useful for reference doubtless, but 
certainly the humblest attempt in the way of 
ornamentation with which human taste ever 
satisfies its universal craving for the beautiful. 
A book-case of the cheapest construction, with 
a scant array of heavy uninviting-looking books 
of divinity, and a moon-faced clock, which made 
the slow time it chronicled still more oppressive 
by its dull and unvarying ‘‘ tick-tack, tick-tack,” 
completed the inventory of the furniture. 

As we have already said, the room had but one 
occupant, a tall, thin old man, thin almost to 
emaciation; he was seated at a table in the 
middle of the room, a large open Bible lay upon 
the desk before him, upon it his thin white hands 
were clasped with the rigid clasp of pain, and 
upon them his face was bowed down and con- 
cealed, while the silvery hair, whose abundance , 
showed that its whiteness was less the work of 
time than grief and anxiety, fell in gleaming 
disorder over his hidden face, clasped hands, 
and open book. 

So still he was that, for a moment, the closest 
observer might have said, ‘‘ He sleeps.”’ But it 
was not sleep or quiet rest which weighed down 
that white head: it was the exhaustion of suf- 
fering, the benumbed and apathetic stillness 
which often succeeds a great and stormy grief; 

and if the eye of the gazer had remained fixed 
upon him for a few moments more a weak shud- 
| der, which shook his frame, and would have 








which it fronted, and no cultivated ground around | been a convulsion if his nature had had strength 
it told of the agricultural thrift, or horticultural | for it, would have given evidence that the deep 
taste of the proprietor; it looked, as indeed it | suffering which had thus prostrated hina was not 
really was, the temporary home of a man who | over, only overpowered by physical weakness. 

had no ownership in his surroundings, and whose! At last, as a wild burst of the tempest, loud- 








er and fiercer even than its precursors, smote 
upon the house, rocking it to its foundations, 
and dashing the mingled hail and spray with 
violence against the now darkening windows, 
the man slowly raised his head, and gazed out 
with a look of helplessness and despair, disclos- 
ing, as he thus lifted himself up, a face which, 
in spite of its traces of past and present suffer- 
ing, was a pleasant and intellectual one, the 
habitual expression of which was mild and be- 
nevolent, 

The dress of the old man as he thus raised 
himself up in his chair betokened his calling: 
the white neck-tie, the suit of well-worn but 
stili respectable black, as well as a certain cler- 
ical, though undescribable, peculiarity in the 
way in which they were worn, at once betrayed 
the country preacher. 

He sat for a few moments watching with sad 
eyes the dreary storm beating so fiercely upon 
his home, and shivering with a sort of inward 
chill at every wild sweep of the pitiless wind; 
and then, as if inaction could no longer be en- 
dured, he rose slowly and weakly from his chair, 
and betraying as he did so a lameness which 
must have made locomotion difficult to him, he 
paced the room nervously, though with a slow 
and evidently painful motion. 

As the sound of his halting and uncertain 
steps broke upon the previous silence of the 
apartment the door of the room was pushed 
noiselessly and cautiously half-way open, and a 
female head was thrust silently in at the aper- 
ture, and a pair of keen black eyes peered wist- 
fully around ; and then, finding the object of her 
solicitude was up and in motion, the intruder 
pushed the door stiil wider, and advanced into 
the room. 

She was a brisk, hale, cheerful-looking mat- 
ron of about middle age, dressed neatly in Quak- 
er garb of the olden fashion, with prim, snow- 
white cap and handkerchief, and spotless linen 
apron, and with a brisk, bustling manner, which 
was too kindly and too evidently well meant to 
make her busy bustling officiousness ever appear 
offensive. 

‘*Waked up, ain’t thee, David? Why, I 
want to know!” she said, good-naturedly, as 
she came into the room, rubbing her fat little 
hands together in a cheery sort of way, which 
seemed to indicate her readiness to be employed 
in any useful occupation which might offer it- 
self. ‘*I should have been in afore, only I 
peeked in at the door, and I see thee was asleep, 
and I didn’t want to wake thee. Hope thee has 
had a real good, quiet nap; thee needed it, sure 
enough, goodness knows!” 

‘I have not been asleep, Sarah,” said the 
old man, mildly. 

‘*'Phee hain’t? Well, now, that’s too bad! 
Why didn’t thee sleep? I want to know! 
Why, I see thee laying down on the table, and 
I never mistrusted but what thee was getting a 
nap. Why, I should have been in long afore 
this if I'd known thee was not asleep, for thee’s 
set thy fire all out, and I’m ’fraid thee’s half 
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chilled to death. I did not like to come ir: and 
disturb thee ; and the fire is all out, just as black 
as the back. I'm ‘fraid thee has been real cold. 
Hain’t thee? Say, now.” 

**Oh no, I am not cold,” replied her brother- 
in-law. ‘At least, I did not know that I was,” 
he added, as a chill shook his weak frame, giv- 
ing apparent contradiction to his words. ‘‘The 
fact is, my heart is so cold I do not think I am 
sensible of a chill any where else.” 

“*T guess thee is cold, David, though thee 
doesn’t think enough of thyself to know or care 
whether thee is or not: I say that’s the fact,”- 
said the woman, kindly. ‘* But we'll soon have 
a fire; and I wish, now, I had come in sooner ; 
it seems kind of strange I didn’t; but I hated 
to make a noise if thee was asleep, as I s’posed 
thee was ;” and moving about with handy activ- 
ity and zeal, she proceeded to replenish the fire ; 
and as it shot up in a clear blaze under her 
skillful management she shut up the sacred vol- 
ume, put away the reading-desk and table, and 
drew the old man’s chair into a comfortable po- 
sition by th@warm hearth. 

**Come, now, David,” she said, kindly, when 
these friendly preparations were completed — 
**come and sit by the fire, won’t thee? Thee’s 
wearing thyself all out traveling hither and yon, 
back and forth, in that way—thee is now; and 
thee will make thy lameness a deal worse; and 
what’s the good of it all? Come and set down, 
now, do; I tell thee, sure, there is no good in 
thy worrying and fretting and walking round in 
this way.” 

‘*T know it, Sarah,” said the old man, sadly. 
**T know it only too well, and that is just it: it 
is because, as you say, I can Go no good, that I 
do so worry. Oh! if I could do any thing—if 
I could only go out into the world, like other 
men, and seek for my poor lost child, I should 
not fret so; but lame, and weak, and helpless, 
what can I do? I sit here, Sarah, and listen 
to this howling storm, and feel that it may be 
my child, my only one, is homeless and shelter- 
less, exposed to all its fury, and I drove her to 
it—I, her father, who doted upon her, drove 
her from my door, and refused to listen to her 
sad story. Oh! I sit here, dry and sheitered, 
and cry, ‘God help me!’ But what right have 
I to expect his help? I, who had no compas- 
sion upon my own child in her affliction, how 
shall I dare ask of my Heavenly Father to have 
compassion upon me? Oh, my child! my 
child! my poor deserted Mary!” and he wrung 
his hands in the wild impotence of sorrow. 

‘Don’t thee, David, don’t thee,” said the 
woman, soothingly. “Thee is too hard upon 
thyself—thee is, now. Thee did what thee 
thought was thy duty, and the jest God, who 
sees all hearts, will know thee meant right, even 
if thee did wrong, which I am by no means clear 
that thee did.” 

‘‘ But am I sure Idid mean right? I thought 
so at the time; but who of us can be sure of his 
own motives? Ican not tell. I sit and think, 


and think, until I am bewildered, and the dis- 
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tinctions between right and wrong are confound- | Why, don’t thee see, the world could not go on 
ed to me, and that which I thought was good | from day to day if we none of us ventured to 


seems evil in my mind. But what was I to do? 
I had preached to my people against sin; as 
their spiritual teacher, I had warned them to 
hold no fellowship with sinners; I had coun- 
seled them to fly from all connection with the 
wrong-doer; I had said to them, ‘No man can 
touch pitch and not be defiled ;’ and then, when 
the sin came home to me, as I believed, in the 
person of my own, only child, was I not called 


upon to practice what I had preached? I had | 
exhorted them to ‘cut off the right hand, to | 


pluck out the right eye, if it offended ;’ and how 
could I dare to do otherwise when the case be- 
came my own? Could I shelter and encourage 
her whom I re to be a sinner because she 
was my child? I thought not. I thought I 
was doing God’s service and obeying His will 
when I said to her, ‘ Depart, and see my face no | 
more.’ I thought I was speaking in the name of | 
Him whose servant I had vowed myself to be.” 
** Well, yes, David. I believe thee did hon- 
estly; and, if so, thee did right—didenot thee ?” 
** No; I feel now as if I did wrong—all wrong. 
As I look back, I fear I was misled; perhaps I 
wanted the praise of the world, the speech of 
people. Iam not sure of myself. What if I 
wanted my flock to say, ‘Behold! he does not 


spare himself; like a second Abraham he obeys | 


the word’ of the Lord, even if it be to sacrifice 
his only child!’ Could this have been so? 
Could it have been my sinful spiritual pride ? 
Could I have been thus self-deceived? Oh! I 
know not, I know not!” 

** Nonsense, David!” said the Quakeress; 
**thee has, as thee says, clearly got thyself be- 
wildered, till thee can’t tell right from wrong; 
but J know, if thee doesn’t. Thee did what 


thee thought was thy duty, and thee did it man- | 


fully, though it almost broke thy poor heart to 
do it; and so I say thee was right—I know 
thee was!” 

** But it turned out that I was wrong,” said 
the minister, sadly; ‘all wrong, all wrong.” 

“That is not “thy fault,” said the woman ; 
‘*thee did what thee thought was right—that | 
was thy part. God does not give perfect wis- 
dom to any of his human creatures; we must 


all do the best we can, acting up to the light | 


He gives us, and leave the end to Him; thee 
could not sce into the coming time then, and 
thee can't now; we must all wait God’s time.” 

**Yes, but I judged too hastily and I judged 
too harshly. Did not our blessed Master say, | 
‘Judge not, that ye be not judged ?’” 

** Yes, but that means judge not severely, un- 
charitably, I reckon; don’t it, Dayid? Sure, | 
did not the same Teacher say, Why judge ye) 
not of your own selves what is right?” Why, | 
David, we must judge in this world; we are 
called upon to do it continually, every day of 
our lives; we must do it; all is to be sure we 
use the best judgment God has given us, and 
take care not to let our sinful passions mislead 
us to judge harshly and unjustly of others. 


| form any judgment of other folks? If, when- 
| ever any wrong-doing came in our way, we were 
| to shut our eyes and cry out, ‘I judge not, I judge 
| not !’ what does thee think would become of us 
and of the world? Oh no! that would never 
do. If it comes to that; if thee is to let the 
| wolf go at large, because thee is too scrupulous 
to judge him, what is to became of the innocent 
lambs? That won’t do, David, nohow!” 

‘*T believe you are right there, Sarah.” 

‘Right! yes, 1 know Iam. I'm glad thee 

sees it, that’s all.” 

‘* But, Sarah,” said the self-accusing and 
morbidly conscientious old man, ‘‘you said, 
| judge not harshly; I am afraid I did, and my 

judgment wronged my poor child.” 
“True; yes, I believe it did. But, as I said 
| before, we haven't got the gift of true wisdom, 
any of us; only the Highest has that. Thee 
| used the best judgment thee had at the time, I 
| suppose—did not thee ?” 
| **Certainly I did, but I see now that it was 
wrong. Oh! I might have known it was wrong; 
I might have known my pretty Mary, my poor 
Lucy’s only child, could not be what they said 
of her !” 

** David,” said the little Quakeress, in a tone 
of mild reproof, ‘‘ thee is judging unjustly now, 
any way; thee is on the wrong track now, clear- 
ly. If thee had judged Mary innocent only 
because she was thy child and Lucy's, thee would 
have cause to blame thyself; but thee did better, 
| thee judged impartially, and when thy reason 
condemned her thee gave her up ; thee did what 
thee believed to be thy duty at the time, and I 
say thee was right, however it has turned out. 
I am no scholar—I never was, as thee knows, 
and I never had much wit or sense; I am not 
fit to argufy with thee, David—I know that very 
well; but I'll tell thee what: when I married 
thy brother Thomas, him and me didn’t think 
| jest alike on some matters—religious matters, I 
|mean. I was brought up in the Friends’ way 
j of thinking, as thee knows, and he wasn't. 

Well, we didn’t think alike on some matters 
| then, and we never did think alike on them 
subjects to the longest day that he lived; but 
then they was only matters of belief—pints of 
doctrine, he called them; but in all matters of 
duty-doing, of daily living, of honesty, morality, 
|and all that, him and me never differed, not a 
mite ; and he used often to say to me, and I say 
|the same to thee, that if we do honestly and 
| faithfully what we in our best judgment believe 
| to be right, it is right for us, and is all our 
Maker expects of us. ‘Why, Sarah,’ he used 
to say, ‘If He had meant us to fly He'd have 
| given us wings; and if He had expected us to 
judge perfect judgment He would have given 
jus perfect wisdom, which He has not.’ Yes, 
| that’s what thy brother Thomas used to say, and 
| I guess he was about right; he was a good man, 
David, thy brother Thomas was, and a sensible 
| —wasn’t he ?” 


| 
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‘Yes, oh yes,” said the old man, passively 
repeating her words; ‘‘Thomas was a good 
man,and a sensible one.” 


‘* Yes, indeed, he was that,” said the widow, | 


cordially; “and no one has a better right to say 
it than thee and me, for no one knew him so 


well as we did. And now, David,” she contin- | 
ued, evidently with the kind intention of draw- 


ing him into conversation, and thus calling off 
his mind from its persistent and gloomy intro- | 
spection, “‘I’li tell thee another thing—I'll tell 
thee what father used to say, and he was a real 
good man too, and had lived to be old, and had 
had a great deal of experience, and knew a deal 
of things, in a quiet sort of way. He used to 
say that, according to his belief, it wasn’t so 
much the amount of good which a person actu- 
ally did in this world, as what they had tried to | 
do, which would be taken into the account; | 
and I remember how he used to tell us this| 
story—Law! goodness me! I remember jest 
how he used to look when he sot and told it! 
I can’t tell thee if he read of it in a book, or| 
heard tell of it, or knew it of his own knowl- 
edge—but that’s no matter. But he used to say | 
there was a manufactory of some kind once—! 
don’t know justly what they made there, and I 
don’t know, sakes alive! where it was either; I 
s’pose father knew, but if he ever told me I have 
forgotten now—but they worked in iron or steel 
there, one or t’other, and it was dreadful un- 
healthy work, as it naturally would be, for the 
little bits of iron or steel (whichever it was} 
they worked in, and I’m sure I can’t tell thee 
which it was, I’m so stupid), but it used to fly 
off in fine dust, and get into the eyes, and noses, 
and throats of the work-folks, and it caused bad 
eyes, sometimes blindness, and complaints of 
the throat and lungs, consumptions, and aJ] that. 
Well, it was so very unhealthy it was hard to 
get any work-people ; folks wouldn’t work there 
even for great wages, only them as was real 
poor and desperate, and they couldn’t stand it 
long. Well, there was a good rich man in that 
place—a very wise, learned sort of man—and 
he pitied the poor work-folk; he was not no- 
ways connected with the factory, thee under- 
stands, only he pitied the poor men and their 
wives and children, and he spent much time and 
thought and money to try to find out some way 
to help them, by masks, and spectacles, and, 
dear me! I can’t tell thee what in the world he 
didn’t try ; but nothing seemed to do any good, 
or help the matter in the least. 

‘¢ Well, one day he come in to the factory to 
show the works to some friends he had visiting 
him, and so he.told how unhealthy it was, and 
pointed out the cause; and a young woman of 
the company she spoke up, and she says, ‘ Why 
not hang up a magnet over each work-bench ? 
wouldn’t that do?’ Well, I suppose she never 
gave the matter a second thought before she 
said that, but the wise man he see in a moment 
the value of what she had said; and it seems 
strange nobody had ever thought of it before, it 
was so simple. The experiment was tried at 
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once, and it worked wonders, so that the busi- 
ness ceased to be unhealthy, and that chance- 
dropped word (as it seemed to be) saved hun- 
dreds of poor folks from sickness and misery 
and death. But father used to say (and this is 
the p’int of the story) that he really believed 
that, in the sight of the great God, the good 
man’s many failures would count for more in 
the day of account than that young woman’s 
wonderfully useful remark, which cost her nei- 
ther time nor thought, labor nor money. Why, 
thee sees, she jest said it, hap-hazard, as it were, 


| as I might say, ‘It’s cold;’ and I guess father 


was nigh about right; don’t thee think so?” 

But the listener, if listener he could be called, 
did not answer her; in fact, he had not even 
heard her kind attempt to amuse him; the man’s 
mind and thoughts had drifted entirely away 
from her and her social efforts in his behalf, and 
were tossing. upon the wide sea of his own deep 
sorrow. Sitting, with a fixed look of woe upon 
his face, his locked hands resting helplessly upon 
his knee, he was gazing with sad eyes at the 
storm-beaten window, shivering all over when- 
ever a fiercer burst than usual beat against the 
rattling casement; and again he rose, as if me- 
chanically, and resumed his weary traverse of 
the room. 

The sister-in-law sat for a few moments, 
watching with pitying eyes his slow and pain- 
ful exercise, and then, with an instinetive feel- 
ing which told her if she would interest him at 
all she must keep to the one only subject which 
filled his mind to the exclusion of all others, 
she again addressed him : 

** David,” she said, kindly, ‘‘I do not see 
why thee should blame thyself so, even after all 
that’s come and gone. ‘To go back to the be- 
ginning, I believe thy daughter’s match was 
never one of thy choosing.” 

“Tt was not, it was nct!” said the preacher, 
stopping short, and facing her with eager glance. 
‘You are right, Sarah; you do me justice there. 
I never liked the marriage, and, to go still far- 
ther back, I never wanted my Mary to go to the 
city at all. What need was there for her to 
leave me, her loving old father? i could sup- 
port her here; my salary had fed and clothed 
and made us comfortable when there were more 
of us. Why need she go to learn to be a teach- 
er? She was learned enough, and good enough, 
and pretty enough for me. Why did she not 
stay in the home and the station into which the 
good Lord put her? I did not want her to go, 
but I was overruled. They told me I was self- 
ish to keep her here; that I was standing in her 
light; that it was for her good, and I was selfish 
to refuse; that it was weak in me. And then 
I gave consent, and she went, and my home was 
a home to me no longer. But I bore it. I 
would not let her know how I missed and want- 
ed her, for I did not mean to be selfish and stand 
in her way. And so I lived upon her letters, 
telling me of her success and her happiness. 
And then came a long letter, telling me of her 
marriage.. Ah! that was a sad day to me.” 
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** Why, David,” said the listener, looking up 
from her knitting-work in surprise, ‘‘ thee don’t 
mean to say thee did not hear of it till she was 
really married, does thee ?” : 

**Yes, Sarah, I do. My poor Mary thought 
to give me a pleasant surprise. She said—she 
wrote, as she had no dear mother to help her 
to get ready it was no use to come home, and 
she seemed to think I should be pleased and 
proud to hear she was married to a young man 
so much above her in station; but I never was : 
I never liked it, and I never felt satisfied. If 
all was right, why did he not come down, and 
bring Mary home, and ask my consent? I did 
not like the hurry, and I did not like the match. 
I said then just what I say now—that I had far 
rather have seen my child the wife of a plain 
farmer or an honest mechanic, who had the 
power and the will to work for her support, 
than the wife of that gay, dissipated young 
man, with all his money and fashion. My 
friends called it a great match for Mary, and 
congratulated me upon it; but I did not feel 
so. Match? It was no match at all. My 
Mary, with her youth and beauty and inno- 
cence, and that wild, reckless spendthrift! <A 
match like that between the serpent and the 
dove! Ay! and then,” said the old father, 
now warming up with his subject, and speaking 
with a vehement energy strongly in contrast 


with his late weak listlessness—‘‘ then, when I 
heard the marriage was kept secret from his fa- 
ther, and Mary had never been noticed by his 


family, my heart misgave me, and I trembled 
for my child. I wrote at once to both of them. 
jared him by all he held sacred to have 
their marriage declared at once; and I entreat- 
ed Mary, if this was not done, to leave him and 
return to me. I pointed out to her the risk she 
ran—that the love which was ashamed of its ob- 
ject was a love unworthy of her. But,” he said, 
his voice sinking, ‘‘I suppose Mary loved him. 
He was young, and gay, and generous, and hand- 


¥ 


I con 


some; and oh, what woman ever listens to coun- | 


sel against the man she loves! I had answers 
to my letters—answers from them both. Mary’s 
letter was dutiful and pleading; she owned the 
truth of all that I had said, as it regarded other 
cases. But theirs was different; the conceal- 
ment was only for a time, and was of import- 
ance to her husband’s interests. She begged 
me to be patient and suspend my judgment un- 
til I knew him; and when I did—when I knew 
what a kind, devoted husband he was, I, too, 
should learn to love him. Poor child! it was 
a true woman’s letter—all heart, no head; full 
of affectionate pleading, but no argument; and 
I could say no more.” ; 

** And his letter—what did he say to thee ?” 

**Cold and haughty; reminding me that my 
paternal relation to Mary gave me no right to 
interfere with his relations to his own family ; 
that the duties I might feel it was incumbent 
upon me to preach to my rustic congregation 
were not just applicable to the career of a young 
man of wealth and fashion; that Mary (I no- 


ticed he did not call her his wife) was very hap- 
py with him, and then there was a very care- 
fully worded intimation that farther interference 
on my part might destroy her happiness. That 
was enough: I saw that the husband of my only 
child was to be no son to me, and I never ad- 
dressed him again; and months went by and I 
heard no more, and then came a few loving lines 
from Mary to tell me of the birth of her little 
child, but she did not mention her husband; 
and then there came to me, gradually, sto- 
ries of his follies, of his extravagance, of his 
dissipation. I heard of him in gay scenes, but 
his wife was never mentioned, and I tried to 
think it was her duty as a mother which kept her 
away, but I feared, I feared; and not long after 
that one of my people brought me word he was 
about to marry a rich creole girl; that his mar- 
riage with my poor child was all a sham; that 
he had tired of her, and had treated her with 
unkindness in hopes to drive her from him; 
and failing in that, he had deserted her, and 
declared their marriage was not a legal one.” 

“The world’s people are hard-hearted, I think, 
David,” said the woman, meekly, as the old man 
paused and wiped his brow, wet with the great 
drops of excitement. . 

** Yes, yes, Sarah, they are so; and so was I, 
hard-hearted, hard-hearted—yes, that was it— 
that was the worst of all. I think I was crazy ; 
I was wild with shame and rage; I never doubted 
the truth of the terrible story; I believed my poor 
child was all they said she was, and it never oc- 
curred to me that she too might have been in- 
nocent. I thought of her pure mother, from 
whose arms I had received her, and my brain 
grew mad with rage and shame; and when that 
very night she came to me—my Mary with her 
baby on her bosom—and begged me to shelter 
them, I would not listen to her. I bade her look 
for the last time upon the gray hairs she had 
dishonored, and depart. Oh, God forgive me! 
God forgive me! but I thought I was doing my 
duty—I, the appointed minister of Him who 
said, ‘Go in peace; thy sins are forgiven 
thee !’” 

**David! David! don’t thee talk so wildly,” 
said the gentle sister-in-law. ‘* Don’t thee, now; 
sure thee’ll be all beat out if thee takes on so:” 
and rising as she spoke she led him gently back 
to his chair again. 

‘¢It makes little odds, Sarah,” he said, sub- 
missively seating himself as she indicated: ‘‘ the 
feeling is ever at my heart, and it is of little 
consequence whether I speak of it or not.” 

‘*But now, David, now when we know poor 
Mary was not sinful but sinned against, I think 
thee has much to be thankful for. I can imagine 
thy distress while thee held her to be an outcast: 
that was dreadful for thee; but now thee knows 
she was innocent, and is not that a great com- 
fort to thee ?” 

‘*Yes, Sarah, it is a very great comfort, in 
one sense, certainly. But do you not see that 
while I thank God she is innocent I feel doubly 
the unkindness of my treatment of her; the 
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more she was worthy of love and pity the worse 
seems my harsh rejection of her.” 

*“ And how long is it now since thee learned 
the truth of the story ?”’ 

‘‘ About three months ago. I saw his death 
in the papers, his death by accident. He was cut 
off in the midst of his sins, and only lived a few 
hours after his fall. Oh that was terrible, terrible, 
Sarah. May God have mercy upon him! Soon 
after, two young men, his lawyers they said they 
were, ‘came to me inquiring for my daughter. 
They said he had retracted his vile slander upon 
his death-bed; had declared Mary to be indeed 
his lawful wife; and had signed papers to that 
effect, to give his property to her and her child; 
but had charged them not to make his marriage 
public, or even known unto his father, until they 
had found Mary and her child, and placed them 
in such a position as she ought to hold as his 
wife. And that was their errand here; they came 
to me for directions where to seek her; and alas! 
Icould not tell them. Since then they have been 
upon the search, and so have I, but thus far, as 
you know, in vain.” 

**Oh! but thee will find her; depend on’t ; it’s 
borne in on my mind thee will.” 

**T donot know. Three months is along time 
to have searched in vain. And now— But hark! 
whoisthat? I heard a man’s step on the planks. 
Itisyourson. Yes; itis Jonathan,” he said, asa 
tall, sloucliing figure, in great-coat and um- 
brella, strode past the window like the very spirit 
of the storm. ‘*He may have news!” 

It is Jonathan, sure enough, as thee says,’ 
said the mother, *‘ and as wet as water, too, I'll 
be bound, out in all this rain and storm;” and 
throwing down her knitting, she hurried out to 
open the door for her son, admitting, as she did 
so, a fierce gust of wind, which slammed every 
door in the house, and filled it with a salt damp- 
ness, which seemed to rush in like a smoke. 

‘* Why, Jonathan!” said the mother, ‘ ain’t 
thee drownded? Come in, child; come in; 
do,” she continued, addressing thus the tall 
lad, who, though armed and equipped with 
great-coat, slouched hat, and umbrella, seemed 
to be externally in a state of liquefaction. 

**Come in, child! come in; don’t stop to 
fuss with thy umbrella,” she said, as the youth 
made several ineffectual attempts to furl his 
top-sails, in which he was frustrated by the 
wind—‘“ but come in doors; do.” 

*¢ Jonathan, Jonathan!” eagerly interposed 
the old man, who had followed his sister-in-law 
to the door, ‘* have you—have you got any ti- 
dings? have you learned any thing ?” 

**Do let me in first, uncle,” said the man 
rather roughly; “it is storming hard—raining 
cats and dogs, as they say; it’s no night to 
stand on the dow:-stone and hold a parley ;”’ and 
as he spoke he conquered the refractory um- 
brella, and, stepping inside the door, shut and 
bolted it as if instinctively to keep out the storm- 
king. 

“‘T know, I know,” said the old man, meek- 
ly, **I am very selfish, very; but forgive me, 


’ 


Jonathan, I am very miserable! Come in, my 
dear boy—forgive me, Jonathan, come in!” 

‘Why, Jonny!” said the mother, laying her 
hand upon his wet sleeve, ‘‘I declare thee is as 
wet as a sop! I don’t believe thee's got a dry 
thread about thee! Thee is all of a drip like a 
water-spout. Thee’d best not go into uncle’s 
room. Come into the kitchen, won’t thee? 
there’s a nice hot fire there, and I'll have thee 
as dry as a chip in less than ten minutes. Don’t 
thee stop here in the entry to take thy coat off 
or thee’ll raise an inundation, that’s certain ;” 
and she guided him into the fire-lighted kitch- 
en, much as if he had been a well-trained pair 
of oxen and she their teamster. 

Here, under his mother’s able and zealous 
management, by the help of dry clothing and 
the glowing fire, Jonathan soon became, as she 
had predicted, as dry as a chip; but the drying 
process seemed internal as well as external, for 
he requested a cup of hot tea to take the shivers 
out of him. 

‘*Why, mother,” he said, as standing upon 


| the warm hearth he slipped his feet into the 


slippers she had laid before him, “you can 
have no idea, sitting here, what a wild, terrible 
night it is outside. It was as much as I could 
to get here. I thought at one time I should 
have to give it up and turn back—the wind and 
hail beat so in my face, and the sleet cuts like a 
knife. But never mind, I’m all right now, ‘dry 
asabone!’ Thank you, that will do nicely. Now 
for a fresh handkerchief, and I am a made man.” 

As the young man, thus speaking, turned 
round, shaking himself in his warm, dry gar- 
ments with much satisfaction, and feeling hith- 
self carefully over, to be sure that the drying 
process was complete, his eye fell upon the old 
man, who had crept noiselessly after him, and 
now stood silently in the shadow of the chim- 


| ney-piece, his tall figure bent forward in an at- 


titude of meek patience and intense expectation, 
his thin hands turning nervously one over the 
other, and an eager question in every feature of 
his old care-worn face; and the youth, who, 
though petted and half-spoiled by his mother, 
was really a kind, warm-hearted fellow when 
not storm-soaked, was touched by the look of 
patient suffering worn into the lines of his face. 

“T really have not much to tell you, after all, 


uncle!” he began, in softened accents. 


**Yes, yes! Jonathan; yes, my dear boy,” 
said the old man, coming eagerly forward; and 
then, recollecting himself, he added, sadly, 
“but I-I can wait, Jonathan; don’t mind 
me, you are tired and weary—I will wait.” 

** No, uncle, it is not much I have got to tell 
you, but I will tell you all I can. I think we 
have got some little tidings of her.” 

‘*What? what?” gasped the trembling old 
man, his quivering lips rather forming the word 
than giving utterance to the sound. 

‘* Well, no great, to be sure, only I think we 
are on the right track now. A young woman, 
answering to the description of Mary, with a 
little child, was seen going into New York a 
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week ago last Thursday, and I think there is 
no doubt it’was her,” 

‘‘Going—how? Jonathan, how was she trav- 
eling ?” 

The young man hesitated and glanced anx- 
iously at his mother, as if doubting what reply 
to make. The clear-headed, practical woman 
caught the look, and replied to it as if he had 
spoken. 





‘Speak out, Jonathan—speak out, my son. 
In cases like this any concealment is unwise ; 
thee had better tell uncle all thee knows.” 

‘* Well, then,” said the young man, «she | 
was afoot.” 

“On foot! traveling on foot at this season! 
my delicate Mary. Oh, my child, my child! 
out in all this terrible storm it may be.” 

Again the good, practical common-sense of 
the little Quakeress came to the rescue. 

**No, no, David,” she said, soothingly, ‘* that 
is not likely at all; thee’s borrowing trouble now 
sure; for if Mary was so near New York a week 
ago, it is not likely she is out traveling the coun- 
try to-day. Cheer up, David! I think it is a 
great thing to hear of her so lately as only one 
week ago—just to hear she and her child were 
alive and well, only one week ago, David, that 
is much for thee!” 

** And now,” said the father, turning to Jon- 
athan, “ what do you think to do next ?” 

** Well, uncle, just what you think best. 
it suits you, I will set off for New York.” 

** Yes, yes,” said the father, trembling with 
eagerness ; ‘* that’s best, and I will go with you. | 
Let us set off at once—at once, Jonathan ! 
ready—let us lose no time.” 

**Not to-night, uncle, if you please,” said | 
Jonathan; ‘‘ you forget the storm, and, besides, 
I do not think it is necessary for you to go too. 
I will go alone, and do all you could do.” 

** No, no, Jonathan—let me go too—I must 
—I know you will do all you can—I know you | 
are very kind ; but it seems to me I should find | 
her sooner than any one else. You must let | 
me go with you!” 

**T think uncle had better go, Jonny,” said | 
the mother; ‘‘ the fatigue will be less wearing | 
to him than this weary waiting and suspense. 
I think he had better go with thee.” 

“Oh yes, Sarah!” said the old man, ‘‘ you 
are right; any thing that is action would be} 
better than this terrible stillness. Let us go at | 
once ;” and he turned as if to look for his hat 
and cane. 

*¢* But, David,” said the calm voice of the wid- 
ow, ‘* thee can’t go to-night, thee knows.” 

** Yes, yes,” he said, eagerly. ‘*Why not? I| 
shall not mind a little snow or rain—why not 
set off at once ?—I am ready.” 

** Lord bless us!” said Jonathan, aside to his 
mother, ‘only bear him! wouldn’t you think 
he could swim like a water-rat? It was all I} 
could do to hold myself up against the wind. 
Why, he’d be wrecked Sefore we got out of the 
lane. Go to-night—,0 to glory, more like !” 

** Jonathan !” said the mother, reprovingly. 


If 





Iam | 





‘¢ Well, mother, I know; but it is too ridic- 
ulous to listen to. Here it is, aregular built tem- 
pest overhead, and rain, snow, and sleet up to 
one’s knees; the road as slippery as the one 
which leads where sinners go; and to hear that 
jolly old cove talk of going off to-night, on foot, 
as if it was a moonlight night in June—I can’t 
stand it.’ 

‘“‘Dayid,” said the woman, quietly, ‘of 
course thee wants to get to New York as soon 
as thee can, and to do so thee must go in the 
cars, and they don't run again to-night, thee 
knows. What time do they go in the morning, 
Jonathan, does thee know ?” 

‘* Half past seven in the morning; and if un- 
cle can be ready then—” 

‘Of course he can. Does thee understand, 
brother? thee must be ready by seven to-mor- 
row. I'll have thy things all in order for thee ; 
and thee must eat a good supper to-night, and 
try to sleep, and be all bright to begin thy jour- 
ney; so come now and eat thy supper. I think 
thee might feel encouraged enough to relish thy 
tea to-night ; and I’m sure, Jonny, thee must 


| be hungry, so come in and have thy tea while 


it’s hot—it’s all ready, I guess; and, my son, thee 
must be up by times, and ask the milkman if 
he can take uncle to the station in his wagon, 
and after that he will not be exposed, even if it 
storms to-morrow.” 

‘*Oh yes, Ill see to that,” said the young 
man, kindly, and mollified possibly by the pros- 
pect of his supper; ‘‘and, uncle, keep up your 
heart: I think we shall find Mary; and if we 
do, the law shall do her justice.” 

‘* Justice !”” said the old man, stopping short 
on his way to the table; ‘‘ what justice can the 
law do for my poor child ?” 

‘¢ Why, did not the lawyers say, if they could 
only find her, they had ample proof of the mar- 
riage, and she and her child would come in for 
all his property? By George! I'd like to see 
Mary have her own, every cent she is entitled 
to, as his widow.” 

‘*Never mind the money, Jonathan—I do 
not want it,” said the <ld minister, opening his 
hands, and holding them up with an expression 
of abhorrence—‘‘I don’t want his money, not 
one cent of it!—what good did it ever do him ? 
—what good would it do his child? I want my 
daughter, my comfort, my darling. We shall 
have enough to live upon; let them keep their 
gold—only let me have my child, with her good 
name vindicated, and I will be satisfied.” 

“‘ Well, uncle, that may do for you; but, I 
say, if we find Mary, i sha’n’t rest till she has 
all she is entitled to. And now, mother, do let 
us have that tea you have been telling us of— 


| hot and strong, if you please—for remember I’ve 


had a long walk and a cold bath since my din- 
ner.” 


The unseasonable storm had passed away, 
and the bright beams of the April sun were 


shining cheerfully through the lofty windows of 


a noble private library, save where their light 











was met and mellowed by a cloud of crimson | 
silk drapery. ‘The room into which that soft 
golden spring light was pouring was spacious 
and lofty, and fitted up in a style that did jus- 
tice to the taste and munificence of its proprie- | 
tor. ‘The walls, from the rich carpet, in whose 
downy luxuriance the hastiest step sunk noise- 
lessly, to the vaulted ceiling, rich with the quaint 


uable books and rare historical paintings; and 
the room, adorned as it was with marble busts 
and groups of classic statuary, would have looked 
too spacious and too grand for daily occupation, 
had not its stately magnificence beén softened 
down by an indescribable air of luxurious com- 
fort and inhabitancy. 

It might have been that this redeeming feat- 
ure was bestowed upon it by the various arti- 
cles of feminine employment which lay scattered 
around, and by something which told of the ha- 
bitual presence of woman and childhood ; for a | 
vase of freshly-arranged flowers drooped grace- | 
fully on the ormolu table which held a lady’s 
pearl inlaid writing-desk; a costly rocking- 
horse, *‘ all saddled, all bridled, all fit for the | 
fight,” was stabled in the remote corner of an 
alcove, and all the gregarious inhabitants of a 
‘¢ Noah’s ark,” and a heap of tiny literature lay 
piled in gay but incongruous confusion at the 
foot of a majestic pair of globes, and seemed to 
prove that, with all its lofty pretensions, the 
apartment was the commonly-frequented morn- 
ing room of the household. Its only occupants 
now, however, with the exception of a splendid 
greyhound that stretched out upon the rug be- | 
fore the ample marble hearth, lay sleepily watch- 
ifig the dusky fire as it smouldered away beneath | 
the yellow sunbeams, were two middle-aged gen- 
tlemen; for the master of the house, who was 
an elderly man, and an habitual invalid, was 
still in his own room, and his daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Forrester, the widow of his youngest son, 
was in attendance upon him. 

Of the two gentlemen, who, deeply ensconced 
in the cushioned chairs that looked far too lux- | 
urious for study, sat on either side of a table 
heaped with unopened letters, pamphlets, late 
publications, magazines, scientific reviews, and 
all the literary bijouterie of the day, the elder, 
whose slightly bald temples revealed a fine de- 
velopment of the intellectual organs, and whose 
manner was marked by a slight formality, was 
Herman Frazier, the solicitor and confidential 
legal adviser of Colonel Forrester, by whom he 
had been summoned to make certain required 
alterations in his will, and who was now await- 
ing in the library a call to his client’s private 
apartment; the youngest gentleman, whose air 
and manner betrayed possibly more of the polish 
of social life, was the Rev. Arthur Morrison, the 
private tutor of the Colonel’s grandson. 

*¢ Yes,” said the latter gentleman, as if in an- 
swer to some remark of the other, ‘‘he is a no- 
ble and highly-gifted boy, certainly. Nature has 
endowed him as liberally as Fortune; he is a 
child of uncommon promise, in mind and person ; 
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and yet, I tremble to think how far short the ful- 
fillment of his character may fall of the exp2cta- 
tions we are forming of him.” . 

** How so?” inquired his companion. 

“ Because his situation is too perilous; as, in 
the natural world, there are some mediums in 
passing through which even a pure ray of light 


| direct from heaven is bent from its true course, 
carvings of Gothic tracery, were filled with val- 


so, in the moral world, there are situations that 


| May warp and pervert the noblest natures ; and 


this boy, the pet and declared heir of his aged 
grandfather, the idol of his widowed mother, by 


| turns the plaything and the master of the entire 


| 


household, and the love and admiration of all 
who look npon him, how can he learn self-gov- 
ernment? Nine chances out of ten that he may 


grow up an unhappy, capricious being—a selfish 


| friend, an ungrateful son!” 


‘*T hope not; surely the reins are in your 


own hands, Morrison.” 


** Not so much as you may suppose,” said the 
tutor, sadly; ‘‘not so much perhaps as they 
should be; my influence thrown into the oppo- 


| Site scale can do but little to nullify the force of 


circumstance and station; and besides, if the 
veritable truth be told, even I am not quite proof 
against his witchery. His character, young as 
he is, is so full of interest—so fearless, yet so af- 
fectionate—so ardent, yet so frank—-so hasty and 
imperious, yet so candid and noble, that I love 
him in spite of his faults; or, rather, I believe [ 
must say, I love his very fauits, even in spite of 


| myself; his very errors have their rise in some- 


thing noble, and I always feel as if in weeding 
out a fault I might root up a virtue; yet he is 
forever in mischief. There he is now,” he con- 
tinued, as the angry tones of a child’s voice made 
themselves heard in the study—‘‘he is in the 
conservatory, lecturing old Parkins the gardener, 
possibly for turning his dog out of the green- 


| houses, or for complaining that his rabbits eat 


up all the cauliflowers; my office is no sinecure, 
I can assure you. Come, will you go with me, 
and help read the riot act ?” 

The two gentlemen rose, and crossing the hall, 
approached the open door of the conservatory, 
where, screened by the plants, they had (unseen 
themselves) a full view of the unequal dispu- 
tants. 

The young heir, a fairy creature of six years 
old, stood with his back toward them; he had 
ceased speaking as they reached the door; but 
his closing words and lordly toss of his little 
curly head told that his harangue had been in 
the imperative mood. 

“Indeed, Master Leon, you mustn’t,” an- 
swered the gardener, as he disengaged a tasseled 
cap from the very centre of a flowering orange- 
tree, where it had been tossed in anger, and 
handed it back to its imperious little owner, who 
received it with all the haughty grace that might 
have befitted a Cesar. ‘Indeed you must be 
more careful: I can’t have my plants broke so ; 
[ can’t indeed !” 


‘* Your plants, Parkins! I tell you they are 


mine; mine, to do what I please with, to break 
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and destroy, or give away if I please. I heard 
my grandpapa tell Mr. Clifford only yesterday 
that every thing he had in the wide world was 
mine, and he had only me. Your flowers, in- 
deed! nonsense! I tell you they are my flowers, 
all mine!” 

‘Well, Master Leon,” said the man, sullen- 
ly, ‘‘maybe they be; I don’t know about that. 
I did not mean they was mine, to be sure; I 
know they ain’t, that’s only my way of speaking. 
[ only meant that Mrs. Forrester give me the care 
of ’em, and so they was mine to tend and take 
care of, that’s all. I know your ma sets great 
store by that orange-tree. Your own father give 
it to her, a little slip of a thing in a bunch of 
flowers when they was married, and she got me 
to root it for her, and I did, and she sets her 
life by it; and that climbing rose your dog has 
tore down she brought out from town herself, 
and told me to take great care of it, and now, 
just look at it!” 

‘* Well, what if she did ?” answered the boy 
proudly, though his chest heaved and his cheek 
grew crimson; ‘‘mamma loves me better than 
all her roses, I know!” 

‘So she does, Leon,” said the tutor, now 
stepping forward, and putting his hand gently 
on his little pupil’s shoulder. ‘‘ But do you 
think it is the best return you can make for all 
her love to destroy the flowers she prizes, and 
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bring blame and discredit upon the servant she | 


values and trusts ?” 

‘*No, no, indeed!” cried the repentant boy, 
springing into the arms of his friendly monitor, 
while the bright tears rolled from beneath his 
long silken lashes. 
was wrong, very wrong. Parkins, I am sorry I 
spoke so to you,” he said, holding out his little 
hand tothe old man. ‘‘ Ponto shall not come in 
here again if I can keep him out; and mamma 
shall not blame you either, for I will tell her it 
was I that broke her beautiful tree, and that 
Ponto tore down the roses.” 

‘Lord bless you!” said the old man, cord- 
ially grasping the little hand so frankly offered 
him. ‘You are the very moral of your own 
dear father; and maybe the rose is not so much 
hurt after all,” he said, good-naturedly, as he 
lifted up the torn and trampled wreaths, ‘‘T'll 
trim it and trail it up again, and maybe Mrs. 
Forrester will not happen to take notice of it, 
and will never know it was broken.” 

‘*Oh, but she shall know it,” said the boy, 
** for I will go to her this moment and tell her 
all the mischief Ihave done. I had rather have 
her know it.” 

‘*Not now, my dear Leon,” said the tutar, 
gently detaining him. ‘‘ Mrs. Forrester is with 
your grandfather now, and it is time to begin 
your lessons. 


” 


*¢T did not think of that; I} 





benevolent-looking old man, whose pale high 
features wore a look of languor) sitting erect, 
wrapped in his velvet dressing-gown, and propped 
up by cushions in his easy-chair before a table 
covered with papers and writing materials. Mrs, 
Forrester, his daughter-in-law, a young and stil] 
lovely woman, was sitting with him, and they 
both received Mr. Frazier with courteous kind- 
ness. 

‘*¢ And now, dear father,” said Mrs. Forrester, 


as, after arranging the cushions, placing a re- 


storative upon the table, and slipping a vinai- 
grette into the old man’s thin fingers, she tender- 
ly bent and pressed her lips to his pale, calm 
brow, ‘‘do not tire yourself in talking as you 
did yesterday with Mr. Clifford, will you?” ’ 

** Never fear, dear Helen,” said the old Col- 
onel, kindly, ‘‘I will be careful.’”’ And then 
Mrs. Forrester, having significantly pointed out 
to Mr. Frazier the situation of the bell, in case 
he should wish to summon an attendant, bade 
them good-morning and retired. 

After her departure Colonel Forrester entered 
at once upon the business he wished to have ar- 
ranged, calmly and distinctly pointing out the 
alterations he thought necessary to be made, 
while the lawyer took full but rapid notes of his 
expressed wishes. 

‘* And all this property,” he said, as he ran 
his eye over a paper the Colonel had given him, 
‘¢is, if 1 understand you, to go to—” 

‘*To my grandson, Francis Leon Forrester ;” 
and again there was silence, while the lawyer 
resumed his notes; at last, looking up from his 
papers, he said, 

‘** Excuse me, but I thought this property—I 
mean the St. Leon property—belonged to your 
eldest son.” 

‘You are right, it did,” said the Colonel, 
with asigh. ‘‘Let me explain. My first wite 
was the only child of Francis St. Leon. She died 


| when my first child, Henry, was born, and all 
| her own property which she inherited from her 


tate. 


mother went to him. My younger son was the 
only child of my second wife, Olive Tracy. She 
had no fortune; but St. Leon, the grandfather 
of Henry, left, as you may have heard, a large es- 
After the death of his daughter he became 
much attached to my second wife and her child, 
who was named for him; and when he died he left 
his property to his grandson Henry, but with the 
proviso that, if he died unmarried, the estate was 
to be given to me, to hold during my lifetime: 
but I was to give it by will to Francis and his 
children. Henry did, as you know, die unmar- 


| ried not long ago; and my son Francis had al- 
| ready been called away ; of course, as he left but 
;one child, my little grandson Leon, ail that 


Some time when you are less | 


heated and excited you may tell your mamma, | 


if you please: I should rather you should; but 
not now.” And as the tutor and Leon entered 
the library Mr. Frazier was called into the sick- 
room of his invalid client. 


He found Colonel Forrester (who was a fine, | the solicitor: ‘‘ I understand it now.” 


property as well as my own goes tohim. There 


are no other heirs to either of the estates, and I 
suppose he must be heir too to what Henry de- 
rived from his mother; but his estate has not 
been settled yet, his own lawyers will attend to 
that.” 

‘* Excuse the pain I have given you, Sir,” said 
He made 
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a few more minutes, asked and received a few 
more directions, and then gathering up the pa- 
pers, bade the Colonel adieu, and ringing the 
bell for an attendant, le*t the apartment. 





The beams of the same bright spring sunshine 
which streamed so clearly and cheerily through 
the plate-glass windows of Colonel Forrester’s 
library were dimly struggling through the dusky 
casements of an upper room in an obscure lodg- 
ing-house in the city; but upon how different a 
scene was that golden light pouring its soft radi- 
ance! 
the length of the house, open to the rafters over- 
head, and with bare, naked walls, unpainted, 
unfinished, even, unplastered, lighted by small 
windows at either end, and nearly destitute of 
furniture; it looked, and indeed it was, one of 
the very cheapest and most desolate abodes in 
which abject poverty ever sought to secure for 
itself a temporary shelter. 

In the middle of the room, upon a rude, un- 
covered table immediately in front of the dim 
windows, lay the half-naked body of a little 
child, a boy of apparently four or five years old, 
the thin and tattered robe revealing its fair and 
beautiful proportions—fair, except that gaunt 
famine had somewhat narrowed the chest and 
made sharp the outlines of the small, delicate 
limbs, and pinched the pure, finely-cut features. 
The body had evidently been hastily deposited, 
and by rude hands, upon the table, and the little, 
white, ghastly, upturned face was bare to the 
gaze of the shuddering spectators; and where 
the soft rings of glossy, fair hair fell shimmer- 
ing back from the high marble brow the blue 
veins looked thin and shrunken. But this was 
not all, for the clenching of the tiny hands, the 
set teeth, and widely-opened but glassy blue 
eyes told of a sudden and violent death. 

Close by the body of the child, with her thin, 
skeleton hands clutching its scanty robe, her 
head bent low upon the table, her dark hair 
concealing her face and falling in disheveled 
masses over the bosom of the boy, crouched the 
miserable mother—the suspected infanticide! 
An hour ago and she had been alone—alone with 
her dead, alone with her great, shoreless, meas- 
ureless woe; but now the story of violence, the 
suspicion of foul and unnatural murder, had crept 
down the long, steep stairway and stolen into the 
obscure street and out by by-way and thorough- 
fare, curdling the listener’s blood, and poisoning 
even the fresh morning air with its sickening 
horror. And with the strange love of the horri- 
ble which pervades many minds, they had come 
up thither—men, women, and children—drawn, 
as the vulture and the carrion-crow, by the scent 
of blood they came—stealing in, one by one, in 


fearful silence and awful curiosity, and looking | 


in upon the wretched mother and the dead boy 
as if it were some tragic spectacle of the play- 
house. 

Thicker and thicker they had gathered; the 
laborer from his work; the shopman from his 
counter, the idler from the corner; the loafer 


from the street; women from the wash-tub and 
the cooking-stove ; children from their play ; till 
the long room was crowded with a dense mass 


| of pallid, eager, human faces; yet a silence al 


The room, a long, low garret, extended | 


most like the silence of deepest midnight hung 
over the strange assembly, and not a sound broke 
upon the stillness, except when an occasional 
convulsive sob, or a deep, shuddering sigh burst 
involuntarily from some absorbed spectator, and 
broke the fearful hush which had preceded it; 
and silent and motionless as the cold bosom of 
the dead child before her still bent the miserable 
and unknown mother. 

Presently there was a stir in the hall below 
—dquick steps ascending the miserable stairs—a 
parley held upon the landing-place, and voices 


of authority inquiring the way; and it was 


whispered by some one near the door that the 
doctors and the coroner's jury were coming; 
and as a party of gentlemen entered the room 
the unauthorized crowd, swaying to right and 
left, gave them passage-way to the central ob- 
ject of attention. 

Shuddering the new-comers approached the 
table, and shuddering they surveyed the pitiful 
spectacle before them; a few moments they, 
too, stood in silence, sadly contemplating it, and 
then the coroner stooped, and touching the arm 
of the miserable mother, he asked, probably ac- 
cording to some set formula for such cases made 
and provided, if she was guilty of the child's 
death. 

But the question fell upon unheeding ears; 
not once since the crowd had watched her had 
the wretched woman lifted up her head, or 
changed her constrained and painful attitude, 
or betrayed the slightest consciousness of what 
was going on around her, or indeed given any 
signs of life; and the question had to be repeat- 


| ed and shouted into her ear two or three times 


before her attention was aroused. 

At last she seems to hear, and lifting up her 
face, which (famished, ghastly, and colorless 
as that of the corpse on which she had pillowed 
it) still retained traces of rare beauty, she look- 
ed with dull, uncomprehending eyes upon the 
fearful scene around her. Slowly she turned 
her leaden gaze from the group closest about 
her, the physicians and the coroner’s jury, to 
the wild sea of human faces, all bending their 
terrible eyes upon her, and slowly came back to 
her her consciousness and memory—until, as 
her gaze rested upon the body of the child, the 
terrible truth seemed to break in upon her; and 
suddenly a wild light leaped into her eye, a 
deep crimson glowed upon her cheek, and dash- 
ing back the disordered hair from her face, she 
laid her hand upon the boy’s icy bosom and an- 
swered, in tones of frantic energy, 

‘“*No, no!” she said, “not guilty, not guilty! 
I harmed him not, I could not; I am his mo- 
ther, did not you know that? No, no! ‘twas 
you and you that murdered my boy; yes! you, 
ye hard, unpitying men and women, who refased 
his mother a crust of bread for her famishing 
child. 
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‘Yes, I will tell you; my husband, the father 
of this child, deserted us in our utmost need. 
He left me sick, and friendless, and penniless to 
the mercy of a merciless world; and worse, his 
slander, the slander of him who should have 
shielded us, closed against me the heart and the 
door ever open to me before; and no one, no 
one, not even my nearest and dearest, believed 
my sad stery. Want came: andI applied to the 
parish for aid, but they said I had no settle- 
ment here; and I asked for employment, and 
they said I was a stranger and they dared not 
trust me. And beggary came: I asked for 
charity at the houses of the rich and great, but 
they told me I was young and healthy, and 
bade me work for my living; and then I parted 
with my garments, sold them, one by one, to 


procure food and shelter for my child till my | 


scanty dress shocked the nice sense of those 
who go, night after night, to the opera to sit and 
witness, unblushingly, the hired display of wo- 
man’s limbs; and I fled from the streets. And 
then I saw my boy’s sweet eyes grow dim with 
want, and his blue lips turn gasping away, and 
quivering, shape themselves into a voiceless cry 
fot ‘bread, bread!’ and I had no bread to give 
him. What wasI to do? Had God forgotten 
us, the widow and the fatherless? I could not 
tell; I thought I could endure no more, I be- 
lieved I was dying, and must I, could I, leave 
him behind to struggle, to suffer, perkaps to 
sin; to purchase it might be a short life of want 
and misery, with the loss of all Heaven’s blessed- 
ness? And then the Tempter came to me and 
whispered awful things. He said my child was 
pure from every thought of sin, why might I not 
send him up in his bright innocence to Him who 
feedeth the young ravens when they cry, and 
where he should know hunger and want no 
more forever? Why might not his mother’s love 
force open the gates of heaven and let him in? 
There he should be safe! I should never see 
him again, that I knew, for I should be a mur- 
deress! But would it not make a heaven of hell 
itself to think my boy was with the cherubim— 
drinking from the river of life, and eating of the 
bread of heaven for ever and ever? But I did 
not do it—I did not, I could not, I had not the 


. | 
courage, I was too weak; and besides I was a 
Christian—I would not listen to the Tempter. | 


I left my child alone while I went out to seek 
for food for him; I left him alone and asleep 
yonder, and I came back to find him here and 
thus—dead! dead! Oh, is there no mercy in 
heaven for me? And you thought I had mur- 
dered him, my child, my Uarling! Ah, if I had 
—if I had periled my own soul to save my child, 
you would have called me an unnatural mo- 
ther, would not you? ha, ha, ha!” and with 
that wild, unearthly laughter bubbling from her 
pale lips the frenzied woman sunk down again 
beside her child in strong convulsions. 

As the two physicians, aided by the now pity- 
ing by-standers, lifted the poor unconscious mo- 
ther from her sad resting-place and carried her 
to the miserable bed, two new-comers were added 


to the group around the table. These were the 
keepers of the lodging-house—a coarse but hon- 
est-looking man, and his wife, vulgar and most 
slatternly in her dress, but with a kind, mother- 
ly face, expressive now of strong emotions of 
pity and horror. 

The testimony of the man at once cleared up 
the mystery which hung about the case, and 
rescued his poor lodger from all suspicion of the 
most foul and unnatural crime, at which human- 
ity shudders. His testimony, corroborated by that 
of his wife, and given with much unnecessary 
circumlocution of words, but with evident direct. 
ness of purpose, when cleared of its superabund- 
ant detail, amounted to the plain fact, that his 
wife having taken up some coffee or other arti- 
cles of food to their poor lodger, whose poverty 
they well knew and pitied, found she had gone 
out, and discovered the child hanging dead be- 
tween the bed and the wall, where he had prob- 
ably fallen, and was too weak to be able to extri- 
cate himself. Filled with horror, she had rushed 
wildly down stairs, and proclaimed the terrible 
fact; and while her husband went up, removed 
the body of the child to the table, sent for the 
coroner and the physicians, and went forth him- 
self to seek the mother, the wife, overcome by 
the awful shock, had lain in strong and con- 
tinued hysterics. The man’s search had, how- 
ever, missed the mother, who had in the mean 
time returned, wholly unprepared for the awful 
scene awaiting her; and the man having just 
got back from his unavailing errand, had come 
up at once to give in his testimony. As an ex- 
amination of the little body fully confirmed 
this account, the coroner’s jury at once rendered 
their verdict of ** Accidental death.” And when 
this was fully understood by the lookers-on, a 
few earnest words from the coroner soon cleared 
the room of its motley assemblage; and then, 


having done all which could now be done for the 


sad principals in this terrible tragedy, the gen- 


| tleman, having commended the mother to the 


pity and care of the keepers of the establishment, 


leaving with them money enough to meet the 


present wants of the case, and promising to re- 
turn and make the necessary arrangements for 
the burial of the child and the removal of the 
woman, they too departed. 

‘‘ George,” said the elder of the two medical 
men, as together they made their way down the 
creaking, rigkety staircase, and gladly emerged 
into the welcome fresh air and sunshine of the 
open street, doubly welcome after the scene they 
had just quitted—‘‘I wish, if you are not par- 
ticularly engaged, you would walk with me as 
far as my brother's office. ,I want to consult 
him, and I want you to go with me. The fact 
is,” he said, putting his arm into that of his 
companion, ‘‘ that I am faint and sick with hor- 
ror.” 

** Certainly ; I will go with you with pleasure,” 
said his friend. ‘* And I do not wonder that you 
feel faint; I declare I almost feel so myself; 
that terrible scene has quite unneryed you, nor 
can I wonder at it, I never beheld any thing in 
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real life half so tragic as that frantic woman’s | pursued the search—tracing the poor girl and 


look and manner. 
will haunt us.” 

‘Tt was horrible! horrible indeed, George !” 
answered his friend, shuddering as he spoke. 
‘¢ And more than that, George,” he continued, 
convulsively pressing the arm upon which he 
leaned; ‘‘was there nothing, nothing in that 
wretched creature’s look and tones which re- 
minded you of—of—” | 

‘‘ Of—of what, Charles? Good Heaven, how 
you tremble! What do you mean ?” 

‘*Did she recall to you no memory of any one | 
whom we used to know ?—think, now?” 

‘¢No, Charles; by my word no! What and 
whom are you thinking of? And yet, since you 
suggest a likeness—oh! Charles, the eyes, the | 
figure—and, more than all, the voice !—and yet, 
it could not be—it is not possible—it could not 
be her, she was well married! Charles, you 
can not mean the beautiful girl, the teacher 
from the country, whom we used to see in old 
Selwyn’s pew at church ?” 

‘¢The very same—Mary Stevenson.” 

‘*T forget the name, but I mean the girl whose 
beauty we all used to rave about. Why, did not 
she marry Harry Forrester? She did, I know.” 

‘* So she did, George.” 

‘““Well, then, that settles the question; it 
could not be her.” 

‘*Did you never hear that Forrester deserted 
her, declaring their marriage was not a formal 
or legal one ?” 

‘“Not a word of it; and I don’t believe it 
now. ‘The miserable scoundrel—she was only | 
too good for him! Do not you remember our | 
seeing her with him at the regatta, and after- | 
ward at the play? It was soon after their mar- | 
riage—and how we all of us admired her loveli- | 
ness and her gentle, lady-like manners? I re- | 





member well her intense enjoyment of the gay 


scene, which was all new to her, of. course. 
Why, she was perfectly radiant in beauty and 
happiness; and I believe she was as good as she 
was beautiful. I honestly 
lawful wife.” 

“T know that she was.” 

** You know it, Charles ?” 

“Yes; 
consult my brother John. 
while you and I were in Germany, and it was 


only about a month ago that I chanced to hear | 


of it. Possibly you do not know—for I did not 
till then—that when Forrester was dying (you 
knew, perhaps, he was killed by being thrown 
from his horse?)—” 

**No; I did not even know that he was dead.” 

** Well, then, he sent for John and his part- 
ner Ames (they were his lawyers), and owned 
the legality of his marriage, and furnished them 
with necessary proofs to establish her claim, and 
made his will, leaving all his property to her and 
his child; but he strictly enjoined upon them 
not to disclose the facts till they had found Mary, 
and placed her in a respectable position, which 
no one doubted could be done at once. But 
John told me how earnestly and vainly he had 





believe she was his 


and it is about this that I want to! 
All this took place 


I protest I am afraid she | her child stage by stage of their wearisome 


journey on foot to her native town, where they 
learned the false story of her shame had preceded 
her, and her indignant father—a stern, old, or- 
thodox clergyman--had spurned the poor, bro- 
ken-hearted wanderer from his door, and they 
could trace her no farther.” 


**Good Heavens! then it might be her! 
What must she not have suifered! She spoke 
of sickness, want, famine, and madness. And 


|oh! what a fearful item to add to Harry For- 


rester’s long eccount.” 

“The scoundrel !—don’t waste your pity upon 
him!” 

** Well, you may be in time to save the mo- 
ther; but that beautiful boy! Oh! if the dis- 
covery had been made only one day sooner 
might have saved him. And to think of what 
that child was born to! Why, if he had lived, 
and had his rights, I suppose he would have been 
almost a millionaire.” 

** Quite one, I believe; he would have been 
heir to all his father’s property. which was very 
considerable; all his ‘grandfather St. Leon’s 
wealth, which was very large; and, I suppose, 
half of the Forrester estate.” 

*¢ And who heirs all this wealth, failing him, 
do you know?” : 

** A little fellow about the same age, the child 
of Colonel Forrester’s second son. How strange 
it is!—he has been brought up in luxury and 

vase from his birth; and this boy, who reall) 
owned it all, has been a pauper and an outcast, 
and died at last in want and misery !” 

Yes—it is terrible to think of! That wun, 
starved, half-naked, miserable, though beautiful 
child—that little, ghastly, coffinless object—was 
in reality—think of it!—St. Leon’s true heir! 


Se 





INFANCY AND AGE. 
NFANCY was but the beaming 
Of the life’s 
Each weak thought, prophetic dreaming 
Of the future far away ; 
How alike those childish fancies 
Is the certainty of now; 
How the memory backward dances 
To the distant fairy past— 
Seeming e’en from thence to cast 
Childish dimples on the brow, 
And to yield, as once before, 
Every serious matter o’er. 


morn’s blushing ray; 


Age is like the day-god setting 
In the West, beyond the plain; 
Life’s faint measure fast forgetting, 
Listening to another strain; 
First it murmurs, faintly stealing 
Through the portals of the tomb, 
Then ‘tis heard, its soul revealing, 
As the spirit passes through, 
Sweet in cadence, varied—new, 
Chasing every sense of gloom 
From the soul, and placing there 
Spotless robes for it to wear. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS. 


N the last number of this Magazine was given 

a sketch of General Sherman, in which it 
was endeavored to show that the distinctive 
feature of his character is a certain nervousness 
of thought and action inspiring a restless and 
resistless energy. A good idea of General 
Thomas may be obtained by contrasting him 
with Sherman. One may be called a nervous 
man, while the other is a man of nerve. Sher- 
man derives his strength from the momentum 
resulting from the rapidity with which he moves ; 
Thomas moves slowly, but with equally resist- 
less power, and accomplishes his purposes by 
sheer strength. Sherman is naturally the dash- 
ing leader of light, flying columns ; Thomas the 
director of heavily-massed columns. He may 
be called heavy ordnance in contradistinction 
to Sherman, who may be likened to a whole 


battery of light rifle-guns; or, in the language 
of the prize-ring, Sherman is a light-weight and 
quick fighter, while Thomas is a heavy, ponder- 
ous pugilist, whose every biow is deadly. Sher- 
man’s plans are original, embracing new rules 
of war; Thomas originates nothing, but most 
skillfully directs his army on well-defined prin- 
ciples of the art. Sherman jumps at conclu- 
sions; Thomas’s mind and body act with equal 
deliberation. His conclusions are arrived at 
after long and mature reflection. Sherman 
never takes thought of unexpected contingencies 
or failure. There is always a remedy for any 
failure of a part of Thomas’s plans, or for the 
delinquencies of subordinates. Sherman never 
hesitates to answer. Thomas is slow to rzply. 
One is quick and positive. The other is slow 
but equally positive. Thomas thinks twice be- 





fore speaking once; and when he speaks: his 
sentences are arranged so compactly, and, as it 
were, so economically, that they convey his idea 
at once. It is given as advice, but men receive 
it as an order and obey it implicitly. 

The habits of the two men are radically dif- 
ferent. Sherman is an innovator on the cus- 
toms, not only of the army but every phase of 
social life, and is at least one generation ahead 
of the American people, fast as it imagines it- 
self. ‘Thomas belongs to a past generation, and 
his exceedingly regular habits belong to the 
“good old time.” He has been confirmed by 
long service in the habits of camp, and appears 
never to be satisfied unless living, as is custom- 
ary,incamps. In September, 1862, his division 
of Buell’s army was encamped at Louisville, 
Kentucky, his quarters being in the outskirts 
of the city. While encamped here, a member 
of General Halleck’s staff arrived from Wash- 
ington city and delivered to Thomas an order 
to relieve Buell, and assume command of the 
Army of the Ohio. In order to put himself in 


communication with the Commander-in-Chief, | 


Thomas was compelled to ride into the city and 
take rooms at the hotel nearest the telegraph 
office. He employed the day in communicat- 
ing with General Halleck, urging the retention 
f Buell, and in declining the proposed promo- 
tion. Late at night he retired to his bed. But 
the change from a camp cot to clean feathers 
was too much for the General, and he found it 
impossible to sleep; and at a late hour in the 
ght he was compelled to send his Provost Mar- 
shal to his head-quarters for his camp-cot. Tlie 
reorganization of the army, the murder of Gen- 
eral Nelson, and other events occurring about 
the same time, conspired to keep the General a 
guest at the hotel for a week. During all that 
time he slept as usual on his cot, banished the 
chamber-maids from his room, and depended 
for such duty as they usually performed on his 
old colored servant. 

His style of living in camp is comfortable and 
even elegant. His mess consists of himself aud 
two aids. His mess ware is principally silver 
of elaborate finish. The writer breakfasted once 
or twice with the General during the Chicka- 
mauga campaign. On the occasion of each visit 
daylight and breakfast were announced simulta- 
neously by an elderly, dignified, and cleanly at- 
tired colored servant, who brought an excellent 
whisky punch, with ‘‘ Colonel Flynt’s compli- 
ments,” as an appetizer. 
was spread under the fly of the tent which served 
as a kitchen, and on it smoked fresh beef, ham 
and strong black coffee. At each silver plate 
was a napkin of the purest white, artistically 
folded in the latest style of the first-class hotels, 
a silver water-goblet, a china cup, and the usual 
knives and silver forks, Better beef and better 
coffee could not have been found in the country 
in which the army was campaigning, while the 
hot rolls and potatoes baked in the hot ashes of 
a neighboring fire would have made many a 
French cook blush. 








The breakfast-table | 
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When beginning the campaign of Atlanta 
Sherman endeavored to effect an important in- 
novation in the habits of his army by carrying 
out to the very letter his instractions to ‘“‘ move 
light,” ¢. e., without extra baggage. In order to 
impress upon his officers the necessity of setting 
a good example to the men he published an 
order, in which he stated that the “General com- 
manding intended making the campaign with- 
out tent or baggage.” The hint was lost on most 
of the officers, and among others on Thomas, 
who moved in his usual heavy style, with a com- 
plete head-quarter train and the usual number 
of tents, adding indeed to the usual allowance, 
a large wagon arranged with desks, which, 
when covered by a hospital-tent fly, made a 
very complete Adjutant-General’s office. The 
campaign began, and Sherman made several 
days’ march without his tent, sleeping any where 
that aight overtook him, but before reaching Re- 
saca he was very glad to take up his abode near 
Thomas’s head-quarters »nd make use of his tents 
and Adjutant-General’s office. 

System and method are absolutely necessary 
to Thomas’s existence, and nothing ruffles or 
excites him so much as innovations on his habits 
or changes in his customs. He discards an old 
coat with great reluctance; and during the ear- 
lier part of the war, when his promotions came 
to him faster than he could wear out his uni- 
forms, it was almost impossible to find him don- 
ning the proper dress of his rank. He wore the 
uniform of a Colonel for several months after 
he had been confirmed a Brigadier-General, and 
only donned the proper uniform when going into 
battle at Mill Spring. He was confirmed a Ma- 
jor-General in June, 1862, but did not mount 
the twin stars until after the battle of Stone 
River, fought on the last day of the same year, 
and then they only found their way to his shoul- 
ders by a trick of his body servant. This me- 
thodical and systematic feature of his character 
found an admirable illustration in an incident 
which occurred during the battle of Chicka- 
mauga. After the rout of the corps of M‘Cook 
and ( .ittenden, Thomas was left to fight the en- 
tire rcbel army with a single corps of less than 
twenty thousand men. The enemy, desirous of 
capturing this force, moved in heavy columns 
on both his flanks. His artillery opened upon 
Thomas's troops from front and both flanks ; but 
still they held their ground until Steadman, of 
Granger’s corps, reached them with reinforce- 
ments. As Steadman came upand saluted Thom- 
as he inquired how the battle went. Thomas, in 


|e vexed and indignant manner replied : 


‘The damned scoundrels are fighting with- 
out any system.” 

Steadman thereupon suggested that he should 
pay the enemy back in his own coin. Thomas 
followed his suggestion. As soon as Granger 


came up with the rest of the corps he assumed 
the offensive, and while Bragg continued to move 
on his flanks he pushed forward against the rebel 
centre, so scattering it by a vigorous blow that, 
fearful of having his army severed in two, Bragg 
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abandoned his flank movement in order to re- 
store his centre. This delayed the resumption 
of the battle until nearly sunset, and Thomas 
was enabled to hold his position until nightfall 
covered the retirement to Rossville Gap. 
Thomas is not easily ruffled. It is difficult 
alike to provoke his anger or enlist his enthu- 
siasm. 
lantry of his men, and never fails to notice and 
appreciate their deeds, but they never win from 
him any other than the coldest words in the cold- 
est but at the came time kindest of commend- 
atory tones. He grows really enthusiastic over 
nothing, though occasionally his anger may be 
aroused. When it is, his rage is terrible. Dur- 
ing the campaign in Kentucky, in pursuit of 
Bragg in 1862, Thomas was second in command 
of the army under Buell. 
committed many depredations upon the loyal 
Kentuckians. 


by a farmer whom he knew to be a good Union 
man, and who made complaint that one of the 
General's staff officers had carried off the only 
horse left on his farm. The General turned 


black with anger at such an accusation against | 


one of his staff officers, and demanded to know 
where and who the offender was. The farmer 
pointed to a mounted infantry officer, but who 
was attached to one of the regiments and not to 
the General’s staff. The General rode up to 
him and demanded to know where he had ob- 
tained the horse which he rode. The officer re- 
plied that he had ‘‘impressed” him. The Gen- 
eral knew the man had no authority to impress 
horses, and choking with rage, he poured on 
the devoted head of the delinquent a torrent of 
invective. He drew his sword, and putting the 
point under the shoulder straps of the officer, 
ripped them off, and than compelled him to dis- 
mount and lead the animal to the place whence 
he had stolen him. He also required him to 
pay the farmer for his trouble and the loss of 
service of the animal. 

The self-control and coolness of Thomas under 
fire and amidst the excitement and dangers of 
battle, is absolutely surprising. He has been 
well described in an episode of the battle of 
Chickamauga as the ‘‘ Statue Thomas.” Dur- 
ing that terrible conflict the Statue warmed into 
life but twice. At daylight on the second day, 
before the battle had been resumed, Rosecrans 
rode along the line of battle, examining the po- 
sition which the troops had taken as best they 
could, without other guide than the sound of 
cannon or other director than stern necessity. 
He rode up to Thomas’s quarters near the left 
centre of the field and asked him several ques- 
tions regarding the battle of the day before. 
Thomas alluded briefly to the events of the 
fight, and in speaking of his brilliant charge ex- 
claimed rather warmly, ‘‘ Whenever I touched 
their flanks they broke, General, they broke,” 
repeating the last words with unusual zest and 
evident satisfaction. At the same moment he 
caught the eyes of several officers turned upon 


He is by no means blind to the gal- | 


The new recruits | 


While they were passing a small | 
stream near Bardstown, Thomas was approached | 


ous as that of Cambronne, and die. 
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| him, and, as if ashamed of his momentary ep- 
thusiasm, the blood mounted to his cheeks an, 
he blushed like a woman. His eyes were bent 
immediately on the ground, and the rest of hj 
|remarks were confined to a few brief replies t, 
the questions addressed to him. 

The other instance occurred during the after. 
noon of the second day’s battle, and in the 1 
of a lull which had followed the retreat of 
M‘Cook and Crittenden and the falling back of 
Thomas’s right division. The General was sit- 
| ting in the rear of the line of battle of his right 
as re-formed, engaged in watching a heavy « lot 
| of dust in the distance, and in such a directioy 
| that it might be the enemy, or it might be th 
|reserve forces of Gordon Granger, which had 
| been posted some distance in rear of the battle- 
field at Rossville, and which it was hoped would 
| march to the aid of the army. The doubt un- 
der which he labored cast a visible cloud over 
| the General’s spirits, and excited his nerves t 
}an unusual degree. He had no disposition t 
resume the fight, and, fearful of the result of the 
| next attack of the rebels, was anxious to avoi 
|a resumption of the battle. He consequent); 
watched the development of the cloud of dust ir 
the distance with painful anxiety. If it dis. 
solved to reveal friends then they were doubly 
welcome, for fresh friends insu>:d the safe re- 
| tirement ofthearmy. If it disclosed the enemy, 
then the day and army were lost, and it became 
the duty of those who formed the last square at 
Chickamauga to throw into the teeth of the vic- 


] 


torious enemy a defiance as grandly contemptu- 


There was 
no escape if the troops advancing from the reat 
were, as it was feared, the cavalry of the enemy 
The anxiety of the General increased with every 


acter of the advancing columns. At one time 
he said nervously to his staff, ‘Take my glass, 
some of you whose horse stands steady—tell me 
what you can see.” A civilian standing near 


| him remarked that he felt sure that he could see 


the United States flag. ‘*Do you think so? do 
you think so?” asked the General, nervously. 
Shortly after Captain Johnston, of General 
Negley’s staff, reported to Thomas for duty, and 
the General requested him to venture *toward 
the advancing force and learn if he could to 
which army it belonged. Johnston was gone 
for some time, running the gauntlet of the rebel 
sharp-shooters, who were fast enveloping Thom- 
as’s left wing. During his absence the anxiety 
of Thomas increased until it grew painful to the 
observer, and the relaxation which followed the 
revelation of the fact that the coming force were 
friends was a positive relief to the by-standers. 
As Johnston returned with General Steadman 
the nerves of Thomas calmed down, and his ex- 
citement was hardly visible save in the petulant 
tone and manner in which he cursed Bragg for 
fighting without any system. During the fight 
which ensued he remained as passive and ap- 
parently as unconcerned as if he were in the 
safest place imaginable. 











The contrast between Thomas and Sherman 
may be extended even to their personal appear- 
ance; and in this, as in character, the difference 
js most marked. Thomas's figure is very strik- 
ing. Something of his height is lost to the eye 
by the heaviness of his figure. If he were as 
thin as Sherman, he would look the six feet two 
or three inches which have been attributed to 
him. He is about five feet ten in height; but so 
much does his heaviness detract from the appear- 
ance of height that he does not appear so tall. 
Thick-set, robust, and healthy, he moves heavi- 
ly and slowly, but by no means feebly or un- 
steadily. His beard and hair were sandy at the 
beginning of the war, but they have since be- 
come silver sprinkled, and add to the great dig- 
nity of his appearance. His features are all 
large, with the exception of his nose; a long, 
thin Grecian feature which Napoleon would have 
admired. 
and red. His chin and jaws, largeand square- 
ly cut, with his great, steady, though not bright 
eyes, indicate more than any others of his feat- 
ures his firmness and positiveness of character. 
His countenance is at all times severe and grave, 
but not necessarily stern. He seldom smiles ; 
the writer, during two years’ acquaintance, saw 
him smile only once; but the constant serious- 
ness of his countenance is not repulsive. It 
may be called forbidding. It certainly forbids 
trifling. The simplest-minded man, seeking au- 
dience of him, will understand, on being received 
by the General, by a glance at his countenance, 
that he must be brief and to the point. His 
presence is no place for loungers. His visitors 
must have business to transact or retire, and 
they never require any other hint than the coun- 
tenance of the General. He is a man in earn- 
est, and it does not take long to discover it. He 
is perhaps as free from display and pretension as 
any maninthearmy. He never does any thing 
for ‘‘ effect.” His manner admits of no famil- 
iarity. ‘There is dignity in every gesture, but 
not necessarily either grace or love. 

No one has ever accused General Thomas of 
being a genius—military or otherwise. His suc- 
cess has been obtained by long service and pa- 
tient industry, and he is an example of what 
may be accomplished by the unremitting toil of 
a practical man. He is possessed naturally of 
that good, clear sense which is often inappropri- 
ately called common-sense, but which is of no 
common order at all. He has never been bril- 
liantly educated, and is neither a brilliant think- 
er norconverser. He is doubtless well versed in 
West Point lore and the art of war. His edu- 
cation has been derived principally from a long 
and varied experience with the world, which has 
rendered him pre-eminently a practical man. 
His mind consequently takes naturally, as has 
been before stated, to method, and every thing 
he does is completed (in the full sense of the 
word) in a methodical manner. ‘There is little 
that is original in his plans or his mode of exe- 
cuting them, but all are distinguished for their 
practicability and completeness. His calcula- 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS. 


His lips are rather thick, rounded, | 


tionate reverence. 








tions leave a wide range for contingencies, de- 
lays, and accidents, and are not easily disturbed 
by untoward incidents and unexpected develop- 
ments. He never goes into a campaign or bat- 
tle ,.ithout knowing exactly how to get out of it 
safely, in case the necessity for retreating arises. 
He has on more than one occasion furnished the 
means of getting the armies of others out of dan- 
ger. At Stone River, when Rosecrans was de- 
feated on the first day and his council proposed 
to retreat, Thomas showed that the safety of the 
army depended upon remaining and assuming 
the offensive. At Chickamauga, when the same 
leader left his army in the midst of a terrible 
battle and at the beginning of a rout of the 
greater part of it, Thomas again came to the 
rescue and covered the retreat in a manner 
which saved the day and the army. 

With the army Thomas is a most popular 
leader. He has the deep-seated and deep-root- 
ed affection of his men, which is not the less 
sincere because it is undemonstrative. He is 
looked upon by the army with a sort of affec- 
His character is free from 
any stain, and he stands forth in the army as 
above suspicion. He has gone through the war 
without apparently exciting the jealousy of a 


single officer. He has so regulated his advance- 
ment, so retarded, in fact, his promotion, that 


when, as the climax to two years’ hard service, 
he fought a great battle and saved a great army, 
and was hailed and recognized by the whole 
country as a hero, not one jealous or defeated 
officer was found to utter dissent to this popular 
verdict. He has in the highest degree the con- 
fidence of his men. There is a universal feel- 
ing of perfect confidence reposed in him, and 
to this more than to any other thing the nation 
owed the safety of its army at Chickamauga. 
This feeling of confidence in their leader did 
more to hold his corps together on that day— 
did more to keep up the esprit du corps of his 
command during the terrible attacks to which 
it was subjected, than did all the discipline 
which had otherwise been drilled into the men. 


| The men of the two routed corps were just as 


good, just as brave, and just as tenacious fight- 
ers as were Thomas’s men, but they had no faith 
at all in the wisdom of their leader. Men will 
not stand and fight under officers in whom they 
have not the most implicit faith. Such confi- 
dence is reposed in Thomas to the fullest de- 
gree, and is accompanied by an affectionate re- 
gard which adds to its strength. 

Soldiers have a very natural mode of express- 
ing their affection by titles of endearment, in- 
dicative of the peculiarities of the subjects of 
their admiration. Thomas has been christened 
with dozens of ‘‘ nicknames.” When he was at 


West Point and in the regular army in Mexico, 
he was called ‘‘ Old Reliable,” from his recog- 
nized and proverbial fidelity to the service. 
During the Mill Spring and Stone River cam- 
paigns he won from his men the sobriquet of 
This was subsequently 
by which 


**Old Pap Safety.” 
boiled down into ‘‘Pap Thomas,” 
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name he is still called more frequently than by 
any other. His slow gait and quiet dignified 
style of traveling gained him the title of ‘Old 
Slow-trot.” ‘* Uncle George,” and ‘* George H.” 
are often used by the men in facetious hours, and 
the titles always linger on the tongues of the sol- 
diers like sweet morsels, ‘* Corinthian Thomas” 
is a name which has been given him since his 
late victory at Nashville.. And though these 
titles are used by the men with an air and ina 
tone indicating familiarity with their leader, 
none of them ever knew him to sacrifice, in his 
communication with them, his dignity in the 
slightest degree. They have no difficulty in 
reaching his ear. They always find a patient 


listener and a sound adviser, and a kindly man- | 


nered and pleasant director. He never laughs 
and jokes with soldiers or officers, but his mild 
voice and quiet manner win him more of the 
love of his men than any momentary familiarity 
could do. He has been known to halt in the 
march and spend ten or fifteen minutes in di- 
recting stragglers to their commands. 

The present war has been the school of many 
of our best officers, and dearly has the country 
paid in its best blood the tuition of some. Bull 
Run was the price which the country paid for 
having its erroneous idea of war violently cor- 
rected. The failure of the first assault on Vicks- 
burg and of the attack on Kenesaw Mountain 
were fearful prices paid to correct certain errors 
of judgment in Sherman’s mind. We paid for 
M‘Clellan’s violation of a well known rule of 
war in placing the Chickahominy between his 
battalions. Numerous similar instances might be 
named, showing how the country has been com- 
pelled to pay terrible penalties of blood for the 


ignorance of unworthy and incompetent leaders ; | 


but enough. Thomas’s training in the art of war 


has cost the country not a single disaster or sac- | 


rifice. On the contrary, he has saved the coun- 
try, on more than one occasion, the fearful pen- 
alty it was about to pay for the ignorance of 
other leaders. He has been prominent in three 
grand campaigns. Two of them he has con- 
ducted on his own plans and in person 


plete successes ; and the other, as far as he was 
concerned, a magnificent triumph. His first 
campaign in the war for the Union was that 
against the fortified camp of Zollicoffer at Mill 
Springs, Kentucky. His plan embraced an as- 
sault upon the rebel works; but before he could 
get into position to do this the enemy marched 
out of his works and attacked him in his camp, 
failing in an attempt to surprise him. The 
rebels failed also in the battle which ensued, 
and were terribly defeated, with heavy loss and 
at the sacrifice of the organization of their army. 
Night alone, under cover of which it crossed the 
Cumberland River, prevented the capture of the 
entire force under General Crittenden. Four- 
teen pieces of artillery, fifteen hundred horses, 
with all the stores of the enemy, with a large 
number of prisoners, fell into our hands. This 


| 
In the 
other he acted as second in command. The | 
two which he planned and condycted were com- | 


as 
the first success since the battle of Bull Run. 
The country hailed it as the first sign of the 
rejuvenation and reorganization of the army. 
The rebel ‘‘army of Western Kentucky” hus 
never been heard of since that disastrous day 
and Crittenden, its commander, sank at on 
into disgrace and oblivion as a consequence of 
his defeat. 

In the campaign and battle of Chickamauga 
Thomas was second in command to Rosecrans. 
but in all its important actions his is the prin- 
cipal figure. The story of Chickamauga has 
been often, and, in one or two instances, wel] 
told; but the whole truth about it must be re- 
served until time shall permit the historian to 
tell it without fear or favor. Thomas stands 
forth the undisputed hero of that day—the sin- 
gle spirit upon whom all depends. He is the 
central figure. There are no heroes beside him, 
The young-and noble ones who died, as Lytk 
and Burnham, Van Pelt and Jones, and those 
not less noble spirits who distinguished them- 
selves and lived to be rewarded, as Baird and 
Dick Johnston, old Steadman and young John- 
ston, who guided his columns to the assault, Wood 
and Harker—all these surrounding Thomas but 
add to his glory as the parhelion adds to the 
beauty of the sun. On the first day at Chicka- 
mauga Thomas did his share toward the de- 
struction of a great rebel army, but it was in 
vain. The fruits of his victory were frittered 
away by others. There was no general atlvance 
when he advanced. On the second day it was 
too late; the enemy had succeeded in crossing 
his whole force over the Chickamauga, and the 
opportunity to destroy his force in detail was 
gone forever. Circumstances devolved upon 
Thomas the task of saving a great army, not 
destroying one. The duty was nobly perform- 
ed, and the army nobly saved; and though 
those who were not present, and who judge of 
the battle from Hearsay, may be mystified by 
the circumlocution and vagueness of official re- 
ports, those who staid at Chickamauga know 
that Thomas alone retrieved that disaster and 
saved Rosecrans’s army. 

His last campaign and battles at Nashvill< 
are perhaps his greatest. Fought but yester- 
day, as it were, the public is not yet weary with 
the tales that are still being told of them. The 
operations were conducted in a manner charac- 
teristic of the man. The retreat and concen- 
tration at Nashville was a masterly perform- 
ance, executed without confusion and completed 
without loss. The battle before the city was 
one of hard blows and simple manceuvres, fought 
after ample preparation and deliberation. The 
columns were heavy and massed, and the lines 
strong and deep. The action was slow and 
measured. In the midst of the engagement 
are numerous lulls—-lulls employed in dreadful 
preparation, in re-arranging lines and massing 
columns. There are numerous deliberate as- 
saults of strong positions, and in every minute 
detail of the general plan there is visible a com- 


victory was complete, and doubly welcome 
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bined effort of each part of the army to reach | and unbounded confidence which they feel in 
some vital point of the enemy’s position, the | him. 

key of the battle-field. When this is won the | In these three campaigns the career of Gen- 
battle is ended. The victory is the result of eral Thomas is chiefly embraced. In the minor 
cool, deliberate action. The troops are tools | events of his military career there is nothing to 
in the hands of their leader, and are made will- | detract from the glory which attaches to him in 
ing and trusty instruments through the absolute these. 





ON THE HEIGHTS. 
STAND alone upon the heights of years, 
As stood on Sinai’s peak of old 
The prophet, while as if unrolled 


Like pictured scroll the traversed vale appears. 


Far down the rugged slopes by worn feet trod 
Is dimly seen, ’midst shine and shade, 
The glimmer of that fairy glade 


Which basks forever in the smile of God. 


And nearer, yet still far, ’twixt it and me 
Lies, golden still, that fair domain 
Whence to my listening heart again 


Is born Youth’s unforgotten melody. 


The twilight deepens, and the Morning Land 
With silvery streams, the fervent noon, 
Memory’s music, all must soon 


Fade in the gathering night so near at hand. 


Yet as stood Moses in that awful gloom 
Whence shone Thy word as living fire, 
While all his rapt soul did aspire 


To Thee, above the darkness of the tomb; 


So I—though gazing backward tearfully 
Beholding life’s' sweet visions fade, , 


While swiftly falls the gathering shade 


Of Age—fear not, since face to face with Thee, 


My God, who seemest on these heights of years 
Nearer than in life’s sunny vales ; 
Whose strength my weakness never fails 


To lift from out the dust of mortal fears. 


Alone? ‘Tis well; for thus this heart of mine 
Shall, like the prophet’s tablet, lie 


Bared to the light: that only Thy 


Dear name be graven there—the Love divine. 
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ALLAN'S NEIGHBOR. —[SEE 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE CLAIMS OF SOCIETY. 


\ ORE than an honr after Allan had set forth 
on his exploring expedition through his 
own grounds, Midwinter rose, and enjoyed, in 
his turn, a full view by daylight of the magnifi- 
cence of the new house. 
Refreshed by his long night’s rest, he de- 
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scended the great staircase as cheerfully as Allan 


himself. One after another, he too, looked into 
the spacious rooms on the ground-floor in breath- 
less astonishment at the beauty and the luxury 
which surrounded him. . ‘‘The house where I 
lived in service when I was a boy was a fine 
one,” he thought, gayly; ‘‘ but it was nothing 
to this! I wonder if Allan is as surprised and 
delighted as lam?” The beauty of the sum- 








mer morning drew him out through the open 
hall door, as it had drawn his friend out before 
him. He ran briskly down the steps, hamming 
the burden of one of the old vagabond tunes 
which he had danced to long since, in the old 
vagabond time. Even the memories of his 
wretched childhood took their color, on that 
happy morning, from the bright medium through 
which he looked back at them. ‘‘If I was not 
out of practice,” he thought to himself, as he 
leaned on the fence and looked over at the park, 
“T could try some of my old tumbling tricks on 
that delicious grass.’”” He turned; noticed two 
if the servants talking together near the shrub- 
bery, and asked for news of the master of the 
house. ‘The men pointed with a smile in the 
direction of the gardens; Mr. Armadale had 
gone that way more than an hour since, and 
had met (as had been reported) with Miss Mil- 
roy in the grounds. Midwinter followed the 
path through the shrubbery, but, on reaching 
the flower-garden, stopped, considered a little, 
and retraced his steps. ‘If Allan has met 
with the young lady,” he said to himself, ‘‘ Al- 
lan doesn’t want me.” He laughed as he drew 
that inevitable inference, and turned consider- 
ately to explore the beauties of Thorpe-Ambrose 
on the other side of the house. 

Passing the angle of the front wall of the 
building, he descended some steps, advanced 
along a paved walk, turned another angle, and 
found himself in a strip of garden ground at the 
back of the house. Behind him was a row of 
small rooms situated on the level of the servants’ 
offices. In front of him, on the farther side of 
the little garden, rose a wall, screened by a lau- 
rel hedge, and having a door at one end of it, 
leading past the stables ta gate that opened on 
the high-road. Perceiving that he had only dis- 
covered, thus far, the shorter way to the house, 
used by the servants and trades-people, Midwin- 
ter turned back again, and looked in at the win- 
dow of one of the rooms on the basement story 
as he passed it. Were these the servants’ offi- 
? No; the offices were apparentiy in some 
other part of the ground-floor; the window he 
had looked in at was the window of a lumber- 
The next two rooms in the row were 
both empty. The fourth window, when he ap- 
proached it, presented a little variety. It served 
also as a door; and it stood open to the garden 
at that moment. 

Attracted by the book-shelves which he no- 
ticed on une of the walls, Midwinter stepped into 
The books, few in number, did not 
detain him long; a glance at their backs was 
enough, without taking them down. The Wa- 
verley Novels, Tales by Miss Edgeworth, and by 
Miss Edgeworth’s many followers, the Poems of 
Mrs. Hemans, with a few odd volumes of the 
illustrated gift-books of the period, composed 
the bulk of the little library. Midwinter turned 


ces 


room. 


the room. 


to leave the room, when an object on one side 

of the window, which he had not previously no- 

ticed, caught his attention and stopped him. It 

was a statuette standing on a bracket—a reduced 
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copy of the famous Niobe of the Florence Mu- 
seum. He glanced from the statuette to the 
window, with a sudden doubt which set his heart 
throbbing fast. It was a French window; and 
the statuette was on his left hand as he stood 
before it. He looked out with a suspicion which 
he had not felt yet. The view before him was 
the view of a lawn and garden. For a moment 
his mind struggled blindly te escape the conclu- 
sion which had seized it—and struggled in vain. 
Here, close round him and close before him; 
here, forcing him mercilessly back from the hap- 
py present to the horrible past, was the room 
that Allan had seen in the Second Vision of the 
Dream. 

He waited, thinking and looking round him 
while he thought. There was wonderfully little 
disturbance in his face and manner; he looked 
steadily from one to the other of the few objects 
in the room, as if the discovery of it had sad- 
dened rather than surprised him. Matting of 
some foreign sort covered the floor. Two cane 
chairs and a plain table comprised the whole of 
the furniture. The walls were plainly papered, 
and bare—broken to tke eye in one place by a 
door leading into the interior of the house; in 
another, by a small stove; in a third, by the 
book-shelves which Midwinter had already no- 
ticed. He returned to the books; and, this 
time, he took some of them down from the 
shelves. 

The first that he opened contained lines in a 
woman’s handwriting, traced in ink that had 
faded with time. He read the inscription— 
‘* Jane Armadale, from her beloved father. 
Thorpe-Ambrose, October, 1828.” In the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth volumes that he opened 
the same inscription reappeared. His previous 
knowledge of dates and persons helped him to 
draw the true inference from what he saw.. The 
books must have belonged to Allan’s mother; 
and she must have inscribed them with her 
name, in the interval of time between her re- 
turn to Thorpe-Ambrose from Madeira and the 
birth of her son. Midwinter passed on to a 
volume on another shelf—one of a series con- 
taining the writings of Mrs. Hemans. In this 
case the blank leaf at the beginning of the book 
was filled on both sides with a copy of verses, 
the writing being still in Mrs. Armadale’s hand. 
The verses were headed ‘‘ Farewell to Thorpe- 
Ambrose,” and were dated ‘‘ March, 1829"—two 
months only after Allan had been born. 

Entirely without merit in itself, the only in- 
terest of the little poem was in the domestic 
story that it told. The very room in which 
Midwinter then stood was described—with the 
view on the garden, the window made to. open 
on it, the book-shelves, the Niobe, and other 
more perishable ornaments which Time had de- 
stroyed. Here, at variance with her brothers, 
shrinking from her friends, the widow of the 
murdered man had, on her own acknowledg- 
ment, secluded herself, without other comfort 
than the love and forgiveness of her father, un- 
til her child was born. The father’s mercy 
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and the father’s recent death filled many verses | 


—happily too vague in their commonplace ex- 
pression of penitence and despair to give any 
hint of the marriage-story in Madeira to any 
reader who looked at them ignorant of the truth. 
A passing reference to the writer’s estrangement 
from her surviving relatives and to her approach- 
ing departure from Thorpe-Ambrose followed. 
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to have kept you waiting—this door leads some. 
where, I suppose; let’s try a short cut into the 
house. Don’t be afraid of my not keeping you 
company at breakfast. I didn’t eat much 

the cottage; I feasted my eyes on Miss Milroy. 
as the poets say. Qh, the darling! the darling! 


| she turns you topsy-turvy the moment you look 


Last came the assertion of the mother’s resolu- | 


tion to separate herself from all her old associa- 


tions; to leave behind her every possession, even | 


to the most trifling thing she had, that could re- 
mind her of the miserable past ; and to date her 
new life in the future from the birthday of the 


child who had been spared to console her—who | 


was now the one earthly object that could still 
speak to her of love and hope. So the old story 
of passionate feeling that finds comfort in phrases 
rather than not find comfort at all was told once 
again. So the poem in the faded ink faded 
away to its end. 

Midwinter put the book back with a heavy 
sigh, and opened no other volume on the shelves. 
‘*Here in the country-house, or there on board 
the Wreck,” he said, bitterly, ‘‘the traces of my 
father’s crime follow me, go where I may.” He 
advanced toward the window; stopped and look- 
ed back into the lonely, neglected little room. 
“Ts this chance?” he asked himself. ‘The 
place where his mother suffered is the place he 
sees in the Dream; and the first morning in 
the new house is the morning that reveals it, 
not to him, but to me. Oh, Allan! Allan! how 
will it end?” 

The thought had barely passed through his 
mind before he heard Allan’s voice, from the 
paved walk at the side of the house, calling to 
him by his name. He hastily stepped out into 
the garden. At the same moment Allan came 
running round the corner, full of voluble apolo- 
gies for having forgotten, in the society of his 
new neighbors, what was de to the laws of hos- 
pitality and the claims of his friend. 

**T really haven’t missed you,” said Midwin- 
ter; ‘‘and I am very, very glad to hear that 








the new neighbors have produced such a pleas- | 


’ 


ant impression on you already.’ 

He tried, as he spoke, to lead the way back 
by the outside of the house; but Allan’s flighty 
attention had been caught by the open window 
and the lonely little room. He stepped in im- 
mediately. Midwinter followed, and watched 
him in breathless anxiety as he looked round. 
Not the slightest recollection of the Dream 
troubled Allan’s easy mind. Not the slightest 
reference to it fell from the silent lips of his 
friend. 

‘* Exactly the sort of place I should have ex- 
pected you to hit on!” exclaimed Allan, gayly. 
‘‘Small and snug and unpretending. I know 
you, Master Midwinter! You'll be slipping off 
here when the county families come visiting ; 


and I rather think on those dreadful occasions | 


What's the 
You look ill and out of spirits. Hun- 
Of course you are! unpardonable of me 


you won’t find me far behind you. 
matter ? 
gry? 





at her. As for her father, wait till vou see his 
wonderful clock! It’s twice the size of the fa 
mous clock at Strasbourg, and the most tremen- 
dous striker ever heard yet in the memory of 
man!” ? 

Singing the praises of his new friends in t] 
strain, at the top of his voice, Allan hurried 
Midwinter along the stone passages on the base- 
ment floor which led, as he had rightly guessed, 
to a staircase communicating with the hal 
They passed the servants’ offices on the wa 
At the sight of the cook and the roaring fi1 
disclosed through the open kitchen door, Allan’s 
mind went off at a tangent, and Allan’s dignity 
scattered itself to the four winds of heaven as 
usual. 

** Aha, Mrs. Gripper; there you are with your 
pots and pans, and your burning fiery furnace! 
One had need be Shadrach, Meshach, and the 
other fellow to stand over that. Breakfast as 
soon as ever you like. Eggs, sausages, bacon, 
kidneys, marmalade, water-cresses, coffee, and 
so forth. My friend and I belong to the select 
few whom it’s a perfect privilege to cook for. 
Voluptuaries, Mrs. Gripper, voluptuaries, both 
of us. You'll see,” continued Allan, as thes 
went on toward the stairs, ‘‘I shall make that 
worthy creature young again; I'm better than 
a doctor for Mrs. Gripper. When she laughs 
she shakes her fat sides; and when she shakes 
her fat sides she exerts her muscular system ; 
and when she exerts her muscular system— 
Ha! here’s Susan again. Don’t squeeze 
self flat against the balusters, my dear; if you 
don’t mind hustling me on the stairs, I rather 
like hustling you. She looks like a full-blown 
rose when she blushes, doesn’t she? Stop, Su- 
san! I've some orders to give. Be very par- 
ticular with Mr. Midwinter’s room: shake up 
his bed like mad, and dust his furniture till those 
nice round arms of yours ache again. Non- 
sense, my dear fellow! I’m not too familiar 
with them; I’m only keeping them up to their 
work. Now then, Richard! where do we break- 
fast? Oh, here. Between ourselves, Midwin- 
ter, these splendid rooms of mine are a size too 
large for me; I don’t feel as if I should ever he 
on intimate terms with my own furniture. Ms 
views in life are of the snug and slovenly sort— 
a kitchen chair, you know, and a low ceiling. 
Man wants but little here below, and wants that 
little long. That's not exactly the right quota- 
tion; but it expresses my meaning, and we'll let 
alone correcting it till the next opportunity.” 

‘*T beg your pardon,” interposed Midwinter, 
‘here is something waiting for you which you 
have not noticed yet.” 

As he spoke, he pointed a little impatiently 
to a letter lying on the breakfast-table. He 





your- 











could conceal the ominous discovery which he 
had made that morning from Allan’s knowledge , 
but he could not conquer the latent distrust of 
circumstances which was now roused again in 
\is superstitious nature—the instinctive suspi- 
cion of every thing that happened, no matter 
how common or how trifling the event, on the 
first memorable day when the new life began in 
the new house. 

Allan ran his eye over the letter, and tossed it 
across the table to his friend. ‘I can’t make 
head or tail of it,” he said; ‘*can you?” 

Midwinter read the letter slowly, aloud. ‘Sir, 
—I trust you will pardon the liberty I take in 
sending these few lines to wait your arrival at 
Thorpe-Ambrose. In the event of circumstances 
not disposing you to place your law-business in 
the hands of Mr. Darch—” He suddenly stopped 
at that point, and considered a little. 

‘‘Darch is our friend the lawyer,” said Allan, 
supposing Midwinter had forgotten the name. 
‘Don't you remember our spinning the half- 
crown on the cabin table, when I got the two 
offers for the cottage? Heads, the major; tails, 
the lawyer. This is the lawyer.” 

Without making any reply, Midwinter re- 
sumed reading the letter. ‘‘In the event of 
circumstances not disposing you to place your 
law-business in the hands of Mr. Darch, I beg 
to say that I shall be happy to take charge of 
your interests, if you feel willing to honor me 
with your confidence. Enclosing a reference 
(should you desire it) to my agents in London, 
and again apologizing for this intrusion, I beg 
to remain, Sir, respectfully yours, A. Peperet, 
Sen.” 


‘* Circumstances ?” repeated Midwinter, as he 
laid the letter down. ‘* What circumstances 
can possibly indispose you to give your law- 
business to Mr. Darch ?” 

‘‘Nothing can indispose me,” said Allan. 
‘*Besides being the family lawyer here, Darch 
was the first to write me word at Paris of my 
coming in for my fortune; and, if I have got 
any business to give, of course he ought to have 
it.” 

Midwinter still looked distrustfully at the open 
letter on the table. 
there is something wrong already,” he said. 
‘*This man would never have ventured on the 
application he has made to you, unless he had 
some good reason for believing it would suc- 
ceed. If you wish to put yourself right at start- 
ing, you will send to Mr. Darch this morning, 
to tell him you are here, and you will take no 
notice for the present of Mr. Pedgift’s letter.” 

Before more could be said on either side the 
footman made his appearance with the breakfast- 
tray. He was followed, after an interval, by the 
butler—a man of the essentially confidential kind, 
with a modulated voice, a courtly manner, and 
a bulbous nose. Any body but Allan would 
have seen in his face that he had come into the 
room having a special communication to make 
to his master. Allan, who saw nothing under 
the surface, and whose head was running on the 
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lawyer's letter, stopped him bluntly with the 
point-blank question. ‘* Who’s Mr. Pedgift ?” 

The butler’s sources of local knowledge open- 
ed confidentially on the instant. Mr. Pedgift 
was the second of the two lawyers in the town 
Not so long established, not so wealthy, not so 
universally looked up to as old Mr. Darch. Not 
doing the business of the highest people in th 
county, and not mixing freely with the best so- 
ciety, like old Mr. Darch. A very sufficient 
man, in his way, nevertheless. Known as a 
perfectly competent and respectable practitioner 
all round the neighborhood. In short, profes- 
sionally next best to Mr. Darch; and personally 
superior to him (if the expression might be per- 
mitted) in this respect—that Darch was a Crusty 
One and Pedgift wasn’t. 

Having imparted this information, the butler, 
taking a wise advantage of his position, glided, 
without a moment’s stoppage, from Mr. Pedgift’s 
character to the business that had brought him 
into the breakfast-room. The Midsummer An- 
dit was near at hand; and the tenants were ac- 
customed to have a week’s notice of the rent-da 
dinner. With this necessity pressing, and with 
no ordérs given as yet, and no steward in offic 
at Thorpe-Ambrose, it appeared desirable that 
some confidential person should bring the mat- 
ter forward. ‘The butler was that confidential 
person; and he now ventured accordingly t« 
trouble his master on the subject. 

At this point Allan opened his lips to inter- 
rupt, and was himself interrupted before hx 
could utter a word. 

** Wait!” interposed Midwinter, seeing in Al- 
lan’s face that he was in danger of being pub- 
licly announced in the capacity of steward 
‘*Wait!” he repeated eagerly, ‘till I can speak 
to you first.” 

The butler’s courtly manner remained alike 
unruffled by Midwinter’s sudden interference 
and by his own dismissal from the scene. No- 
thing but the mounting color in his bulbous nose 
betrayed the seuse of injury that animated him 
as he withdrew. Mr. Armadale’s chance of re- 
galing his friend and himself that day with the 
best wine in the cellar trembled in the balancc 
as the butler took his way back to the basement 
story. 

‘*This is beyond a joke, Allan,” said Mid 
winter, when they were alone. 
must meet your tenants on the rent-day who is 
really fit to take the steward’s place. With the 
best will in the world to learn, it is impossible 
for me to master the business at a week’s noti 
Don’t, pray don’t let your anxiety for my welfare 
put you in a false position with other people! I 
should never forgive myself if I was the un- 
lucky cause—” 

‘*Gently, gently!” cried Allan, amazed at his 
friend’s extraordinary earnestness. ‘‘ If I write 
to London by to-night’s post for the man who 
came down here before, will that satisfy you ?” 

Midwinter shook his head. ‘‘Our time is 


** Somebody 


. 


short,” he said; ‘and the man may not be at 
liberty. Why not try in the neighborhood first ? 
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You were going to write to Mr. Darch. 
at once, and see if he can’t help us between this 
and post-time.” 

Allan withdrew to a side-table on which writ- 
ing materials were placed. ‘* You shall break- 
fast in peace, you old fidget,” he replied—and 
addressed himself forthwith to Mr. Darch, with 
his usual Spartan brevity of epistolary expres- 
sion. ‘‘ Dear Str,—Here I am, bag and bag- 
gage. Will you kindly oblige me by being my 
lawyer? I ask this, because I want to consult 
you atonce. Please look in in the course of 
the day, and stop to dinner if you possibly can. 
Yours truly, ALLAN Armapate.” Having read 
this composition aloud with unconcealed ad- 
miration of his own rapidity of literary execu- 
tion, Allan addressed the letter to Mr. Darch, 
and rang the bell 
at once, and wait for an answer. And, I say, 
if there’s any news stirring in the town, pick it 
up and bring it back with you. See how I man- 
age my servants!” continued Allan, joining his 
friend at the breakfast-table. ‘‘ See how I adapt 
myself to my new duties! I haven't been down 
here one clear day yet, and I’m taking an inter- 
est in the neighborhood already.” 

Breakfast over, the two friends went out to 
idle away the morning under the shade of a tree 
in the park. Noon came, and Richard never 
appeared. One o'clock struck, and still there 
were no signs of an answer from Mr. Darch. 
Midwinter’s patience was not proof against the 
delay. He left Allan dozing on the grass, and 
went to the house to make inquiries. The town 
was described as little more than two miles dis- 
tant; but the day of the week happened to be 
market-day, end Richard was being detained no 
doubt by some of the many acquaintances whom | 
he would be sure to meet with on that occasion. 

Half an hour later the truant messenger re- 
turned, and was sent out to report himself to his 
master under the tree in the park. 

** Any answer from Mr. Darch ?” asked Mid- 
winter, seeing that Allan was too lazy to put the 
question for himself. 

‘* Mr. Darch was engaged, Sir. I was desired | 
to say that he would send an answer.” 

“Any news in the town?” in ;uired Allan, 
drowsily, without troubling himself to open his | 
eyes 

‘* No, Sir; nothing in particular.” 

Observing the man suspiciously as he made 
that reply, Midwinter detected in his face that | 
he was not speaking the truth. He was plainly 
embarrassed, and plainly relieved when his mas- 
ter’s silence allowed him to withdraw. After a 
little eonsideration, Midwinter followed, and 
overtook the retreating servant on the drive be- 
fore the house. 

‘*Richard,” he said, quietly, ‘if I was - 
guess that there 7s some news in the town, and | 
that you don’t like telling it to your master, | 
should I be guessing the truth ?” 

The man started and changed color. ! 
don’t know how you have found it out, Sir,” he | 
said ; ‘* but I can’t deny you have guessed right.” ! 
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** Here, Richard, take this | 





‘*If you will let me hear what the news is, | 


| will take the responsibility on myself of telling 
| Mr. Armadale.” 


After some little hesitation, and some dis- 
trustful consideration on his side, of Midwinter’s 
face, Richard at last prevailed on himself to r 
peat what he had heard that day in the town. 
The news of Allan’s sudden appearance at 


Thorpe-Ambrose had preceded the servant's ar- 


rival at his destination by some hours. Wher- 
ever he went, he found his master the subject of 
public discussion: The opinion of Allan’s con- 
duct among the leading towns-people, the resi- 
dent gentry of the neighborhood, and the prin 
cipal tenants on the estate, was unanimously 
unfavorable. Only the day before, the commit- 
tee for managing the public reception of the new 
squire had sketched the progress of the proces- 
sion; had settled the serious question of the tri- 
umphal arches; and had appointed a competent 
person to solicit subscriptions for the flags, the 
flowers, the feasting, the fire-works, and the band 
In less than a week more the money could have 
been collected, and the rector would have writ- 
ten to Mr. Armadale to fix the day. And now, 
by Allan’s own act, the public welcome waiting 
to honor him hed‘been cast back contemptuous- 
ly in the public teeth! Every body took for 
granted (what was unfortunately true) that he 
had received private information of the contem- 
plated proceedings. Every body declared that 
he had purposely stolen into his own house like 
a thief in the night (so the phrase ran), to escape 
accepting the offered civilities of his neighbors. 
In brief, the sensitive self-importance of the lit- 
tle town was wounded to the quick; and of Al- 
lan’s once enviable position in the estimation of 
the neighborhood not a vestige remained. 

For a moment Midwinter faced the messen- 
ger of evil tidings in silent distress. That mo- 
ment past, the sense of Allan’s critical position 
roused him, now the evil was known, to seek the 
remedy. 

‘* Has the little you have seen of your master, 
Richard, inclined you to like him ?” he asked. 

This time the man answered without hesita- 
tion, ‘‘ A pleasanter and kinder gentleman than 
Mr. Armadale no one could wish to serve.” 

‘“*Tf you think that,” pursued Midwinter, 
‘vou won't object to give me some information 
which will kelp your master to set himself right 
with his neighbors. Come into the house.” 

He led the way into the library, and, after 
asking the necessary questions, took down in 
writing a list of the names and addresses of the 
most influential persons living in the town and 
its neighborhood. This done, he rang the bell 
for the head footman, having previously sent 
Richard with a message to the stables, directing 
an open carriage to be ready in an hour's time 

‘*When the late Mr. Blanchard went out to 
make calls in the neighborhood it was your place 


|to go with him, was it not?” he asked, when 


the upper servant appeared. ‘‘ Very well. Be 
ready in an hour’s time, if you please, to go out 
with Mr. Armadale.” Having given that order, 


Sie 
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he left the house again on his way back to Al- 
lan, with the visiting list in his hand. He 
smiled a little sadly as he descended the steps. 
‘‘ Who would have imagined,”’ he thought, ‘‘ that 
my foot-boy’s experience of the ways of gen- 
tlefolks would be worth looking back at one day 
for Allan’s sake?” 

The object of the popular odiwn lay innocent- 
ly slumbering on the grass, with his garden hat 
over his nose, his waistcoat unbuttoned, and his 
trowsers wrinkled half-way up his outstretched 
legs. Midwinter roused him without hesita- 
tion, and remorselessly repeated the servant's 
news. 

Allan accepted the disclosure thus forced on 
him without the slightest disturbance of temper. 
‘¢Oh, hang’em!” wasallhesaid. ‘‘ Let’s have 
another cigar.”” Midwinter took the cigar out 
of his hand, and, insisting on his treating the 
matter seriously, told him in plain words that 
he must set himself right with his offended 
neighbors by calling on them personally to make 
his apologies. Allan sat up on the grass in 
astonishment; his eyes opened wide in incredu- 
lous dismay. Did Midwinter positively medi- 
tate forcing him into a *‘ chimney-pot hat,” a 
nicely-brushed frock-coat, and a clean pair of 
gloves? Was it actually in contemplation to 
shut him up in a carriage, with his footman on 
the box and his card-case in his hand, and send 
him round from house to house, to tell a pack 
of fools that he begged their pardon for not let- 
ting them make a public show of him? If any 
thing so outrageously absurd as this was really 
to be done, it could not be done that day at any 
rate. He had promised to go back to the charm- 


ing Milroy at the cottage and to take Midwinter | 


with him. What earthly need had he of the 
good opinion of the resident gentry? The only 
friends he wanted were the friends he had got 
already. Let the whole neighborhood turn its 
back on him if it liked—back or face the Squire 
of Thorpe-Ambrose didn’t care two straws about 
it. 

After allowing him to ran on in this way 
until his whole stock of objections was exhaust- 
ed, Midwinter wisely tried his personal influence 
next. He took Allan affectionately by the hand. 
‘*T am going to ask a great favor,” he said. ‘‘If 
you won't call on these people for your own sake, 
will you call on them to please me?” 

Allan delivered himself of a groan of despair, 
stared in mute surprise at the anxious face of 
his friend, and good-humoredly gave way. As 
Midwinter took his arm, and led him back to 
the house, he looked round wish rueful eyes at 
the cattle hard by, placidly whisking their tails 
in the pleasant shade. ‘‘ Don’t mention it in 
the neighborhood,” he said; ‘*I should like to 
change places with one of my own cows.” 

Midwinter left him to dress, engaging to re- 
turn when the carriage was at the door. Al- 
lan’s toilet did not promise to be a speedy one. 
He began it by reading his own visiting cards ; 
and he advanced it a second stage by looking 
into his wardrobe, and devoting the resident 


gentry into the infernal regions. Before he 
could discover any third means of delaying his 
own proceedings, the necessary pretext was un- 
expectedly supplied by Richard’s appearance 
with a note in his hand. The messenger had 
just called with Mr. Darch’s answer. Allan 
briskly shut up the wardrobe, and gave his 
whole attention to the lawyer’s letter. The 
lawyer’s letter rewarded him by the following 
lines : 


‘* Stmr,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your favor of to-day’s date, honoring me with 
two proposals—namely, ONE inviting me to act 
as your legal adviser, and one inviting me to 
pay you a visit at your house. In reference to 
the first proposal, I beg permission to decline it 
with thanks. With regard to the second pro- 
posal, I have to inform you that circumstances 
have come to my knowledge relating to the let- 
ting of the cottage at Thorpe-Ambrose which 
render it impossible for me (in justice to myself ) 
to accept your invitation. I have ascertained, 
Sir, that my offer reached you at the same time 
as Major Milroy’s; and that, with both propo- 
sals thus before you, you gave the preference to 
a total stranger, who addressed you through a 
house agent, over a man who had faithfully 
served your relatives for two generations, and 
who had been the first person to inform you of 
the most important event in your life. After 
this specimen of your estimate of what is due to 
the claims of common courtesy and common 
justice, I can not flatter myself that I possess 
any of the qualities which would fit me to take 
my place on the list of your friends. I remain, 
Sir, your obedient servant, James Darcu.” 


‘*Stop the messenger!” cried Allan, leaping 
to his feet, his ruddy face afiame with indigna- 
tion. ‘*Give me pen, ink, and paper! By the 
Lord Harry, they're a nice set of people in these 
parts; the whole neighborhood is in a conspira- 
cy to bully me!” He snatched up the pen ina 
fine frenzy of epistolary inspiration. ‘‘ Srr,— 
I despise you and your letter—” At that point 
the pen made a blot, and the writer was seized 
with a momentary hesitation. ‘‘ Too strong,” 
he thought; ‘Ill give it to the lawyer in his 
own cool and cutting style.” He began again on 
a clean sheet of paper. ‘*Srr,—You remind me 
of an Irish buil. I mean that story in Joe Mil- 
ler, where Pat remarked, in the hearing of a wag 
hard by, that ‘the reciprocity was all on one side.’ 
Your reciprocity is all on one side. You take 
the privilege of refusing to be my lawyer, and 
then you complain of my taking the privilege of 
refusing to be your landlord.” He paused fond- 
ly over those last-words, ‘* Neat!” he thought. 
‘¢ Argument and hard hitting both in one. I 
wonder where my knack of writing comes from?” 
He went on, and finished the letter in two more 
sentences. ‘* As for your casting my invitation 
back in my teeth, I beg to inform you my teeth 
are none the worse for it. I am equally glad 


to have nothing to say to you, either in the ca- 
pacity of a friend or a tenant.—ALLAN ARwA- 
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pate.”” He nodded exultingly at his own com-| hurry, Allan boisterously broke away 


the messenger. ‘* Darch’s hide must be a thick 
one,” he said, ‘‘ if he doesn’t feel that /” 

The sound of wheels outside suddenly recalled 
him to the business of the day. 


visits ; 
pacing to and fro on the drive. ‘‘ Read that,” 
cried Allan, throwing out the lawyer's letter; 
**T've written him back a smasher.” 

He bustled away to the wardrobe to get his 
coat. There was a wonderful change in him; 
he felt little or no reluctance to pay the visits 

- now, 
Mr. Darch had put him in a fine aggressive 
frame of mind for asserting himself in the neigh- 
borhood. ‘* Whatever else they may say of me, 
they sha’n’t say I was afraid to face them.” 
Heated red-hot with that idea, he seized his hat 
and gloves, and, hurrying out of the room, met 
Midwinter in the corridor with the lawyer's let- 
ter in his hand. 

“Keep up your spirits!” cried Allan, seeing 
the anxiety in his friend’s face, and misinterpret- 
ing the motive of it immediately. ‘‘If Darch 
can't be counted on to send us a helping hand 
into the steward’s office, Pedgift can.” 

**My dear Allan, I was not thinking of that ; 
I was thinking of Mr. Darch’s letter. 
defend this sour-tempered man—but I am afraid 
we must admit he has some cause for complaint. 
Pray don’t give him another chance of putting 
you in the wrong. Where is your answer to 
his letter ?” 


” 


“Gone!” replied Allan; ‘‘I always strike | 


while the iron’s hot—a word and a blow, and 
the blow first, that’s my way. Don’t, there’s a 


dear good fellow, don’t fidget about the steward’s | 


books and the rent-day. Heré! here’s 2 bunch 
of keys they gave me.last night: one of them 
opens the room where the steward’s books are; 
go in and read them till I come back. I give 
you my sacred word of honor I'll settle it all 
with Pedgift before you see me again.” 


‘One moment,” interposed Midwinter, stop- | 
ping him resolutely on his way out to the car- | 
‘‘T say nothing against Mr. Pedgift’s | 
fitness to possess your confidence, for I know no- | 
But he 


riage. 


thing to justify me in distrusting him. 
has not introduced himself to your notice in a 


very delicate way ; and he has not acknowledged | 


(what is quite clear to my mind) that he knew 


of Mr. Darch’s unfriendly feeling toward you | 
Wait a little before you go to | 


when he wrote. 
this stranger; wait till we can talk it over to- 
gether to-night.” 

“Wait!” replied Allan. ‘‘Haven’t I told 
you that I always strike while the iron’s hot? 


Trust my eye for character, old boy; I'll look | 


Pedgift through and through, and act accord- 
ingly. Don’t keep me any longer, for Heaven's 
sake. I’m in a fine humor for tackling the resi- 
dent gentry; and if I don’t go at once, I’m afraid 
it may wear off.” 

With that excellent reason for being in a 
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The pleasurable excitement of answering | 


I don’t | 








Before 
position, as he addressed it and sent it down to/| it was possible to stop him’again he had jumped 


| into the carriage and had left the house. 


———<————— 


There was the | 
carriage waiting to take him on his round of | 
and there was Midwinter at his post, | 


CHAPTER IV. 


MARCH OF 


} THE EVENTS. 


Mipwinter’s face darkened when the last 
trace of the carriage had disappeared from view, 
| “I have done my best,” he said, as he turned 
back gloomily into the house. ‘‘If Mr. Brock 

himself were here, Mr. Brock could do no more!” 
| He looked at the bunch of keys which Allan 
| had thrust into his hand, and a sudden longing 
to put himself to the test over the steward’s 
| books took possession of his sensitive self-tor- 
menting nature. Inquiring his way to the room 
in which the various movables of the steward’s 
office had been provisionally placed, after the 
| letting of the cottage, he sat down at the desk, 

and tried how his own unaided capacity would 
| guide him through the business records of the 
| Thorpe-Ambrose estate. The result exposed 
| his own ignorance unanswerably before his own 
|eyes. The Ledgers bewildered him ; the Leases, 
| the Plans, and even the Correspondence itself, 
| might have been written, for all he could under- 
| stand of them, in an unknown tongue. His 
memory reverted bitterly as he left the room 
again to his two years’ solitary self-instruction 
in the Shrewsbury bookseller’s shop. If I 
}could only have worked at a business!” he 
thought. ‘If I could only have known that the 
|company of Poets and Philosophers was com- 
pany too high for a vagabond like me!” 
| He sat down alone in the great hall; the si- 
lence of it fell heavier and heavier on his sink- 
ing spirits; the beauty of it exasperated him, 
like an insult from a purse-proud man. ‘*‘ Curse 
the place!” he said, snatching up his hat and 
stick. ‘I like the bleakest hill-side I ever slept 
on better than I like this house !” 

He impatientiy descended the doorsteps, and 
stopped on the drive, considering by which di- 
rection he should leave the park for the country 
beyond. If he followed the road taken by the 
carriage, he might risk unsettling Allan by ac- 
cidentally meeting himin the town. If he went 
out by the back gate, he knew his own nature 
well enough to doubt his ability to pass: the 
room of the dream without entering it again. 
But one other way remained—the way which he 
had taken, and then abandoned again, in the 
morning. There was no fear of disturbing Al- 
lan and the major’s daughter now. Without 
further hesitation Midwinter set forth through 
the gardens to explore the open country on that 
side of the estate. 

Thrown off its balance by the events of the 
day, his mind was full of that sourly-sayage re- 
sistance tc the inevitable self-assertion of wealth, 
so amiably deplored by the prosperous and the 
rich ; so bitterly familiar to the unfortunate and 
the poor. ‘The heather-bell costs nothing!” 











he thought, looking contemptuously at the mass- 
es of rare and beautiful flowers that surrounded 
him; ‘‘and the butter-cups and daisies are as 


” 


bright as the best of you! He followed the 
artfully -contrived ovals and squares of the 
Italian garden, with a vagabond indifference to 
the symmetry of their construction and the in- 
snuity of their design. ‘*‘ How many pounds 
foot did you cost?” he said, looking back with 
‘ornful eyes at the last path as he left it. 
Wind away over high and low like the sheep- 
walk on the mountain-side, if you can!” 

He entered the shrubbery which Allan had 
entered before him; crossed the paddock and 
the rustic bridge beyond, and reached the ma- 
jor’s cottage. His ready mind seized the right 
conclusion at the first sight of it; and he stopped 
before the garden gate to look at the trim little 
residence which would never have been empty, 
and would never have been let, but for Allan’s 
ill-advised resolution to force the steward’s situ- 
ation on his friend. 

The summer afternoon was warm; the sum- 
mer air was faint and still. On the upper and 
the lower floor of the cottage the windows were 
all open. From one of them, on the upper 
story, the sound of voices was startlingly audible 
in the quiet of the park, as Midwinter paused 
on the outer side of the garden inclosure. The 
voice of a woman, harsh, high, and angrily com- 
plaining—a voice with all the freshness and the 
melody gone, and with nothing but the hard 
power of it left—was the discordantly predomi- 
nant sound. With it, from moment to moment, 
there mingled the deeper and quieter tones, 
soothing and compassionate, of the voice of a 
man. Although the distance was too great to 
allow Midwinter to distinguish the words that 
were spoken, he felt the impropriety of 
ing within hearing of the voices, and at 
stepped forward to continue his walk. At the 
same moment the face of a young girl (easily 
recognizable as the face of Miss Milroy, from 
Allan’s description of her) appeared at the open 
window of the room. In spite of himself Mid- 
winter paused to look at her. The expression 
of the bright young face, which had smiled so 
prettily on Allan, was weary and disheartened. 
After looking out absently over the park she 
suddenly turned her head back into the room; 
her attention having been apparently struck by 
something that had just been said in it. ‘‘Oh, 
mamma, mamma,”’ she exclaimed, indignantly, 
“how can you say such things!” The words 
were spoken close to the window; they reached 
Midwinter’s ears, and hurried him away before 
he heard more. But the self-disclosure of Ma- 
jor Milroy’s domestic position had not reached 
its end yet. As Midwinter turned the corner 
of the garden fence, a tradesman’s boy was 
handing a parcel in at the wicket gate to the 
woman servant. ‘‘ Well,” said the boy, with 
the irrepressible impudence of his class, ‘‘ how 
is the missus?” The woman lifted her hand to 
box his ears. ‘‘ How is the missus?” she re- 
peated, with an angry toss of her head as the 


remain- 
once 
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boy ran off. ‘If it would only please God to 
take the missus it would be a blessing to every 
body in the house.” 

No such ill-omened shadow as this had passed 
over the bright domestic picture of the inhabit- 
ants of th cottage, which Allan’s enthusiasm 
had painted for the contemplation of his friend. 
It was plain that the secret of the tenants had 
been kept from the landlord so far. Five min- 
utes more of walking brought Midwinter to the 
park gates. ‘‘Am I fated to see nothing and 
hear nothing to-day which can give me heart 
and hope for the future ?” he thought, as he an- 
grily swung back the lodge gate. ‘‘ Even the 
people Allan has let the cottage to are people 
whose lives are embittered by a household mis- 
ery which it is my misfortune to have found 
out!” 

He took the first road that lay before him 
and walked on, noticing little, immersed in his 
own thoughts. More than an hour passed be- 
fore the necessity of turning back entered his 
mind. As soon as the idea occurred to him he 
consulted his watch, and determined to retrace 
his steps, so as to be at the house in good time 
to meet Allan on his return. Ten minutes of 
walking brought him back to a point at which 
three roads met; and one moment’s observation 
of the place satisfied him that he had entirely 
failed to notice, at the time, by which of the 
three had 
was to be seen; the country on either side was 
lonely and flat, intersected by broad drains and 
ditches. Cattle were grazing here and there; 
and a wind-mill rose in the distance above the 
pollard willows that fringed the low horizon. 
But not a house was to be seen, and not a hu- 


roads he advanced. No sign-post 


man creature appeared on the visible perspec- 
tive of any one of the three roads. Midwinter 
glanced back in the only direction left to look 
at—the direction of the road along which he 
had just been walking. There, to his relief, 


| was the figure of a man, rapidly advancing to- 


ward him, of whom he could ask his way. 

The figure came on, clad from head to foot in 
dreary black—a moving blot on the brilliant 
white surface of the sun-brightened road. He 
was a lean, elderly, miserably respectable man. 
He wore a poor old black dress-coat, and a cheap 
brown wig, which made no pretense of being his 
own natural hair. Short black trowsers clung 
like attached old servants round his wizen legs ; 
and rusty black gaiters hid all they could of his 
knobbed ungainly feet. Black crape added its 
mite to the decayed and dingy wretchedness of 
his old beaver hat; black mohair, in the obsolete 
form of a stock, drearily encircled his neck and 
rose as high as his haggard jaws. The one 
morsel of color he carried about him was a law- 
yer’s bag of blue serge as lean and limp as him- 
self. The one attractive feature in his clean- 


shaven, weary old face, was a neat set of teeth— 
teeth (as honest as his wig), which said plainly 
to all inquiring eyes, ‘‘ We pass our nights on 
his looking-glass, and our days in his mouth.” 
All the little blood in the man’s body faintly 
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reddened his fleshless cheeks as Midwinter ad- 
vanced to meet him, and asked the way to 
Thorpe-Ambrose. His weak watery eyes lookec 
hither and thither in a bewilderment painful to 
see. If he bad met with a lion instead of a man, 
and if the few words addressed to him had been 
words expressing a threat instead of a question, 
he could hardly have looked more confused and 
alarmed than he looked now. For the first time 
in his life M*dwinter saw his own shy uneasi- 
ness in the presence of strangers reflected, with 
ten-fold intensity of nervous suffering, in the 
face of another man—and that man old enough 
to be his father. 

“Which do you please to mean, Sir—the 
Town or the House? I beg your pardon for 
asking, but they both go by the same name in 
these parts.” 

He spoke with a timid gentleness of tone, an 
ingratiatory smile, and an anxious courtesy of 
manner, all distressingly suggestive of his being 
accustomed to receive rough answers in exchange 
for his own politeness, from the persons whom 
he habitually addressed. 

‘*T was not aware that both the House and 
the Town went by the same name,” said Mid- 
winter—‘‘I meant the House.” He instinctive- 
ly conquered his own shyness as he answered in | 
those words ; speaking with a cordiality of man- 
ner which was very rare with him in his inter- 
course with strangers. 

The man of miserable respectability seemed 
to feel the warm return of his own politeness 
gratefully ; he brightened and took a little cour- 
age. His lean forefinger pointed eagerly to the 
right road. ‘‘ That way, Sir,” he said, ‘‘and 
when you come to two roads next, please take 
the left one of the two. I am sorry I have busi- 
ness the other way—I mean in the town. I 
should have been happy to go with you, and 
show you. Fine summer weather, Sir, for walk- | 
ing? You can’t miss your way if you keep to 
the left. Oh, don’t mention it! I’m afraid I 
have detained you, Sir. I wish you a pleasant 
walk back, and—good-morning.” 

By the time he had made an end of speaking 
(under an impression apparently that the more 
he talked the more polite he would be) he had 
lost his courage again. He darted away down 
his own road, as if Midwinter’s attempts to 
thank him involved a series of trials too terrible 
to confront. In two minutes more his black re- 
treating figure had lessened in the distance till 
it looked again, what it had once looxed already, 
a moving blot on the brilliant white surface of 
the sun-brightened road. 

The man ran strangely in Midwinter’s thoughts 
while he took his way back to the house. He 
was at a loss to; scount for it. It never oc- | 
curred to him that he might have been insensi- 
bly reminded of himself, when he saw the plain | 
traces of past misfortune and present nervous 
suffering in the poor wretch’s face. He blindly 
resented his own perverse interest in this chance 
foot-passenger on the high-road, as he had re- 
sented all else that had happened to him since | 


~ 


| ter, bitterly. 


the beginning of the day. ‘Have I made an- 
other unlucky discovery?” he asked himself. 
impatiently. ‘*Shall I see this man again, | 
wonder? who can he be?” 

Time was to answer both those questions be- 
fore many days more had passed over the i 
quirer’s head. 


Allan had not returned when Midwint 
reached the house. Nothing had happened but 
the arrival of a message of apology from the cot- 
tage. ‘*Major Milroy’s compliments, and he 
was sorry that Mrs. Milroy’s illness would pre- 
vent his receiving Mr. Armadale that day.” It 
was plain that Mrs. Milroy’s occasional fits of 
suffering (or of ill-temper) created no mere trans- 
itory disturbance of the tranquillity of the house- 
hold. Drawing this natural inference, after 
what he had himself heard at the cottage nearly 
three hours since, Midwinter withdrew into the 
library to wait patiently among the books until 
his friend came back. 

It was past six o’clock when the well-known 
hearty voice was heard again in the hall. —_Al- 
lan burst into the library in a state of irrepres- 
sible excitement, and pushed Midwinter back 
unceremoniously into the chair from which he 
was just rising before he could utter a word. 

‘* Here’s a riddle for you, old boy !” cried Al- 
lan. ‘‘ Why am [I like the resident manager of 
the Augean stable before Hercules was called 
in to sweep the litter out? Because I have had 
my place to keep up, and I’ve gone and made 
an infernal mess of it! Why don’t you laugh ? 
By George, he doesn’t see the point! Let’s tr 
again. Why am I like the resident manager ?— 

** For God's sake, Allan, be serious for a mo 
ment!” interposed Midwinter. ‘You don't 
know how anxious I am to hear if you have re- 
covered the good opinion of your neighbors.” 

‘«'That’s just what the riddle was intended to 
tell you!” rejoined Allan. ‘But if you will 


| have it in so many words, my own impression is 


that you would have done better not to disturb 
me under that tree in the park. I’ve been cal- 
culating it to & nieety, and I beg to inform you 
that I have sunk exacily three degrees lower in 
the estimation of the resident gentry since I had 
the pleasure of seeing you last.” 

** You will have your joke out,” said Midwin- 
‘Well, if I can’t laugh, -I can 
wait.” 

“*My dear fellow, I'm not joking: I really 
mean what I say. You shall hear what hap- 
pened; you shall have a report in full of my 
first visit. It will do, I ean promise you, as a 
sample for all the rest. Mind this, in the first 
place, I’ve gone wrong, with the best possible 
intentions. When I started for these visits I 
own I was angry with that old brute of a law- 
yer, and I certainly had a notion of carrying 
things with a high hand. But it wore off some- 
how on the road; and the first family I called 
on I went in, as I tell you, with the best possi- 
ble intentions. Oh dear, dear! there was the 
same spick-and-span reception-room for m¢ to 
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wait in, with the neat conservatory beyond, which 
I saw again and again and again at every other 
house I went to afterward. ‘There was the same 
choice selection of books for me to look at—a 
religious book, a book about the Duke of Wel- 
lington, a book about sporting, and a book about 
nothing in particular, beautifully illustrated with 
pictures. Down came papa with his nice white 
hair, and mamma with her nice lace cap; down 
came young Mister with the pink face and the 
straw-colored whiskers, and young Miss with the 
plump cheeks and the large petticoats. Don’t 
suppose there was the least unfriendliness on 
my side; I always began with them in the same 
way ; I insisted on shaking hands all round. 
That staggered them to begin with. When I 
came to the sore subject next—the subject of 
the public reception—I give you my word of 
honor I took the greatest possible pains with 
my apologies. It hadn’t the slightest effect , 
they let my apologies in at one ear and out at 
the other, and then waited to hear more. 
men would have been disheartened: I tried an- 
other way with them; I addressed myself to the 
master of the house, and put it pleasantly next. 
‘The fact is,‘ I said, ‘I wanted to escape the 
speechifying—my getting up, you know, and 
telling you to your face you're the best of men, 
and I beg to propose your health; and your 
getting up and telling me to my face I’m the 
best of men, and you beg to thank me; and so 
on, man after man, praising each other and pest- 
ering each other all round the table.’ That’s 
how I put it, in an easy, light-handed, convin- 
cing sort of way. Do you think any of them 
took it in the same friendly spirit? Not one! 


Some 


It’s my belief they had got their speeches ready | 


for the reception, with the flags and the flowers, 
and that they’re secretly angry with me for stop- 
ping their open mouths just as they were ready 
to begin. 


matter of the speechifying (whether they touch- | 


ed it first or 1), down I fell in their estimation 
the first of those three steps [ told you of just 
now. Don’t suppose I made no efforts to get 
up again! I made desperate efforts. I found 
they were all anxious to know what sort of life 
I had led before I came in for the Thorpe-Am- 
brose property, and [ did my best to satisfy 
them. And what came of that, do you think ? 
Hang me if I didn’t disappoint them for the 
second time! When they found out that I had 
actually never been to Eton or Harrow, or Ox- 


ford or Cambridge, they were quite dumb with | 


astonishment. I fancy they thought me a sort 
of outlaw. At any rate, they all froze up again ; 
and down I fell the second step in their estima- 
tion. Never mind! I wasn’t to be beaten; I 
had promised you to do my best, and I did it. 
I tried cheerful small-talk about the neighbor- 
hood next. The women said nothing in par- 
ticular; the men, to my unutterable astonish- 
ment, all began to condole with me. I shouldn't 


be able to find a pack of hounds, they said, with- 
in twenty miles of my house; and they thonght 
it only right to prepare me for the disgracefully 


careless manner in which the Thorpe-Ambrose 
covers had been preserved. I let them go on 
condoling with me, and then what do you think 
Idid? I put my foot in it again. ‘Oh, don’t 
take that to heart!’ I said; ‘I don’t care two 
straws about hunting or shooting either. When 
I meet with a bird in my walk I can’t for the 
life of me feel eager to kill it; I rather like to 
see the bird flying about and enjoying itself. 
You should have seen their faces! They had 
thought me a sort of outlaw before; now they 
evidently thought me mad. Dead silence fell 
upon them all; and down I tumbled the third 
step in the general estimation. 
san 


It was just the 
> at the next house, and the next, and the 
next. The devil possessed us all, I think. It 
would come out, now in one way and now in 
another, that I couldn’t make speeches—that I 
had been brought up without a university edu 
cation—and that I could enjoy a ride on horse- 
back without galloping after a wretched, stink- 
ing fox or a poor, distracted little hare. Those 
three unlucky defects of mine are not excused, 
it seems, in a country gentleman (especially 
when he has dodged a public reception to begin 
with). I think I got on best, upon the whole, 
with the wives and daughters. The women 
and I always fell, sooner or later, on the sub- 
ject of Mrs. Blanchard and her niece. We in- 
variably agreed that they had done wisely in 
going to Florence; and the only reason we had 
to give for our opinion was, that we thought 
their minds would be benefited, after their sad 
bereavement, by the contemplation of the mas- 
ter-pieces of Italian Art. Every one of the la- 
dies—I solemnly declare it—at every house I 
went to came, sooner or later, to Mrs. and Miss 
Blanchard’s bereavement and the master-pieces 
of Italian Art. What we should have done 


| without that bright idea to help us I really don’t 
Anyway, whenever we came to the | 


know. The one pleasant thing at any of the 
visits was when we all shook our heads togeth- 


|er, and declared that the master-pieces would 


console them. As for the rest of it, there’s only 
one thing more to be said. What I might be 
in other places I don’t know; I’m the wrong 
man in the wrong place here. Let me muddle 
| on for the future in my own way, with my own 
| few friends; and ask me any thing else in the 
| world, as long as you don’t ask me to make any 
more calls on my neighbors.” 

With that characteristic request Allan’s re- 
port of his exploring expedition among the res- 
ident gentry came to a close. For a moment 
Midwinter remained silent. He had allowed 
Allan to run on from first to last withont utter- 
ing a word on his side. ‘The disastrous result 
of the visits, coming after what had happened 
earlier in the day; and threatening Allan, as 
it did, with exclusion ftom all local sympathies 
ac the very outset of his local career, had-broken 
down Midwinter’s power of resisting the stealth- 
ily depressing influence of his own superstition. 
It was with an effort that he now looked up at 
Allan ; it was with an effort that he roused him- 
self to answer. 
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“Tt shall be as you wish,” he said, quietly. 
‘*T am sorry for what has happened; but I am 
not the less obliged to you, Allan, for having 
done what I asked you.” 

His head sank on his breast; and the fatalist 
resignation which had once already quieted him 
en board the Wreck, now quieted him again. 
‘© What must be will be,”’ he thought once more. 
‘* What have I to do with the future, and what 
has he?” 

‘Cheer up!” said Allan. ‘‘ Your affairs are 
in a thriving condition at any rate. I paid one 
pleasant visit in the town, which I haven't told 
you of yet. i’ve seen Pedgift, and Pedgift’s 
son, who helps him in the office. They’re the 
two jolliest lawyers I ever met with in my life— 
and what’s more, they can produce the very man 
you want to teech you the steward’s business.” 

Midwinter looked up quickly. Distrust of 
Allan’s discovery was plainly written in his face 
already ; but he said nothing. 

‘*T thought of you,” Allan proceeded, ‘as 
soon as the two Pedgifts and I had had a glass 
of wine al! round to drink to our friendly con- 
nection. 
life; I’ve ordered some of the same—but that’s 
not the question just now. In two words I told 
these worthy fellows your difficulty, and in two 
seconds old Pedgift understood all about it. ‘I 
have got the man in my office,’ he said, ‘and 
before the audit-day comes I'll place him with 
the greatest pleasure at your friend’s disposal.’ ” 

At this last announcement Midwinter’s dis- 
trust found its expression in words. 
tioned Allan unsparingly. ‘The man’s name, it 
appeared, was Bashwood. He had been some 
time (how long, Allan could not remember) in 
Mr. Pedgift’s service. He had been previously 
steward to a Norfolk gentleman (name forgot- 
ten) in the westward distric: ofthe county. He 
had lost the steward’s place, through some do- 
mestic trouble, in connection with his son, the 


He ques- 


precise nature of which Allan was not able to | 


specify. Pedgift vouched for him, and Pedgift 
would send him to Thorpe-Ambrose two or three 
days before the rent-day dinner. He could not 
be spared, for office-reasons, before that time. 
There was no need to fidget about it; Pedgift 
laughed at the idea of there being any difficulty 
with the tenants. Two or three days’ work 
over the steward’s books with a man to help 
Midwinter who practically understood that sort 
of thing, would put him all right for the audit ; 
and the ether business would keep till after- 
ward, 

** Have you seen this Mr. Bashwood yourself, 
Allan ?” asked Midwinter, still obstinately on his 
guard. 

“No,” replied Allan; ‘‘he was out—out with 
the bag, as young Pedgift called it. They tell 
me he’s a decent elderly man. A little broken 
by his troubles, and a little apt to be nervous 
and confused in his manner with strangers; but 
thoroughly competent and thoroughly to be de- 
pended on—those are Pedgift’s own words.”’ 
Midwinter paused and considered a little, with 


The finest sherry I ever tasted in my | 








a new interest in the subject. The strange man 
whom he had just heard described, and the 
strange man of whom he had asked his way 
where the three roads met, were remarkably 
like each other. » Was this another link in the 
fast lengthening chain of events? Midwinter 
grew doubly determined to be careful, as the 
bare doubt that it might be so passed through 
his mind. 

‘“When Mr. Bashwood comes,” he said, ‘‘ wil] 
you let me see him, and speak to him, before 
any thing definite is done ?” 

‘Of course I will!” rejoined Allan. He 
stopped and looked at his watch. ‘And I'll 
tell you what I'll do for you, old boy, in the 
mean time,” he added; “T'll introduce you to 
the prettiest girl in Norfolk! There’s just time 
to run over to the cottage before dinner. 
along, and be introduced to Miss Milroy.” 

**You can’t introduce me to Miss Milroy to- 


Come 


| day,’’ replied Midwinter ; and he repeated the 


message of apology which had been brought 
from the major that afternoon. Allan was sur- 
prised and disappointed; but he was not to be 
foiled in his resolution to advance himself in 
the good graces of the inhabitants of the cot- 
tage. After a little consideration he hit on a 
means of turning the present adverse circum- 
stances to good account. ‘I'll show a proper 
anxiety for Mrs. Milroy’s recovery,” he said, 
gravely. ‘‘ I'll send her a basket of strawber- 
ries, with my best respects, to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

Nothing more happened to mark the end of 
that first day in the new house. 

The one noticeable event of the next day was 
another disclosure of Mrs. Milroy’s infirmity of 
temper. Half an hour after Allan’s basket of 
strawberries had been delivered at the cottage, 
it was returned to him intact (by the hands of 
the invalid lady’s nurse), with a short and sharp 
message, shortly and sharply delivered. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Milroy’s compliments and thanks. Strawber- 
ries invariably disagreed with her.” If this cu- 
riously petulant acknowledgment of an act of 
politeness was intended to irritate Allan, it failed 
entirely in accomplishing its object. Instead of 
being offended with the mother, he sympathized 
with the daughter. ‘*‘ Poor little thing,” was all 
he said, ‘‘she must have a hard life of it with 
such a mother as that!” 

He called at the cottage himself later in the 
day, but Miss Milroy was not to be seen; she 
was engaged up stairs. The major received his 
visitor in his working apron—far more deeply 
immersed in his wonderful clock, and far less 
readily accessible to outer influences than Allan 
had seen him at their first interview. His man- 
ner was as kind as before; but not a word more 
could be extracted from him on the subject of 
his wife than that Mrs. Milroy ‘‘ had not im- 
proved since yesterday.” 

The two next days passed quietly and un- 
eventfully. Allan persisted in making his in- 
quiries at the cottage; but all he saw of the ma- 
jor’s daught.r vas a glimpse of her on one oc- 
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easion, at a window on the bedroom floor. No- 
thing more was heard from Mr. Pedgift; and 
Mr. Bashwood’s appearance was still delayed. 
Midwinter declined to move in the matter until 
time enough had passed to allow of his first hear- 
ing from Mr. Brock, in answer to the letter which 
he had addressed to the rector on the night of 
his arrival at Thorpe-Ambrose. He was unusu- 
ally silent and quiet, and passed most of his 
hours in the library among the books. The 
time wore on wearily. ‘The resident gentry ac- 
knowledged Allan’s visit by formally leaving 
Nobody came near the house after- 
ward; the weather was monotonously fine. Al- 
lan grew a little restless and dissatisfied. He 
began to resent Mrs. Milroy’s illness ; he began 
to think regretfitly of his deserted yacht. 

The next day—the twentieth—brought some 
news with it from the outer world. A message 
was Gelivered from Mr. Pedgift, announcing 
that his clerk, Mr. Bashwood, would personally 
present himself at Thorpe-Ambrose on the fol- 
lowing day; and a letter in answer to Midwin- 
ter was received from Mr. Brock. 

The letter was dated the 18th, and the news 
which it contained raised not Allan’s spirits only 
but Midwinter’s as well. On the day on which 
he wrote, Mr. Brock announced that he was 
about to journey to London, having been sum- 
moned thither on business connected with the 
interests of a sick relative, to whom he stood in 
the position of trustee. The business completed, 
he had good hope of finding one or other of his 
clerical friends in the metropolis who would be 
able and willing to do duty for him at the rec- 
tory; and, in that case, he trusted to travel on 
from London to Thorpe-Ambrose in a week’s 
time or less. Under these circumstances, he 
would leave the majority of the subjects on 
which Midwinter had written to him to be dis- 
cussed when they met. But as time might be 
of importance in relation to the stewardship of 
the Thorpe-Ambrose estate, he would say at 
once that he saw no reason why Midwinter 
should not apply his mind to learning the stew- 
ard’s duties, and should not succeed in render- 
ing himself invaluably serviceable in that way 
to the interests of his friend. 

Leaving Midwinter reading and re-reading 
the rector’s cheering lctter, as if he was bent on 
getting every sertence in it by heart, Allan went 
out rather earlier than usual, to make his daily 
inquiry at the cottage--or, in plainer words, to 
make a fourth attempt at improving his ac- 
quaintance with Miss Milroy. The day had be- 


their cards. 


gun encouragingly, and encouragingty it seemed | 


destined to goon. When Allan tarned the cor- 
ner of the second shrubbery, and «<ntered the 


little paddock where he and the major’s daugh- | 


ter had first met, there was Miss Milroy herself 
loitering to and fro on the grass, to all appear- 
ance on the watch for somebody. 

She gave a little start when Allan appeared, 
and came forward without hesitation to meet 
him. She was not in her best looks. Her rosy 
complexion had suffered under confinement, to 


an 
the house, and a marked expression of embar- 
rassinent clouded her pretty face. 

**T hardly know how to confess it, Mr. Arma- 
dale,” sh« said, speaking eagerly, betore Allan 
could utter a word, ‘‘ but I certainly ventured 
here this morning in the hope of meeting with 
you. Ihave been very much distressed; I have 
only just heard, by accident, of the manner in 
which mamma received the present of fruit you 
so kindly sent to her. Will you try to excus 
her ? She has been miserably ill for years, an l 
she is not always quite herself. After your be- 
ing so very, very kind to me (and to papa), I 
really could not help stealing out here in th¢ 
hope of seeing you, and telling you how sorry | 
Pray forgive and forget, Mr. Armadale— 
Her voice faltered over the last words, 


was. 
pray do!” 
and, in her eagerness to make her mother’s peace 
with him, she laid her hand on his arm. 

Allan was himself a little confused. Her 
earnestness took him by surprise, and her evi 
dent conviction that he had been offended hon 
estly distressed him. Not knowing what else to 
do, he followed his instincts, and possessed him- 
self of her hand to begin with. 

‘*My dear Miss Milroy, if you say a word 
more you will distress me next,” he rejoined, un- 
consciously pressing her hand closer and closer, 
in the embarrassment of the momert. ‘‘I ney- 
er was in the least offended; I made allowances 
—upon my honor I did—for poor Mrs. Milroy’s 
illness. Offended!’ cried Allan, reverting en- 
ergetically to the old complimentary strain, “I 
should like to have my basket of fruit sent back 


every day, if I could only be sure of its bringing 
you out into the paddock the first thing in the 
morning.” 

Some of Miss Milroy’s missing color began to 


appear again in her cheeks. ‘*Oh, Mr. Arma- 
dale, there is really no end to your kindness,” 
she said; ‘‘you don’t know how you relieve 
me!” She paused; her spirits rallied with as 
happy a readiness of recovery as if they had 
been the spirits of a child; and her native bright- 
ness of temper sparkled again in her eyes as she 
looked up, shyly smiling in Allan’s face. ‘* Don't 
you think,” she asked, demurely, ‘‘ that it is al- 
most time now to let go of my hand ?” 

Their eyes met. Allan followed his instincts 
for the second time. Instead of releasing her 
hand, he lifted it to his lips and kissed it. All 
the missing tints of the rosier sort returned to 
Miss Milroy’s complexion on the instant. She 
snatched away her hand as if Allan had burned it. 

**T’'m sure that’s wrong, Mr. Armadale,” she 
said, and turned her head aside quickly, fo¥ she 
was smiling in spite of herself. 

‘‘T meant it as an apology for—for holding 
your hand too long,” stammered Allan. ‘An 
apology can’t be wrong, can it?” 

There are occasions (though not many) when 
the female mind accurately appreciates an ap- 
peal to the force of pure reason. This was one 
of the occasions. An abstract proposition had 
been presented to Miss Milroy, ar Miss Milroy 
was convinced. If it was meant as an apology, 
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that (she admitted) made all the difference. 
‘*T only hope,” said the little coquette, looking 
at him slyly, “‘ you're not misleading me. Not 
that it matters much now,” she added, with a 
serious shake of her head. ‘ If we have com- 
mitted any improprieties, Mr. Armadale, we are 
not likely to have the opportunity of committing 
many more.” 

“You're not going away ?” exclaimed Allan, 
in great alarm. 

‘Worse than that, Mr. Armadale. 
governess is coming.” 

**Coming?” repeated Allan. 
reacy ?” 

* As good as coming, I ought to have said— 
only I didn’t know you wished me to be so very 
particular. We got the answers to the adver- 
tisements this morning. Papa and I opened 
them and read them together half an hour ago 
—and we both picked out the same letter from 
all the rest. I picked it out because it was so 
prettily expressed, and papa picked it out be- 
cause the terms were so reasonable. He is go- 
ing to send the letter up to grandmamma in 
London by to-day’s post; and if she finds every 


My new 


** Coming al- 


thing satisfactory, on inquiry, the governess is | 
You don’t know how dreadfully | 


to be engaged. 
nervous I am getting about it already—a strange 
governess is such an awful prospect. But it is 
not quite so bad as going to school; and I have 
great hopes of this new lady, because she writes 
such a nice letter! As I said to papa, it almost 
reconciles me to her horrid, unromantic name.” 

‘*What is her name?” asked Allan. ‘* Brown? 
Grubb? Scraggs? Any thing of that sort?” 

‘*Hush! hush! nothing quite so horrible as 
that. Her name is Gwilt. Dreadfully unpoet- 
ical, isn’t it? And the name of her reference 
is nearly if not quite as bad—Mrs, Oldershaw. 
She must be a respectable person, though; for 
she lives in the same part of London as grand- 
mamma. Stop, Mr. Armadale! we are going 
the wrong way. No; I can’t wait to look at 
those lovely flowers of yours this morning—and 
(many thanks) I can’t accept your arm. I have 
staid here too long already. Papa is waiting 
for his breakfast, and I must run back every 
step of the way. Thank you for making those 
kind allowances for mamma; thank you agai; 
and again-— «und good-by !” 

“Won't you shake hands?” asked Allan. 

She gave him her hand. ‘‘No more apolo- 
gies, if you please, Mr. Armadale,” she said, 
saucily. Once more their eyes met; and once 
more the plump dimpled little hand found its 
way to Allan’s lips. ‘‘It isn’t an apology this 
time!” cried Allan, precipitately defending him- 
self. ‘*It’s—it’s a mark of respect.” __ 

She started back a few steps, and brrst out 
laughing. ‘‘ You won’t find me in your grounds 
again, Mr. Armadale,” she said, merrily, ‘till 
I have got Miss Gwilt to take care of me!” 
With that farewell she gathered up her skirts 
and ran back across the paddock at the top of 
her speed. ~ 
Allan stood watching her in speechless admi- 
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ration till she was out of sight. His second in. 
terview with Miss Milroy had produced an ex- 
traordinary effect on him. For the first time 
since he had become the master of Thorpe-Am- 
brose he was absorbed in serious consideration 
of what he owed to his new position in life 
**The question is,” pondered Allan, ‘‘ whether 
I hadn’t better set myself right with my neigh- 
bors by becoming a married man? I'll take the 
day to consider, and if I keep in the same mind 
about it I'll consult Midwinter to-morrow morn- 


ing.” 


When the morning came, and when Allan 
descended to the breakfast-room, resolute to con- 
sult his friend on the obligations that he owed 
to his neighbors in general, and to Miss Milroy 
in particular, no Midwinter was to be seen. On 
making inquiry it appeared that he had been ob- 
served in the hall; that he had taken from the 
table a letter which the morning’s post had 
brenght to him; and that he had gone back im- 
mediately to his own room. Allan at once as- 
cended the stairs again, and knocked at his 
friend’s door. ° 

“May I come in?” he asked. 

** Not just now,” was the answer. 

**You have got a letter, haven’t you?” per- 
sisted Allan. ‘Any bad news? Any thing 
wrong ?” 

‘*Nothing. I’m not very well this morning. 
Don’t wait breakfast for me; I'll come down as 
soon as I can.” 

No more was said on either side. Allan re- 
turned to the breakfast-room a little disappointed. 
He had set his heart on rushing headlong into 
his consultation with Midwinter, and here was 
the consultation indefinitely delayed. ‘* What 
an odd fellow he is!” thought Allan. ‘‘ What 
on earth can he be doing, locked in there by 
himself?” 

'He was doing nothing. He was sitting by 
the window, with the letter which had reached 
him that morning open in his hand. The hand- 
writing was Mr. Brock’s, and the words written 
were these: 


‘*My pear Mripwinter,—I have literally 
only two minutes before post-time to tell you 
that I have just met (in Kensington Gardens) 
with the woman, whom we both only know, 
thus far, as the woman with the red Paisley 
shawl. I have traced her and her companion 
(a respectable-looking elderly lady) to their res- 
idence—after having distinctly heard Allan’s 
name mentioned between them. Depend on 
my not losing sight of the woman until I am 
satisfied that she means no mischief at Thorpe- 
Ambrose; and expect to hear from me again as 
soon as I know how this strange discovery is to 
end. Very truly yours, Decrmus Brock.” 


After reading the letter for the second ‘time 
Midwinter folded it up thoughtfully, and placed 
it in his pocket-book, side by side with the man- 
uscript narrative of Allan’s dream. 

‘© Your discovery will not end with you, Mr. 





ee oS Se a ene: 
Brock,” he said. ‘Do what you will with the 
woman, when the time comes the woman will 
be here.” 

He looked for a moment in the glass—saw 
that he had composed himself sufficiently to 
meet Allan’s eye—and went down stairs to take 
his place at the breakfast-table. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD.* 
T is with great pleasure that a student finds 
himself returning from the alien sphere of 
polities to the congenial sphere of letters, and 
from the region of national and party divisions 
to the fellowship of learning, undivided and per- 
petual. It is with especial pleasure that an En- 
glish student of history finds himself in the 
company of those who are pursuing the same 
study in America. ‘The members of the His- 
torical Society, kindly recognizing the bond of 
literary kindred, have invited me to take part in 
their proceedings this evening; and I am told 
that I shall not be selecting an unacceptable 
theme for my remarks in directing your atten- 
tion to some points connected with the history of 
one of the great Universities of our common race. 
The name of Oxford calls up at once the 
image of venerable antiquity embodied in all 
the architectural beauty of the past. To the 
historic eye the city is, in fact, the annals of 
England written in gray-stone. And those an- 
nals are a varied and moying tale. If you 
measure by mere time, the antiquity of the old 
cities of Christendom is but a span compared 
with the antiquity of Egypt. But if you meas- 
ure by history, it is rather the antiquity of 
Egypt thatisaspan. ‘‘ Those buildings must 
be very old,” said an American visitor to his 
Oxford host, pointing to a very black-looking 
pile. ‘*No,” was the reply; ‘‘the color of 
the stone deceives you; their age is only two 
hundred years.” Two hundred years, though a 
great antiquity to the inhabitant of a new coun- 
try, are but as the flight of a weaver’s shuttle to 
the age of the Pyramids. It is by another meas- 
ure that the age of such cities as Oxford must be 
meted. Between her earliest and latest monu- 
ments lies the whole intellectual history of 
Christendom, from the very infancy of medieval 
faith to this skeptical maturity (as it seems to us) 
of modern science, together with all the political, 
social, and ecclesiastical memories which intel- 
lectual history brings in its train. Movements 
and reactions, the ebb and flow of contending 
and fluctuating thought, have left their traces 
all around, As you walk those streets you see, 
in the spirit of history, Duns Scotus and Roger 
Bacon, Wycliffe, Erasmus, Wolsey, the chiefs and 
* This paper, with its completion, which will appear in 
eur next Number, is the substance of a Lecture delivered 
before the Historical Society of New York, in December, 
1864, by Gotpwin Smirn, Esy., Professor of History in 
the University of Oxford. In case any coincidence should 
be observed between parts of this lecture and a paper on 
the Colleges of Oxford, published about ten years ago in 
Frasex’s Magazine, it may be as well to say that they 
are by the same author.—Ep, Harrer’s Maa, 
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martyrs of the Reformation, Hooker, Laud, But- 
ler, Shelley; while you meét in the flesh the 
leaders, on the one hand, of the great Anglican 
—or rather, Romanizing—reaction ; and, on 
the other, the leaders of what seems likely to 
prove a second and more complete Reformation. 

Nowhere do you feel more intensely the power 
of the Past, and the ascendency of the dead over 
the living. This influence, in truth, weighs 
somewhat too heavily on the intellectual life of 
Oxford, while it is too feeble in the intellectual 
life of a new country like this. An Oxford stu- 
dent can preserve his independence, and even 
his individual activity of mind, only by culti- 
vating a very large and liberal interest in the 
general fortunes and destinies of humanity. 

Nor is the calmness of the past less felt in 
Oxford than its power. Thither turn your steps, 
if you desire to put off for a time the excite- 
ment of the passing hour. The keep of the 
Norman castle is that from which the Empress 
Maud made her escape during the war in the 
time of Stephen. Merton College is a memo- 
rial of the Barons’ war in the reign of Henry 
III.; Magdalen of the wars of the Roses. 
Traces of the political and ecclesiastical strug- 
gle between Charles I. and the Commons are 
every where to be seen. Over the gate of Uni- 
versity College stands the statue of James II., 
who, when he sojourned within those walls, was 
striking the last blow struck by a Stuart king for 
the Stuart cause. Five civil wars—with their 
divisions, that seemed eternal—their hatreds, 
that seemed inextricable—all turned to charita- 
ble memories and tranquil dust. 

This spell of antiquity is potent enough to 
overpower even the presence of youth. When 
I left Oxford, in the dead quiet of the summer 
vacation, the colleges lay with their gray walls 
on their broad expanses of lawn, and among 
their immemorial trees, still and pensive as a 
vision of the past. Now they are full, if not of 
the most profitable, of the merriest life on earth. 
Active forms move about the quadrangles, cheer- 
ful voices are heard from the windows which 
surround them. In the morning the more in- 
dustrious are engaged in their studies, full of 
the intellectual hopes of youth. In the after- 
noon there are parties going forth to and return- 
ing from their sports. Then the windows of the 
old dining-halls glow with a ruddy light; and 
soon after there come from other windows the 
sounds of merriment, which do not, in all cases, 
give place to the stillness of the student’s even- 
ing task. If it were summer, we should have 
parties of students in very unacademical costumes 
coming back from the cricket-match or the boat- 
race; and if a victory had been won, we should 
hear it celebrated in a way which would make 
the old walls ring—though, among a people 
trained to respect authority, the wpparently un- 
controllable wildness of the evening’s festivities 
easily gives way to order in the morning. Yet 
all. this no more dispels the pensiveness that 
hangs round the ancient city than the bright 
green leaves of spring dispel the sombre tint of 
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its walls. 


The impression, on the contrary, is | 


The 
old dial, whose shadow has measured out so} 
many lives, will soon measure out these also, 
little as youth may think of its end. The old | 
clock will soon toll away this generation, as it 
has tolled away the generations that are gone. | 
On the college books are written the names of 
the fathers of these youths, of their grandfathers, | 
of their ancestors for centuries past. They too, 
when they wrote their names there, were young. | 

Before entering on the history of Oxford it | 
will be as well, for the benefit of such of my 
hearers as may net have visited England, briefly 
to explain the character of the institution, which, | 
though nearly identical with that of the Univers- | 
ity of Cambridge, differs essentially from that 
of the universities in this country, and from that 
of most, if not all, the universities on the conti- | 
nent of Europe—the possible exception being | 
the universities of Spain. The University of 
Oxford is a Federation of Colleges. Each col- 
lege is a separate institution for the purposes of 
instruction and discipline, has its own governing 
body, consisting of a Head (variously styled | 
President, Principal, Warden, Provost, Master, 
and—in the case of Christehurch—Dean) and 
Fellows; its own endowments, its own library, | 
lecture-rocms, and dining-hall ; its own domes- | 
tic chapel, where service is performed by its own | 
chaplains. Each has also its own code of stat- 
utes, and the power, subject to those statutes, 
of making laws for itself. The college instruct- 
ors, called Tutors, are generally chosen from 
the number of the Fellows, as are also the ad- 
ministrators of college discipline, called Deais 
or Censors. All the members of the colleges | 


rather made more intense by the contrast. 
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from the dome of which the best view of the city 
is obtained, the Convocation House, in which 
University statutes are passed and University 
degrees conferred; the Theatre, in which the 
memory of founders and benefactors is cele- 
brated at the gay ceremony of the Summer Com- 
memoration, prize compositions recited, and 
honorary degrees bestowed on distinguished 
visitors ; the University Museum ; the Univers- 


| ity Press; and, above all, the University Church 


of St. Mary, which, with its beautiful spire, 
crowns the Academic City, and in which ser- 
mons are preached to the assembled University, 
after the hour of college chapel, from a puly it 
not unfamed in the annals of religious thought. 

The mainspring of the system, as regards ed- 
ucation, lies in the University Examinations for 
At these ex- 
aminations the majority of the students seck 
only to attain the standard required for 
nary, or “‘pass” degree. The more aspiring 
become candidates for ‘‘ honors,” and obtain a 
place in the first, or one of the lower classes, 
according to their merits. The publication of 
these class-lists is, as might be expected, the 
great event of university life, and it is not an 
insignificant event in the domestic and social 
life of England. The training of those who 
read for high honors at Oxford or Cambridge is 
probably the severest that youth anywhere un- 
dergoes, and it is prolonged, generally speak- 
ing, to the age of twenty-two. The system of 
competition is not carried quite so high at Ox- 
ford as at Cambridge, where the candidates are 
not only divided into classes, but arranged in 
each class in their order of merit; whereas at 
Oxford they are only divided into classes, and 


an ordi- 


are members of the University, and subject to | the names arranged alphabetically in each class. 
University government and laws. The Uni-| Whether such strong stimulants of youthful 
versity holds the public examinations and con- ; ambition, and such marked distinctions for 
fers ihe degrees. It legislates, through its Coun- youthful attainment would be necessary or de- 
cil and Convocation, on what may be called | sirable in a perfect state of things, is perhaps a 
Federal subjects, and administers Federal dis- | doubtful question. But in English society, a 
cipline through its Vice-Chancellor and Proc- | it is, the intellectual honors thus awarded by 
tors. In the matter of discipline there is, I | national authority are useful as a counterpoise, 
believe, a speculative difference of opinion as to | however imperfect, to the artificial distinctions 
the Federal jurisdiction of the proctors within | of hereditary rank and wealth. Nor can it bi 
the college gates , but the bond of mutual inter- | denied that the class-lists have given England 
est between all the members of the Federation is | men in ali departments, from theology to finance, 
too strong to al'ow this or any State-right ques- | whose high training has lent loftiness to thei: 
tion ever to threaten us with an academical civil | own character and aspirations, and to the char- 
war. There is also a University statf of teach-| acter and aspirations of their nation. The 
ers in all the subjects of instruction, called the | College Feliowships, which are bestowed by 
Professors, to whose lectures the students from | examination, and to which stipends are at- 


all the colleges resort, and whose duty it is to 
carry the instruction to a higher point than it 
can be carried by the college tutors, who are 
mostly younger men, not permanently devoted 


tached, averaging about £200, or $1000, a 
year, form additional and more substantial 
prizes for exertion among the flower of our stu- 
| dents, and. it is in the competition for these that 





to a college life, but intending to take one of | the highest intellectual efforts of all are probably 
the many ecclesiastical benefices in the gift of | made. Our almost exclusive subjects of instruc- 
the colleges, or to embrace, in course of time, | tion, till recently, were the classics, with an- 
some other active calling. The Federal element | cient philosophy and ancient history, mathe- 


is embodied in the public buildings of the Uni- | 
versity—the Bodleian Library ; the Examination | 
Schools, which occupy the lower part of the same 


great Tudor quadrangle; the Radcliffe Library, 


matics being recognized, and by some of our 
students carried to a high point, but not held in 
the same honor; though at Cambridge they 
were the dominant study. Recently, by an 
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Academic revolution, something like that which 
substituted the classical for the scholastic sys- 
tem in the sixteenth century, we have thrown 
open our doors to physical science, modern his- 
tory, jurisprudence, and political economy, to 
which honors are now awarded legally, equal to 
those conferred on classics—though classics still, 
practically, retain the foremost place. ‘The de- 
grees higher than that of Bachelor of Arts— 
that of Master of Arts, and those of Bachelor 
or Doctor of Theology, Civil Law, or Medicine 
—are rather marks of academical standing than 
rewards of intellectual exertion, though there is 
an examination for the degree in Civil Law, 
and one of a more effective character for the de- 
gree in Medicine. The degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law is conferred as an honorary mark of 
distinction on illustrious visitors of all kinds— 


generals, admirals, politicians, and diploma- | 


tists, as well as men of letters or science. Law 
and Medicine, of which the universities were 
the schools in the Middle Ages, are now studied, 
the first in the chambers of London barristers, 
the second in the great London hospitals. Of 
Theology England has no regular school. The 
universities, which were once places of profes- 
sional as well as of general training in England, as 
they are stillon theContinent, are now in England 
places of general training alone. They are the 
final schools of those among our English youth 
who can afford to give themselves the advant- 
age, and pay to their country the tribute of a 
long liberal education. 

It is still a disputed question whether the 
universities belong to the Established Church 
or to the nation. The Dissenters have recent- 
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panions of his youth are gone. The jealous gates 
of the old monastic quadrangles, however, which, 
according to the founders’ statutes, were to admit 
no female form more dangerous than that of an 
elderly laundress, have quite forgotten their un- 
gracious duty, as a visitor to our summer festi- 
val of Commemoration will easily see. 

One of the most striking objects in the High 
Street is a long, dark range of buildings, in a 
late Gothic style, called University College—a 
name which increases to strangers the difficulty 
of understanding the relations between the col 
leges and the University. This is the oldest of 
our existing foundations, and its reputed found- 
er is King Alfred, whose effigy appears in the hall 
and common-room, beside those of Eldon, Stow 


ell, and Windham, the later and more authentic 


ly been admitted by Parliament to the Bach- | 


elor’s degree. An effort is now being made, 
which has occasioned a pretty sharp struggle in 
the House of Commons, to throw open to them 
the Master’s degree, which would make them 
members of Convocation, the governing body 
of the University. The Fellowships of colleges 
are all confined to members of the Established 
Church. If England seems, in this and some 
other respects, now to lag behind other nations 
in the march of liberty, it is partly because at 
one time she had so much outstripped them all. 

The Colleges still retain something of their 
medieval and monastic character, though mod- 
ern life and Protestantism have, to a great ex- 
tent, broken through the founder’s rule. The 
Fellows—such of them, at least, as are in res- 
idence—still live partly in common, dining to- 
gether in the college hall, where they sit at 
the upper end, on a kind of dais, while the stu- 
dents sit at long tables down the hall, and re- 
tiring together after dinner to their ‘‘ common- 
room’’ (an institution unknown to our austere 
founders), to take dessert and wine, and talk over 
the subjects of the day. What is of more import- 
ance, they still forfeit their Fellowships on mar- 
riage; whence, as was before mentioned, few of 
them settle down permanently to college life, 
which, though pleasant for a time, becomes very 
dreary as a man grows old, and when all the com- 


worthies of the college. Its real founder, how- 
ever, was unquestionably William of Durham, 
a learned and munificent ecclesiastic of the thir- 
teenth century, who bequeathed a sum of money 
to the University for the support of students in 
theology, and whose theologians were afterward 
settled by the University on this spot, though in 
a humbler house. ‘There can be little doubt 
that Oxford, as one of the chief cities of Saxon 
England, was a place of education in the time 
and under the auspices of Alfred, whose birth- 
place, Wantage, was close by. But no au- 
thencic evidence definitely connects the great 
restorer of Anglo-Saxon learning and institu- 
tions with the University or any of its founda- 
tions; though, on the strength of spurious testi- 
mony, a court of law has actually recognized 
him as the Founder, and his successors on the 
throne of England as the Visitors, of the college 
founded by the University out of the bequest of 
William of Durham. If he erected or revived 
any schools at Oxford, the scythe of the Norman 
conquest passed over them. Yet William of 
Durham, if he were now alive, would scarcely 
be grieved to see that his foundation had be- 
come a monument to the memory of Alfred. 

We may more reasonably look to the monas- 
teries of which there are remains at Oxford for 
the origin of the present University. Learning 
owes a tribute to the beautiful ruins of these 
houses wherever they are found, for on them 
first her ark rested when the waters of the bar- 
barian deluge were beginning to subside. In 
their cloisters her expiring lamp was first re- 
vived ; from them its rays first shone out again 
over the dark waste. The Abbey of Bee, in 
Normandy, which sent forth Lanfranc, the pre- 
cursor of the great civilians, and Anselm, the 
precursor of the great schoolmen, was itself the 
germ of a university. 

Certain, however, it is that in the reigns of 
the Norman successors of William the Conqueror 
there was a university at Oxford, and that in the 
reign of Henry III. there was a great universi- 
ty. One chronicler says, 4 university with thirty 
thousand students. ‘This is scarcely credible. 


But the medieval city swarmed and overflowed 
with ardent youths flocking to the so.e source of 
knowledge and the great avenue of promotion. 






















































































































































































































































































































A bastion in the city walls was rented, as ap- 
pears by the city records, for the habitation of 
students. ‘The University was then not only a 
place of liberal education, vat the school of the 
great professions, which, as we have said, have 
since migrated to the capital. The whole aca- 


demical course at that period, up to the highest | 


degree in any one of the Faculties, occupied six- 
teen years. There were also grammar-schools 
for boys So that all ages were mingled to- 
gether. Not only all ages, but natives of all 
countries. ‘There was then not only an En- 
gland, a France, a Germany, an Italy, a Spain, 
but a Christendom with one Church, one Pope, 
one Priesthood, one ecclesiastical law, one lan- 
guage for all educated men, and a group of 
common universities which were now appear- 
ing in the different lands of Europe, like stars 
coming out, one by one, in the medieval night. 
Students went from one university to another, 
learning at each the special kind of knowledge 
for which each was famous. 
came to the scholastic disputations of Oxford, 
and Oxford doctors taught in the schools of 
Paris. Perhaps the love of wandering, not yet 
quelled in the half-civilized heart, had some- 


thing to do with the migrations of the student, | 


as it had with the expeditions of the pilgrim. 

The studies were, first, ‘‘ Arts,” including all 
the subjects of general instruction known at the 
time; and afterward, Theology, Law, or Medi- 
cine. Law was the great study of those who 
desired to make their fortunes and to rise in the 
world. Its monks, who struggled hard to win 
the great places of learning for themselves and 
for the cause of which they were the champions, 
wished to release students in Theology from the 
necessity of proceeding through ‘‘ Arts.” But 
the academic spirit seems to have prevailed, and 
to have enforced the previous course of general 
study as a preparation for the theologian: a 
sound decision, if the theologian is to know man 
as well as God; or, to put the case more truly, 
if te know God he must know man. 
dinal study, however, and the particular glory 
of Oxford, was the scholastic philosophy, a study 
condemned by Bacon, and in its superannuated 
decrepitude justly condemned, as bearing no 
fruit. If it bore no fruit, it at least, in the 
mind of the medieva] student, bore the leaves 
and blossoms of most romantic hope. But we 
have ceased to regard it with contempt. We 
know that, in its hour, it played no mean part 
in training the intellect of man. And if it bore 
no material fruits, it bore the moral fruit of a 
faith in the world of ideas, and a deep interest 
inthe unseen. It belongs to the spiritual, though 
chimerical, age of monasticism, cathedrals, and 
crusades. Duns Scotus, the ‘‘ Subtle Doctor,” 
Alexander Hales, the ‘‘Irrefragable Doctor,” 
and Ockham, the great Nominalist, were among 
the glories of scholastic Oxford; and they are 
glories the lustre of which is now dimmed, but, 
while science and humanity are grateful to him 
who serves them in his allotted place and time, 
will never die. Wycliffe himself was one of the 
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French youths | 


The car- | 


| greatest of the schoolmen. In the keen reason. 
| ings of the school philosophy he sharpened the 
| controversial weapons with which he was to as- 
| sail the errors and corruptions of the Church. 
|In its high dreams he formed his ideal theory 
of a Christian world. 4 

There is a name in the annals of medieval 
Oxford more famous in philosophy than any of 
these. The good taste of the last century pulled 
| down, under a local improvement act, an arch 
which spanned Folly Bridge and contained a 
chamber hallowed by tradition as Friar Bacon's 
|study. There, according to the legend, the great 
and formidable Franciscan, the man of too much 
light for a dark age, the father and protomartyr 
of modern science, pursued studies which, in his 
case at least, had a practical and fruitful, as well 
as a metaphysical side. There, as wondering 
ignorance fancied, the mighty master of the 
| Black Art, now called Science, and the study of 
the laws of God, held forbidden converse with 
the Brazen Head. And there, we may more 
| easily believe, was compounded for the first time 
|a black powder which possessed a magical pow- 
er indeed, and at the first explosion of which 
| the walls of the feudal castle fell to the ground. 

The teaching was of the professorial kind, 
the oral lectures of the Professor being, in that 
age, not a mere supplement to books, but the 
only great source of knowledge, the only way 
of publishing new ideas. The lectures were 
given not in regular lecture-rooms, but in church 
porches, and wherever the leciurer could find 
space and shelter, while eager multitudes crowd- 
ed to hear the great teacher of the day. Knowl- 
|edge has siace been drunk from purer springs, 
but never, perhaps, with a thirstier lip. The 
scholars also exercised their logical powers, and 
at once displayed their acquirements and gained 
a more thorongh mastery over them, by the prac- 
tice of disputations—the tournaments of the in- 
tellectual knight—with a Moderator as the um- 
pire, to rule the lists and adjudge the prize. 

In modern times the University of Oxford, 
like every thing connected with the Anglican 
Church, has been conservative. She has, in 
fact, been the citadel of the Conservative party. 
In the thirteenth century, her heroic age, her 
leaning, both in religion and politics, was to the 
liberal side; and she belonged not to the reac- 
tionary, but to the progressive element of the 
medieval Church and society—to that which pre- 
pared, not to that which struggled to avert, and 
afterward to cancel, the Reformation. There 
was a sympathy for the doctrines of the Wal- 
denses; there was a strong sympathy, at least 
among the younger students, for the doctrines 
of Wycliffe. The learned Bishop of Lincoln, 
Grossteste, the leading man of Oxford in the 
reign of Henry LIII., was the head of a party in 
the Church and nation which protested against 
the encroachments and the corruptions of the 
Court of Rome, and died anathematized by the 
Pope, sainted as a patriot by the people. This 
party of independence in the Church was closely 
connected with the party of constitutional lib- 
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erty in the State; and Oxford, afterward the 
stronghold of Charles I., was then the strong- 
hold of De Montfort. Not the hearts only of 
Oxford students were with the champions of 
liberty, but their arms; and at the defense of 
Northampton they fought against the King un- 
der their own banner, and, according to the 
chronicles, fought well. From the spirit of Ox- 
ford, it has been truly said, if not from Oxford 
itself, emanated the famous poetic pamphlet in 
favor of constitutional government. 

Nec omnis arctatio privat libertatem. 

Nee omnis districtio tollit potestatem 

Ad quid vult libera lex reges arctari? 

Ne possint adultera lege maculari. 

Et hac coarctatio non est servitutis; 

Sed est ampliatio regie virtutis. 

Igitur communitas regni consulatur; 

Et quid universitas sentiat sciatur. 
Let the believers in liberty pray for us that we 
may have another heroic age. 

There were no colleges then. The students 
lived in hostels or halls, most of which were 
afterward absorbed by the spreading buildings 
of the colleges, under one of the Masters of Arts 
or Doctors of the University, selected as their 
tutor. They were divided into nations, or North- 
erners and Southerners, according to the part 
of the kingdom from which they came. I should 
say the academical community in those days 
resembled rather a modern German university 
than the modern Oxford, if I had not before me 
the indignant words of a learned writer who 
protests against our comparing the academic 
adherents of Grossteste and De Montfort with 
‘the bemuddled Burschen, who vapored at the 
barricades of Berlin and Vienna ;” and declares 
the Oxford scholars, in those golden days, were 
characterized as much by the spirit of duty, in- 
telligence, and order, as the Burschen are by 
that of anarchy and absurdity. But order—in 
the material sense at least—was not invariably 
characteristic of the Oxford scholar. Our mod- 
ern ** Town and Gown rows” are the faint and 
attenuated relics of the desperate affrays which 
in the Middle Ages took place between the im- 
petuous students of the university and the strong- 
handed burghers of the feudal town. <A peni- 
tential procession, which the citizens were com- 
pelled annually to perform, long kept alive the 
memory of one of the bloodiest of these encount- 
ers. There were fights also, and sanguinary 
fights, between the students and the Jews, who 
had not failed to come in considerable force to 
a university for the practice of usury, or to draw 
upon themselves the hatred of their debtors— 
further inflamed and sanctified in its own eyes 
by fanatical antipathy to the misbeliever. The 
tragic memory of a great massacre attaches to a 
spot called the Seven Deadly Sins, the site of 
the Old Jewry, now occupied by New Inn Hall. 
Sometimes, again, there were conflicts between 
the two ** Nations” far more serious than those 
between the clubs in a modern German universi- 
ty; and on cne occasion they drew out in the 
fields near the town, and fought a pitched battle 
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with bows and arrows. Papal Legates were 
never welcome visitors among the English, who 
always, in their most Catholic times, had a 
something of Protestantism and a good deal of 
Teutonic independence in their hearts; and the 
Lord Legate Otho, in the thirteenth century, 
having visited Oxford in the course of his mis- 
sion, was—in consequence of a quarrel between 
his cook and one of the hungry scholars, who 
had been drawn by the steam of a legate’s din- 


|ner to the kitchen—set upon by the acadgmic 


| rather than preserve order. 


populace, and with great difficulty escaped with 
his life. The royal authority in those feudal 
times was fitfully interposed to punish tumults 
That concourse of 
students, of all ranks and nations, not a few of 
them mendicants, was no doubt an active-mind- 
ed, ill-governed, inflammable mass—the quin- 
tessence of the intellect, but also of the turbu- 
lence of their time. 

The first college, and the protgtype of all the 
rest, both at Oxford and Cambridge, was founded 
by Walter de Merton, Chancellor of England 
under Henry III. and Edward I., who deserves 
the honor due to a man of genius, if it be a 
proof of genius to bid a new institution live. It 
stands on the south of the city, close to Christ- 
church meadow, with a chapel, or rather chureh, 
and tower, famed as examples of the best Gothic 
style, with three quadrang!es of different epochs, 
a front toward the meadow like a great Tudor 
mansion, and a pleasant garden with a grove 
of limes. The little dark quadrangle, called— 
nobody knows why—‘‘ Mob Quad,”’ is the oldest 
part of the pile, and the cradle of college life. 
Merton had before him the different elements 
of his idea—the monasteries, with their strict 
discipline ; the halls or hostels of students, with 
their secular studies; the stipends or exhibi- 
tions which the wealthy friends of learning were 
in the habit of giving to needy scholars, but 
which ended with the life of the giver. He 
adopted the architectural form and something 
of the strict rule of a monastery, but without the 
asceticism or the vows. devoting his house to 
prayer as well as to study, and attaching to it a 
chapel for the performance of religious services, 
but making study the distinctive object. His 
design was expressed in his code of statutes, 
which were to a great extent copied by subse- 
quent founders. According to these, the Schol- 
ars (now the Fellows) of Merton College were 
to be of good character, chaste, peaceful, hum- 
ble, indigent and in need of assistance, apt for 
study, and desirous of making progress in it. 
Their qualifications were to be tested by a pro- 
bationary novitiate of one year. The Fellow- 
ship was to be forfeited by neglect of study, or 
by the acquisition of such a benefice in the 
Church as would render the Fellow no longer 
in need of assistance. The Fellows were to re- 
side constantly in college, and regularly to at- 
tend the schools of the university. They were 
first to study ‘‘ the liberal arts and philosophy ;” 
then to pass on to theology, except four or five, 
who might study canon law. One of them also 
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was to be a grammarian—for the benefit, prob- 
ably, of the children of the founder’s kin who 
were to be brought up in the house. The rule 
of study was simply that of the schools of the 
university. The rule of life prescribed common 
meals, at which the Fellows were to sit in si- 
lence, after the monastic fashion, and listen to 
the reader; uniform dress; the use of the 
Latin tongue ; strict obedience ; surveillance of 
the juniors by the seniors; and periodical in- 
quiries, like those made at the monastic chap- 
ters, into the character and conduct of all the 
members of the society. Attendance at the can- 
onical hours and the celebration of masses was 
enjoined on all, and, for this purpose, those of 
the society were required to be in priest’s orders. 
Masses were said in this, as in all «medieval 
foundations, for the founder’s soul. The col- 
lege was to be governed by a Warden—‘‘a man 
circumspect in spiritual and in temporal affairs.” 
There were also to be subordinate officers for 
discipline, and for managing the estates and 
keeping the accounts; and every year, after 
harvest, the Warden was to make his progress 
through the estates, and report to the society on 
his return. The annual stipend of each Fellow 
was to be fifty shillings, subject to mulcts for 
absence from the schools. ‘The Warden was to 
have fifty merks for his table and two horses for 
his progress. The number of Fellows was to 
increase with the estate, and this increase none, 
under pain of their founder’s high displeasure, 
were to oppose, saving in very urgent cases, such 
as a heavy debt, a suit with a powerful adver- 
sary (when, in those days, gold would have been 
too needful to obtain justice), losses by fire, a 
murrain among the flocks, general collections 
for poor students, the ransom of the prince or a 
prelate, a public contribution for the defense of 
the Holy Land. _ Each Fellow at his election was 
to take an oath to obey the statutes; and though 
power is given to the society to make new rules, 
no power is given to alter those of the founder. 
The last regulation proved very fatal in after- 
times to the welfare of Merton’s foundation, 
and to that of the other foundations which were 
modeled after the pattern of his, because it kept 
them stationary while all around was moving, 
unchanging while all around was changed. But 
it evinces no special illiberality or tyrannical 
tendency on the part of its good author. The 
men of his generation, the men of many gener- 
ations after his, having no extensive knowledge 
of history, would have no conception of the 
great onward movement of humanity which the 
study of history, ranging over long periods of 
time and including great revolutions, has re- 
vealed, and which would convict of an arrogance 
bordering on insanity the man who should, in 
these times, presume to bind his own ideas on 
any community as an inviolable and immutable 
law. To them all seemed fixed and unchang- 
ing as the solid earth, of the revolutions of which 
they were as little conscious as they were of the 
progress of the political, social, and intellectual 
world. They painted the Apostles in the dress 
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| of their own age, and thought that men would 
| Wear the same dress till the end of time. They 
had no idea that fifty shillings a year would 
j|ever cease to be a comfortable income for a 
Scholar; or that a Warden, in making his annu- 
al progress round the estates of his college, would 
ever be able to travel more rapidly and conven- 
iently than on horseback. Ax < in truth, if they 
had thought that the poetry and enjoyment of 
traveling would never be greater than it was in 
those annual rides in the summer-time through 
woods and over hills, by castle and abbey and 
feudal town, not from hotel to hotel, but from 
one country grange to another, their error would 
not have been great. Merton allows his War- 
den and Fellows to make new rules as occasion 
might require, in addition to those he gave them, 
and in this he slows himself a liberal legislator 
for his day. He was scarcely in his grave, how- 
ever, before his inability, as a mortal, to mould 
his fellow-men exactly according to his will be- 
came apparent in deviations from his rule: and 
we have the Visitor of his college, Archbishop 
Peckham, fulminating against the admission of 
interdicted studies, the neglect of the rule of in- 
digence, and other violations and perversions of 
the founder's law. 

The necessity of respecting individual free- 
dom was as little understood in the Middle 
Ages as that of making provision for reasonable 
changes in institutions. Men saw no evil in 
absolutely surrendering their individuality into 
the hands of a founder, whether he were the 
founder of a monastic order such as St. Domi- 
nie or St. Francis, or the founder of a college 
such as Merton. As little did a founder see 
any evil in accepting and enforcing the surren- 
der. And in those simple times of faith and 
devotion both parties erred in ignorance, and 
therefore in comparative innocence. But the 
error of both vrew more conscious an less 
innocent whea Loyola deliberately set ‘himself 
to turn his followers not only into intellectual 
slaves, but into ‘‘ living corpses,” and when his 
followers renounced the freedom to which they 
had been called to become the instruments of 
his design. 

Merton’s College was ecclesiastical, as all 
literary institutions and learned men were in 
the Middle Ages, when, in fact, society was di- 
vided into the soldier, the priest, the burgher, 
and the serf. But it belonged to the secular, 
not to the regular clergy. No monk was to be 
admitted among the Fellows; and in case the 
Visitor should exercise his office hy deputy, the 
deputy was not to be a monk—provisions which 
seem to denote that the founder's leaning was 
to the party of nationality and independence, 
not to the Papal party, of which the monkish 
orders were the most zealous and effective sup- 
porters. And in truth the sons of Dominic 
hardly succeeded in gaining a firm ascendency 
over the native independence of the Anglo-Sax- 
on mind. England was never in the dominions 
of the Inquisition. 

The enactment that the Fellows of Merton 
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should all be indigent had, no doubt, as its pri- 
mary object, the fulfillment of the founder’s 
charitable intentions toward poor students. But 
the men of those times also entertained an as- 
cetic preference for poverty, as the higher spir- 
itual state—an error, as we all know, if the doc- 


trine be applied to the wages of honest labor, | 


and not merely to those who live in idleness and 
luxury by the sweat of another brow; yet an er- 
ror more respectable than the worship of wealth, 


and in this respect to be classed with the other | 


chimerical but not ignoble fancies of the time. 
Poor men were also the most likely to render 
perfect obedience, for the sake of their founder’s 
bread, to all the requirements of his rule. Nor 
was there any lack of indigence in medieval Ox- 
ford. Many of the youths who had found their 
way from the bonds and darkness of feudalism 
to the light, freedom, and hope of the Universi- 
ty were, as was before said, actual mendicants. 
They were in the habit of receiving regular li- 
censes from the Vice-Chancellor to beg. 

Our picture of a medieval college would hard- 


ly be complete without the servants—the man- | 


ciple, cook, butler, barber, and porter, and the 
groom who kept the horses for the annual pro- 
gress. There weve in some colleges regular 
members of the foundation, with “commons” or 
allowances like the Head and Fellows. Chau- 
cer has described the manciple of a temple (that 
is, a college of lawyers in London), and the de- 
scription will serve equally well for the manci- 
ple of a college at Oxford. Domestic service 
then was not a commercial contract, but a sort 
of personal allegiance, like the fealty of a vassal 
to his lord, and probably, as a general rule, it 
lasted through life. It now seems, in America 
at least, to have almost reached its last stage of 
existence. 

I have cited Chaucer. He has given, in the 


Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, a picture | 


(not the least admirable in that gallery of social 
portraits) of an Oxford student of this, or of a 
rather later period, which will no doubt repre- 
sent to us sufficiently well the inmates of the 
House of Merton: 


A cierk there was of Oxenforde also, 

That unto logike hadde long ygo. 

As lene was his hors as is a rake, 

And he was not right fat I undertake; 

Bui loked holwe and thereto soberly. 

Ful thredbare was his overest courtepy, 

For he hadde geten him yet no benefice, 
Ne was nought worldly to have an office. 
For him was lever han at his beddes hed 

A twenty bokes, clothed in black or red, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 

Than robes rich, or fidel, or sautrie. 

But all be that he was a philosophre, 

Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre; 

But all that he might of his frendes hente, 
On bokes and on lerning he it spente; 

And besily gan for the soules praie 

Of him that yave him wherewith to scolaie. 
Of studie took he moste cure and hede; 

Not a word spake he more than was nede; 
And that was said in forme and reverence, 
And short and quike and ful of high sentence. 
Souning in moral vertue was his speche, 
And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche. 
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If this description is as true as it is genial 
and vivid, ‘‘ Oxenforde” had no reason to be 
ashamed of her ‘‘clerks.” Though their phi- 
losophy produced no gold, they must have beea 
very far from an ignoble or worthless element 
in the nation. 

Such was the most ancient of these commu- 
nities, the thread of whose corporate lives has 
run through so many centuries, and survived so 
| many revolutions; in whose domestic archives 
are recorded the daily habits and expenses of so 
many successive generations. Would that they 
had left a record of their thoughts and feelings 
too, or even of the events that passed before their 
eyes! 

If you come to Merton, or to any of the col- 
leges of which it was the type, in the present 
day, you will see the old buildings and feel their 
influence, but you will trace only the faint and 
fading remains of the original institution. You 
will find the Fellows still dining together, and 
still unmarried; but you wil! have no reader at 
meals, nor will the meal be silent, nor will the 
speech be in the Latin tongue. What is of more 
importance, the scholars of Merton, who have 
assumed the common name of Fellows, instead 
of being students in the schools of the Universi- 
ty, have themselves become teachers, engaged 
in the tuition of the students who fill the ex- 
| tended buildings of the college. This isa change 

which has taken place in the colleges generally 
since the date of their foundation, though ip 
some, especially those of later date, the rudi- 
ments of the system of college tuition are dis- 
cernible in the original statutes. Junior mem- 
bers have generally been added to the founda- 
tion, if they were not originally a part of it, who 
receive stipends from the college, and wear a 
special gown to distinguish them as foundation- 
ers, but are not members of the governing body. 
To these the name of Scholars is now appropri- 
| ated, though in the earlier colleges it was given 
| to those who are now the Fellows. Such of the 
| Fellows as are still students study in London, 
| in the precincts of the law or in the great schools 
of medicine. 

Baliol is of earlier date than Merton as a 
foundation, but it was not till a later period, 
and probably in imitation of Merton, that it 
took the shape of a regular college. John 
Baliol—the father of that Baliol who was King 
of Scotland for a day—besought his wife Der- 
vorguilla, on his death-bed, to continue the char- 
itable assistance which he had given to poor 
Oxford scholars during his life. The ‘‘noble 
and virtuous lady,” in fulfillment of this requesz, 
bought a house in Oxford, and placed her hus- 
band’s scholars in it. She gave them a short 
and sensible code of statutes, enjoining them to 
attend divine service on festivals, and on other 
days to frequent the schools of the university; 
to pray for her husband’s soul; and to observe 
some simple rules of life. A young scholar, or 
servitor, was to be fed with the broken meat 
from their table. As the foundation of a Baliol, 
‘the college is a monument of the close connec- 
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tion which existed between the English and 
Scotch nobility, and of the tendency which the 
two nations showed to unite with each other, 
till the wars of Edward I. put deadly enmity 
between them, and delayed their union for four 
centuries. In its outward appearance Baliol, 
in spite of its new buildings, the offspring of the 
revived Gothic taste, is perhaps the least attract- 
ive of all the colleges; but for many years past 
it has been the most distinguished in intellect, 
and the foremost in the race for university hon- 
ors. ‘Let no one, looking on its ugliness, con- 
clude that beauty is unfavorable to learning. 
The talisman of its intellectual greatness has 
not been ugliness, but freedom. Dervorguilla 
was led by her good sense, or by some happy 
accident (let us hope by her good sense), to leave 
the members of her coliege great liberty in elec- 
tions to Fellowships— not fettering them, as 
most of the founders did, with preferences to 
the natives of favored counties or of founder's 
kin. They were thus enabled to select and re- 
ward merit, to secure the most distinguished 
names for their society, and the best teachers 
for their students, and to place a poor and orig- 
inally very humble college at the head of the 
whole University. 

Exeter College and Oriel College are memo- 
rials of the unhappy times of Edward II. The 
founder of Owriel College, Adam de Brome, a 
chaplain of the unfortunate king, felt that he 
had fallen on evil days; for in the opening of 
his statutes he concludes a long jeremiade on the 


corruptions and miseries of the age with the 
dismal declaration that all visible things are 
visibly tending to annihilation (que visibilem 
habent essentiam tendunt visibiliter ad non 


esse). Evil days they were indeed—the days 
of a weak king, when weakness in a king was 
criminal; of civil discord, of disastrous and 
humiliating war, of famine and misery that 
loosened the very bonds of society. And it was 
something that, with all this around them, men 
could still live in the world of intellect, and, 
with a hopeful though a sorrowful hend, cast 
bread on the waters, to be found in a happier 
hour. Walter de Stapyldon, Bishop of Exeter, 
the founder of Exeter College, perished in an 
insurrection of the populace of London on the 
eve of his master’s fall. The elections to the 
Fellowships at Oriel College, like those at Baliol, 
were left comparatively open, and with the same 
result. Among the illustrious men numbered 
among the Fellows in recent times were Arnold, 
Whately, and—perhaps more famous than either 
—J. H. Newman, whose genius organized and 
led the great Romanizing reaction in the Church 
of England, which ought to bear his name rath- 
er than that of his friend and coadjutor, Dr. 
Pusey. 


| University. 


The great Palladian building opposite to 
University College, in High Street, was substitu- 
ted by the classicizing taste of the last century fo; 
the ancient buildings of Queen’s College. This 
college was founded by Egglesfield, chaplain to 
Philippa, the Queen of Edward III., and was 
commended to the patronage of all Queens 
Consort by the founder, who could himself on)) 
give ‘‘a widow’s mite” toward the accomplish- 
ment of his design. The permission to speak 
French as well as Latin, and the injunction to 
cultivate courtly manners, betoken Egglesfield’s 
acquaintance, as a royal chaplain, with the 
court—one of the gayest and most gallant 
courts, the most full of spirit and life, perhaps, 
that ever met in halls devoted to the “ dull 
pomp of kings.” Egglesfield was also full of 
mystical fancies and extravagant symbolism. 
The members of his college were to be thirteen, 
answering to the number of Christ and the Apos- 
tles; they were to sit at dinner as he imagined 
Christ and the Apostles had sat at the Last Sup- 
per; they were to wash the feet of thirteen poor 
men once every year; they were to maintain 
seventy poor boys, in honor of the seventy dis- 
ciples; they were to have in their chapel a 
candelabrum with seven branches, to typify the 
seven gifts of the Spirit, and worst the seven 
deviis. A symbolical needle is still presented 
to each of the Fellows at the annual College 
festival, with the words, ‘*‘ Take this and be 
thrifty,” to recall an absurd etymology (Aiguille) 
of the founder's name; and from some fancy, 
perhaps equally childish, the college is still sum- 
moned to dinner by the sound of a horn. Such 
puerilities mingled with the highest designs ot 
these men; so true is it that in their grandest 
works they were ‘‘ like noble boys at play.” It 
is a cherished but a baseless tradition that, with- 
in the walls of the college founded by his mo- 
ther’s chaplain, was educated the heroic boy whose 
first feat of arms was performed at Crecy; who 
led England at Poictiers; and whose name, if 
we could honestly claim it, would be dear to us, 
less because he was the first soldier, than be- 
cause, with all his faults, and all the stains on 
his bright career, he was thé first gentleman of 
his age. Queen’s College has a somewhat better 
pretension to the honor of having educated the 
victor of Agincourt, who is said to have resided 
here under the tuition of his uncle, Cardinal 
Beaufort. 

And now a crisis arrived in the history of the 
Whether it was from the troubles 
consequent on the preaching of Wycliffe, or from 
any other cause, the numbers of the students fell 
off, and the schools were becoming deserted, 
when a friend appeared to restore the prosper- 
ity of Oxford by a new and more magnificen! 
foundation. 
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TRYING-ON FOR THE DOLLS’ DRESS-MAKER.—[SEE APRIL NUMBER, PAGE 653.) 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


IN FOUR BOOKS.—BOOK THE THIRD. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE GOLDEN DUSTMAN FALLS INTO BAD COM- 
PANY. 
\ ERE Bella Wilfer’s bright and ready little 
wits at fault, or was the Golden Dustman 
passing through the furnace of proof and coming 
out dross? Il] news travels fast. We shall know 
full soon. 
On that very night of her return from the Hap- 
py Return, something chanced which Bella close- 


A LONG LANE. 


| ly followed with her eyes and ears. There was 
lan apartment at the side of the Boffin mansion, 
known as Mr. Boffin’sroom. Far less grand than 
the rest of the house, it was far more comforta- 
ble, being pervaded by a certain air of home- 
ly snugness, which upholstering despotism had 
banished to that spot when it inexorably set its 
| face against Mr. Boffin’s appeals for mercy in 
| behalf of any other chamber. Thus, although a 
room of modest situation—for its windows gave 
'on Silas Wegg’s old corner—and of no preten- 
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sions to velvet, satin, or gilding, it had got it- 
self established in a domestic position analogous 
to that of an easy dressing-gown or pair of slip- 
pers; and whenever the family wanted to enjoy 
a particularly pleasant fireside evening, they en- 
joyed it, as an institution that must be, in Mr. 
Boffin’s room. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boffin were reported sitting in 
this room when Bella got back. Entering it, 
she found the Secretary there too ; in official at- 
tendance it would appear, for he was standing 
with some papers in his hand by a table with 
shaded candles on it, at which Mr. Boffin was 
seated thrown back in his easy-chair. 

**You are busy, Sir,” said Bella, hesitating 
at the door. 

** Not at all, my dear, not at all. Yon’re one 
of ourselves. We never make company of you. 
Come in, come in. Here’s the old lady in her | 
usual place.” 

Mrs. Boffin adding her nod and smile of wel- 
come to Mr. Boffin’s words, Bella took her book 
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| to a chair in the fireside corner, by Mrs. Boffin’s 
| work-table. Mr. Boffin’s s‘ation was on the op- 
| posite side. 

‘*Now, Rokesmith,” said the Golden Dust- 

man, so sharply rapping the table to bespeak his 
| attention as Bella turned the leaves of her book 
that she started; *‘ where were we ?” 

**You were saying, Sir,” returned the Secre- 
| tary, with an air of some reluctance and a glance 
| toward those others who were present, “that 

you considered the time had come for fixing my 
salary.” 

‘** Don’t be above calling it wages, man,” said 
| Mr. Boffin, testily. ‘‘ What the deuce! I never 
| talked of my salary when I we: ‘r service.” 
‘*My wages,” said the Secre:ary, correcting 
himself. 

**Rokesmith, you are not proud, I hope?” ob- 
served Mr. Boffin, ey ing him askance. 


| IT hope not, Sir.” 


**Because I never was, when I was poor,” 
said Mr. Boffin. ‘Poverty and pride don’t go 











at all well togethér. Mind that. How can they 
go well together? Why it stands to reason. A 
man, being poor, has nothing to be proud of. 
It's nonsense.” 

With a slight inclination of his head, and a 
look of some surprise, the Secretary seemed to 
assent by forming the syllables of the word ‘‘ non- 
sense” on his lips. 

‘‘Now, concerning ese same wages,” said 
Mr. Boffin. ‘Sit down.” 

The Secretary sat down. 

‘¢Why didn’t you sit down before?” asked 
Mr. Boffin, distrustfully. ‘‘I hope that wasn’t 
pride? But about these wages. Now, I've gone 
into the matter, and I say two hundred a year. 
What do you think of it? Do you think it’s 
enough ?” 

‘‘Thank you. It is a fair proposal.” 

‘*T don’t say, you know,” Mr. Boffin stipulated, 
‘but what it may be more than enough. And 
I'll tell you why, Ru«esmith. A man of proper- 
ty, like me, is bound to consider the market- 
price. At first I didn’t enter into that as much 
as I might have done; but I’ve got acquainted 
with other men of property since, and I've got ac- 


quainted with the duties of property. I mustn’t | 


go putting the market-price up because money 
may happen not to be an object with me. 
sheep is worth so much in the market, and I ought 


to give it and no more. A secretary is worth so | 


much in the market, and I ought to give it and 
no more. However, I don’t mind stretching a 
point with you.” 

‘**Mr. Boffin, you are very good,” replied the 
Secretary, with an effort. 

“Then we put the figure,” said Mr. Boffin, 


‘at two hundred a year. Then the figure’s dis- | 


posed of. Now, there must be no misunderstand- 
ing regarding what I buy for two hundred a 
year. If I pay for a sheep, I buy it out and out. 
Similarly, if I pay for a secretary, I buy him out 
and out.” 


**In other words, you purchase my whole 


time ?” 
“Certainly Ido. Look here,” said Mr. Boffin, 
‘¢it ain’t that I want to oceupy your whole time ; 


you can take up a book for a minute or two | 


when you've nothing better to do, though I think 
you'll a’most always find something useful to 
do. But I want to keep you in attendance. It’s 
convenient to have you at all times ready on the 
premises. Therefore, betwixt your breakfast and 
your supper—on the premises I expect to find 
you.” 

The Secretary bowed. 

‘*In by-gone days, when I was in service my- 
self,” said Mr. Boffin, “‘I couldn’t go cutting 
bout at my will and pleasure, and you won't 


expect to go cutting about at your will and pleas- | 


ure, You've rather got into a habit of that, 
lately ; but perhaps it was for want of a right 
‘pecification betwixt us. Now, let there be a 
‘ight specification betwixt us, and let it be this. 
if you want leave, ask for it.” 


Agaia the Secretary bowed. His manner was , 
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uneasy and astonished, and showed a sense of 
humiliation. 

‘I'll have a bell,” said Mr. Boffin, *‘ hung 
from this room to yours, and when I want you 
I'll touch it. I don’t call to mind that I have 
any thing more to say at the preseht moment.” 

The Secretary rose, gathered up his papers, 
and withdrew. Bella's eyes followed him to the 
door, lighted on Mr. Boffin complacently thrown 
|back in his easy-chair, and drooped over her 
book. 

**T have let that chap, that young man of 
mine,” said Mr. Boffin, taking a trot up and 
down the room, ‘‘ get above his work. It won't 
do. I must have him down a peg. A man of 
| property owes a duty to other men of property, 
}and must look sharp after his inferiors.” 
| Bella felt that Mrs. Boffin was not comforta- 
ible, and that the eyes of that good creature 
| sought to discover from her face what attention 
she had given to this discourse, and what impres- 
sion it had made upon her. For which reason 
Bella’s eyes drooped more engrossedly over her 
book, and she turned the page with an air of 
profound absorption in it. 

** Noddy,” said Mrs. Boffin, after thoughtfully 
pausing in her work. 

‘* My dear,” returned the Golden Dustman, 
stopping short in his trot. 

“Excuse my putting it to you, Noddy, but 
now really! Haven't you been a little strict 
|with Mr. Rokesmith to-night? Haven't you 
| been a little—just a little littlek—not quite like 
| your old self?” 
| Why, old woman, I hope so,” returned Mr. 
| Boffin, cheerfully, if not boastfully. 
| “ Hope so, deary?” 
| “QOur old selves wouldn’t do here, old lady. 

Haven't you found that out yet? Our old selves 
| would be fit for nothing here but to be robbed 
| and imposed upon. Our old selves weren't peo- 
ple of fortune; our new selves are; it’s a great 
difference.” 

** Ah!” said Mrs. Boffin, pausing in her work 
| again, softly to draw a long breath and to look 
at the fire. ‘* A great difference.” 

** And we must be up to the difference,” pur- 
|sued her husband ; ‘‘we must be equal, to the 
change; that’s what we must be. We've got to 
hold our own now, against every body (for every 
| body’s hand is stretched out to be dipped into 
|our pockets), and we have got to recollect that 
|money makes money, as well as makes every 
thing else.” 

** Mentioning recollecting,” said Mrs. Boffin, 
with her work abandoned, her eyes upon the fire, 
/and her chin upon her hand, ‘do you recollect, 
Noddy, how you said to Mr. Rokesmith when he 
first came to see us at the Bower, and you en- 
gaged him—how you said to him that if it had 
pleased Heaven to send John Harmon to his for- 
tune safe, we could have been content with the 
one Mound which was our legacy, and should 
never have wanted the rest ?” 

** Ay, I remember, old lady. 


| 


But we hadn't 
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tried what it was to have the rest then. Our 
new shoes had come home, but we hadn’t put 
‘em on. We're wearing ’em now, we’re wear- 
ing ’em, and must step out accordingly.” 

Mrs. Boffin took up her work again, and plied 
her needle in silence. 

‘* As to Rokesmith, that young man of mine,” 
said Mr. Boffin, dropping his voice and glanc- 
ing toward the door with an apprehension of 
being overheard by some eavesdropper there, 
‘it’s the same with him as with the footmen. I 
have found out that you must either scrunch 
them, or Ict them scrunch you. If you ain’t 
imperious with ’em, they won’t believe in your 
being any better than themselves, if as good, 
after the stories (lies mostly) that they have 
heard of your beginnings. There’s nothing be- 
twixt stiffening yourself up, and throwing your- 
self away; take my word for that, old lady.” 

Bella ventured for a moment to look stealthi- 
ly toward him under her eyelashes, and she saw 
a dark clond of suspicion, covetousness, and con- 
ceit overshadowing the once open face. 

** Hows’ever,” said he, ‘‘ this isn’t entertaining 
to Miss Bella. Is it, Bella?” 

A deceiving Bella she was, to look at him with 
that pensively abstracted air, as if her mind were 
full of her book, and she had not heard a single 
word! 

‘*Hah! Better employed than to attend to 
it,” said Mr. Boffin. ‘“ That’s right, that’s right. 
Especially as you have no call to be told how to 
value yourself, my dear.” 

Coloring a little under this compliment, Bella 
returned, ‘‘I hope, Sir, you don’t think me 
vain ?” 

‘** Not a bit, my dear,” said Mr. Boffin. ‘* But 
I think it’s very creditable in you, at your age, 
to be so well up with the pace of the world, and 
to know what to go in for. You are right. Go 
in for money, my love. Money’s the article. 
You'll make money of your good looks, and of 
the money Mrs. Boffin and me will have the 
pleasure of settling upon you, and you'll live 
and die rich. That's the state to live and die 
in!” said Mr. Boffin, in an unctuous manner. 
**R—r—rich !” 

There was an expression of distress in Mrs. 
Boffin’s face, as, after watching her husband’s, 
she turned to their adopted girl, and said: 
‘Don’t mind him, Bella, my dear.” 

“Eh?” cried Mr. Boffin. ‘‘ What! Net 
mind him ?”’ 

“T don’t mean that,” said Mrs. Boffin, with 
a worried look, ‘‘ but I mean, don’t believe him 
to be any thing but good and generous, Bella, 
because he is the best of men. No, I must say 
that much, Noddy. You are always the best of 
men.” 

She made the declaration as if he were object- 
ing to it; which assuredly he was not in any 
way. 

** And as to you, my dear Bella,” said Mrs. 
Boffin, still with that distressed expression, ‘‘ he 
is so much attached to you, whatever he says, 





| that your own father has not a truer interest jy 
you and can hardly like you better than he does,” 

** Says too!” cried Mr. Boffin. ‘ Whatever 
he says! Why, I say so, openly. Give me a 
kiss, my dear child, in saying Good-Night, and 
let me confirm what my old lady tells you. | 
am very fond of you, my dear, and I am entire- 
ly of your mind, and you and I will take care 
that you shall be rich. These good looks of 
yours (which you have some right to be vain of, 
my dear, though you are not, you know) are 
worth money, and you shall make money of 
‘em. The money you will have will be worth 
money, and you shall make money of that too. 
There’s a golden ball at your feet. Good-night, 
my dear.” 

Somehow, Bella was not so well pleased with 
this assurance and this prospect as she might 
have been. Somehow, when she put her arms 
round Mrs. Boffin’s neck and said Good-Night, 
she derived a sense of unworthiness from the siill 
anxious face of that good woman, and her ob- 
vious wish to excuse her husband. ‘* Why, 
what need to excuse him?” thought Bella, sit- 
ting down in her own room. ‘‘ What he said 
was very sensible, I am sure, and very true, I 
am sure. It is only what I often say to myself. 
Don’t I like it then? No, I don’t like it, and, 
though he is my liberal benefactor, I disparage 
him for it. Then pray,” said Bella, sternly 
putting the question to herself in the looking- 
glass as usual, “ what do you mean by this, you 
inconsistent little Beast ?” 

The looking-glass preserving a discreet minis- 
terial silence when thus called upon for explana- 
tion, Bella went to bed with a weariness upon 
her spirit which was more than the weariness of 
want of sleep. And again in the morning she 
looked for the cloud, and for the deepening of 
the cloud, upon the Golden Dustman’s face. 

She had begun by this time to be his frequent 
companion in his morning strolls about the 
streets, and it was at this time that he made her 
a party to his engaging in a curious pursuit. 
| Having been hard at work in one dull inclosure 
jall his life, he had a child’s delight in looking 
at shops. It had been one of the first novelties 
and pleasures of his freedom, and was equally 
the delight of his wife. For many years their 
only walks in London had been taken on Sun- 
days when the shops were shut; and when every 
day in the week became their holiday they de- 
rived an enjoyment from the variety and fancy 
| and beauty of the display in the windows, which 
seemed incapable of exhaustion. As if the prin- 
| cipal streets were a great Theatre and the play 
were childishly new to them, Mr. and Mrs. Bof- 
| fin, from the beginning of Bella’s intimacy in 
| their house, had been constantly in the front 
| row, charmed with all they saw and applauding 
| vigorously. But now, Mr. Boffin’s interest be- 
| gan to centre in book-shops; and more than 
‘that —for that of itself would not have been 
| much—in one exceptional kind of book. 
| Look in here, my dear,” Mr. Boffin would 















sa’, checking Bella’s arm at a bookseller’s win- | 
dow; ‘you can read at sight, and your eyes 
are as sharp as they’re bright. Now, look well 
about you, my dear, and tell me if you see any 
book about a Miser.” 

If Bella saw such a book Mr. Boffin would 
j).stantly dart in and buy it. And still, as if | 
they had not found it, they would seek out an- 
other book-shop, and Mr. Boffin would say, | 
‘‘ Now, look well all round, my dear, for a Life 
of a Miser, or any book of that sort; any Lives 
of odd characters who may have been Misers.” 

Sella, thus directed, would examine the win- 
low with the greatest attention, while Mr. Bof- 
would examine her face. ‘The moment she | 
pointed out any book as being entitled Lives of 
eccentric personages, Anecdotes of strange char- 
icters, Records of remarkable individuals, or 
any thing to that purpose, Mr. Boffin’s counte- 
nance would light up, and he would instantly 
dart in and buy it. Size, price, quality, were 
of no account. Any book that seemed to prom- 
ise a chance of miserly biography Mr. Boffin | 
purchased without a moment’s delay and carried 
Happening to be informed by a book- | 
seller that a portion of the Annual Register was | 
devoted to ‘* Characters,” r 





home. 


Mr. “offin at once 
bought a whole set of that ingeaious compila- 
tion, and began to carry it home piecemeal, 
confiding a volume to Bella, and bearing three 
himself. The completion of this labor occupied 
them about a fortnight. When the task was 
done, Mr. Boffin, with his appetite for Misers | 
whetted instead of satiated, began to look out 
again. 

It very soon became unnecessary to tell Bella 
what to look for, and an understanding was es- 
tablished between her and Mr. Boffin that she 
was always to look for Lives of Misers. Morn- 
ing after morning they roamed about the town 
together, pursuing this singular research. Mi- 
‘ly literature not being abundant, the propor- 
tion of failures to successes may have been as a 
hundred to one; still Mr. Bofiin, never wearied, 
remained as avaricious for misers as he had | 
been at the first onset. It was curious that Bella | 
never saw the books about the house, nor did 
she ever hear from Mr. Boffin one word of ref- 
erence to their contents. He seemed to save 
up his Misers as they had saved up their money. 
As they had been greedy for it, and secret about | 
it, and had hidden it, so he was greedy for them, 
and secret about them, and hid them. But be- 
yond all doubt it was to be noticed, and was by 
Bella very clearly noticed, that, as he pursued 
the acquisition of those dismal records with the 
ardor of Don Quixote for his books of chivalry, 
he began to spend his money with a more spar- 
ing hand. And often when he came out of a 
shop with some new account of one of those 
wretched lunatics, she would almost shrink from 
the sly dry chuckle with which he would take 
her arm again and trot away. It did not ap- 
pear that Mrs. Boffin knew of this taste. He 
made no allusion to it, except in the morning 
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| one man fall at her feet enslaved. 
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walks when he and Bella were always alone; 
and Bella, partly under the impression that he 
took her into his confidence by implication, and 
partly in remembrance of Mrs. Boftin’s anxious 
face that night, held the same reserve. 

While these occurrences were in progress, Mrs. 
Lammle made the discovery that Bella had a 
fascinating influence over her. The Lammles, 
originally presented by the dear Veneerings, 
visited the Boffins on all grand occasions, and 
Mrs. Lammle had not previously found this out ; 
but now the knowledge came upon her all at 
once. It was a most extraordinary thing (she 
said to Mrs. Boflin): she was foolishly suscep- 
tible of the power of beauty, but it wasn’t alto- 
gether that; she never had been able to resist a 
natural grace of manner, but it wasn’t altogeth- 
er that; it was more than that, and there was 
no name for the indescribable extent and degree 
to which she was captivated by this charming 
girl. 

This charming girl having the words repeated 
to her by Mrs. Boffin (who was proud of her be- 
ing admired, and would have done any thing to 
give her pleasure), naturally recognized in Mrs. 
Lammle a woman of penetration and taste. Re- 
sponding to the sentiments, by being very gra- 
cious to Mrs. Lammle, she gave that lady the 
means of so improving her opportunity, as that 
the captivation became reciprocal, though al- 
ways wearing an appearance of greater sobriety 
on Bella’s part than on the enthusiastic Sophro- 
nia’s. Howbeit, they were so much together 
that, for a time, the Boffin chariot held Mrs. 
Lammle oftener than Mrs. Boffin: a preference 
of which the latter worthy soul was not in the 


| least jealous, placidly remarking, “ Mrs. Lammle 


is a younger companion for her than I am, and 
Lor! she’s more fashionable.” 

But between Bella Wilfer and Georgiana Pod- 
snap there was this one difference, among many 
others, that Bella was in no danger of being 
captivated by Alfred. She distrusted and dis- 
liked him. Indeed, her perception was so quick, 
and her observation so sharp, that after all she 
mistrusted his wife too, though with her giddy 
vanity and willfulness she squeezed the mistrust 
away into a corner of her mind, and blocked it 
up there. 

Mrs. Lammle took the friendliest interest in 
Bella’s making a good match. Mrs. Lammle 
said, in a sportive way, she really must sbow 
her beautiful Bella what kind of wealthy creat- 
ures she and Alfred had on hand, who would as 
Fitting occa- 
sion made, Mrs. Lammle accordingly produced 
the most passable of those feverish, boastful, and 
indefinably loose gentlemen who were always 
lounging in and out of the City on questions of 
the Bourse and Greek and Spanish and India 
and Mexican and par and premium and discount 
and three-quarters and seven-eighths. Who in 
their agreeable manner did homage to Bella as 
if she were a compound of fine girl, thorough- 
bred horse, well-built drag, and remarkable pipe. 
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But without the least effect, though even Mr. 
Fledgeby’s attractions were cast into the scale. 

**] fear, Bella dear,” said Mrs. Lammle one 
day in the chariot, ‘‘ that you will be very hard 
to please.” 

**T don’t expect to be pleased, dear,” said 
Bella, with a languid turn of her eyes. 

‘Truly, my love,” returned Sophronia, shak- 
ing her head, and smiling her best smile, ‘‘ it 
would not be very easy to find a man worthy of 
your attractions.” 

‘The question is not a man, my dear,” said 
Bella, coolly, ‘‘ but an establishment.” 

**My love,” returned Mrs. Lammle, “your 
prudence amazes me—where did yoy study life 
so well!—you are right. In such a case as 
yours, the object is a fitting establishment. You 
could not descend to an inadequate one from 
Mr. Boffin’s house, and even if your beauty alone 
could not command it, it is to be assumed that 
Mr. and Mrs. Boffin will—” 

“Oh! they have already,” Belle interposed. 

‘*No! Have they really?” 

A little vexed by a suspicion that she had 
spoken precipitately, and withal a little defiant 
of her own vexation, Belia determined not to 
retreat. 

“That is to say,” she explained, “they have 
told me they mean to portion me as their adopt- 
ed child, if you mean that. But don’t mention 
it.” 

** Mention it!” replied Mrs. Lammle, as if she 
were full of awakened feeling at the suggestion 
of such an impossibility. ‘** Men-tion it!” 

**T don’t mind telling you, Mrs. Lammle—” 
Bella began again. 

‘*My love, say Sophronia, or I must not say 
Bella.” 

With a little short, petulant *‘Oh!” Bella 
complied. ‘*Oh!—Sophronia then—TI don’t 
mind telling you, Sophronia, that I am con- 
vinced I have no heart, as people call it; and 
that I think that sort of thing is nonsense.” 

‘Brave girl!” murmured Mrs, Lammle. 

** And so,” pursued Bella, ‘‘as to seeking to 
please myself, I don’t; except in the one respect 
Ihave mentioned. I am indifferent otherwise.” 

**But you can’t help pleasing, Bella,” said 
Mrs. Lammle, rallying her with an arch look 
and her best smile, ‘‘you can’t help making a 
proud and an admiring husband. You may not 
care to please yourself, and you may not care to 
please him, but you are not a free agent as to 
pleasing: you are forced to do that, in spite of 
yourself, my dear; so it may be a question wheth- 
er you may not as well please yourself too, if you 
can.” 

Now, the very grossness of this flattery put 
Bella upon proving that she actually did please 
in spite of herself. She had a misgiving that 
she was doing wrong—though she had an indis- 
tinct foreshadowing that some harm might come 
of it thereafter, she little thought what conse- 
quences it would really bring about—but she 
went on with her confidence. 


**Don’t talk of pleasing in spite of one’s self. 
**T have had enough of 


dear,” said Bella. 
| that.” 

** Ay?” cried Mrs. Lammle. ‘Am I already 
corroborated, Bella ?” , 

**Never mind, Sophronia, we will not speak 
of it any more. Don’t ask me about it.” 

This plainly meaning Do ask me about it, 
Mrs. Lammle did as she was requested. 

“Tell me, Bella. Come, my dear. What 
provoking burr has been inconveniently attract- 
ed to the charming skirts, and with difficulty 
shaken off ?” 

“Provoking indeed,” said Bella, ‘‘and no 
burr to boast of! But don’t ask me.” 

** Shall I guess ?” 

**You would never guess. 
say to our Secretary ?” 

‘*My dear! The hermit Secretary, who 
creeps up and down the back stairs, and is nev- 
er seen !” 

**T don’t know about his creeping up and 
down the back stairs,” said Bella, rather con- 
temptuously, ‘‘further than knowing that he 
does no such thing; and as to his never being 
seen, I should be content never to have seen 
him, though he is quite as visible as you are. 
But I pleased Aim (for my sins), and he had the 
presumption to tell me so.” 

“The man never made a declaration to you, 
my dear Bella!” 

**Are you sure of that, Sophronia?” said 
Bella. ‘‘Z am not. In fact, I am sure of the 
contrary.” 

‘“‘The man must be mad,” said Mrs. Lammle, 
with a kind of resignation. 

‘¢He appeared to be in his senses,” returned 
Bella, tossing her head, ‘‘and he had plenty to 
say for himself. I told him my opinion of his 
declaration and his conduct, and dismissed him 
Of course this has all been very inconvenient to 
me, and very disagreeable. It has remained a 
secret, however. ‘That word reminds me to ob- 
serve, Sophronia, that I have glided on into tell- 
ing you the secret, and that I rely upon you 
never to mention it.” 

‘Mention it!’ repeated Mrs. Lammle, with 
her former feeling. \” 


What would you 


** Men-tion it ! 

This time Sophronia was so much in earnest 
that she found it necessary to bend forward in 
the carriage and give Bella a kiss. A Judas 
order of kiss; for she thought, while she yet 
pressed Bella’s hand after giving it, ‘‘ Upon your 
own showing, you vain heartless girl, puffed up 
by the doting folly of a dustman, I need have 
no relenting toward you. If my husband, who 
sends me here, should form any schemes for 
making you a victim, I should certainly not cross 
him again.” In those very same moments Bella 
was thinking, “‘ Why am I always at war with 
myself? Why have I told, as if upon compul- 
sion, what I knew all along I ought to have with- 
held? Why am I making a friend of this wo- 
man beside me, in spite of the whispers against 





her that I hear in my heart?” 
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As usual, there was no answer in the looking- 
glass when she got home and referred these 
questions to it. Perhaps if she had consulted 
some better oracle the result might have been 
more satisfactory; but she did not, and all things 
consequent marched the march before them. 

On one point connected with the watch she 
kept on Mr. Boffin she felt very inquisitive, and 
that was the question whether the Secretary 
watched him too, and foifowed the sure and 
steady change in him, as she did? Her very 
limited intercourse with Mr. Rokesmith ren- 
dered this hard to find out. Their communi- 
cation now at no time extended beyond the 
preservation of commonplace appearances before 
Mr. and Mrs. Boffin; and if Bella and the Sec- 
retary were ever left alone together by any 
chance he immediately withdrew. She con- 
sulted his face when she could do so covertly, as 
she worked or read, and could make nothing of 
it. He looked subdued; but he had acquired a 
strong command of feature, and, whenever Mr. 
Boffin spoke to him in Bella’s presence, or what- 
ever revelation of himself Mr. Boffin made, the 
Secretary’s face changed no more than a wall. 
A slightly knitted brow, that expressed nothing 
but an almost mechanical attention, and a com- 
pression of the mouth, that might have been a 
guard against a scornful smile—these she saw 
from morning to night, from day to day, from 
week to week, monotonous, unvarying, set, as 
in a piece of sculpture. 

The worst of the matter was that it thus fell 
out insensibly—and inost provokingly, as Bella 
complained to herself, in her impetuous little 
manner—that her observation of Mr. Boffin in- 
volved a continual observation of Mr. Roke- 
smith. ‘*Won’t that extract a look from him ?” 
—‘*Can it be possible that makes no impression 
on him?” Such questions Bella would propose 
to herself, often as many times in a day as there 
were hours in it. Impossible to know. Always 
the same fixed face. 

**Can he be so base as to sell his very nature 


for two hundred a year?” Bella would think. | 


And then, ‘* But why not? It’s a mere question 
of price with others besides him. I suppose I 
would sell mine if I could get enough for it.” 
And so she would come round again to the war 
with herself. 

A kind of illegibility, though a different kind, 
stole over Mr. Boffin’s face. Its old simplicity 
of expression got masked by a certain craftiness 


that assimilated even his good-humor to itself. | 


His very smile was cunning, as if he had been 
studying smiles among the portraits of his misers. 
Saving an occasional burst of impatience, or 
coarse assertion of his mastery, kis good-humor 
remained to him, but it had now a sordid alloy 
of distrust; and though his eyes should twinkle 
and all his face should laugh, he would sit hold- 
ing himself in his own arms, as if he had an in- 
elination to hoard himself up, and must always 
grudgingly stand on the defensive. 

What with taking heed of these two faces, and 


| what with feeling conscious that the stealthy oe- 
cupation must set some mark on her own, Bella 
soon began to think that there was not a candid 
or a natural face among them all but Mrs. Bof- 
fin’s. None the less because it was far less ra- 
diant than of yore, faithfully reflecting in its 
anxiety and regret every line of change in the 
Golden Dustman’s. 

‘*Rokesmith,” said Mr. Boffin, one evening 
when they were all in his room again, and he 
and the Secretary had been going over some ac- 
counts, “I am spending too much money. Or 
leastways, you are sp~nding too much for me.” 

** You are rich, Sir.” 
| J am not,” said Mr. Boffin. 

The sharpness of the retort was next to telling 

the Secretary that he lied. But it brought no 
| change of expression into the set face. 

‘*T tell you I am not rich,” repeated Mr. Bof- 
| fin, ‘‘and I won’t have it.” 

**You are not rich, Sir?” repeated the Secre- 
| tary, in measured words. 

* Well,” returned Mr. Boffin, “if I am, that’s 
my business. I am not going to spend at this 
rate to please you or any body. You wouldn't 
like it if it was your money.” 

** Even in that impossible’ case, Sir, I—” 

‘** Hold your tongue !”’ said Mr. Boffin. ‘You 
oughtn’t to like it in any case. There! I didn’t 
mean to be rude, but you put me ont so, and 
after all I’m master. I didn’t intend to tell you 
to hold your tongue. Ibeg your pardon. Don't 
hold your tongue. Only, don’t contradict. Did 
you ever come across the life of Mr. Elwes?” 
referring to his favorite subject at last. 
| £*'The miser?” 

** Ah, people called him a miser! People are 
always calling other people something. Did you 
ever read about him ?” 

| T] think so.” 

‘He never owned to being rich, and yet he 
might have bought me twice over. Did you ever 
hear of Daniel Dancer ?” 

** Another miser? Yes. 

** He was a good ’un,” said Mr, Boffin, “ and 
he had a sister worthy of him. They never 
called themselves rich neither. If they had 
called themselves rich, most likely they wouldn't 

have been so.” 
| They lived and died very miserably. Did 
| they not, Sir?” 

**No, I don’t know that they did,” said Mr. 
Boffin, curtly. 

‘¢ Then they are not the Misers Imean. Those 
abject wretches—” 

“Don’t call names, Rokesmith,” said Mr. 
Boffin. 

‘¢__That exemplary brother and sister—lived 
and died in the ferlest and filthiest degrada- 
tion.” 

‘*They pleased themselves,” said Mr. Boffin, 
**and I suppose they could have done no more 
if they had spent their money. But, however, I 
ain't going to fling mine away. Keep the ex- 
pensesdown. The fact is, you ain't enough here, 


| 
| 


” 
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Rokesmith. It wants constant attention in the 
littlest things. Some of us will be dying in a 
work-house next.” 

** As the persons you have just cited,” quietly 
remarked the Secretary, ‘‘ thought they would, 
if I remember, Sir.” 

‘‘And very creditable in ’em, too,” said Mr. 
Boffin. ‘‘ Veryindependentin’em! But never 
mind them just now. 
quit your lodgings ?” 

‘Under your direction I have, Sir.” 

‘*Then I tell you what,” said Mr. Boffin; 
‘pay the quarter’s rent—pay the quarter’s rent, 
it'll be the cheapest thing in the end—and come 
here at once, so that you may be always on the 
spot, day and night, and keep the expenses down. 
You'll charge the quarter’s rent to me, and we 
must try and save it somewhere. You've got 
some lovely furniture; haven't you?” 

‘** The furniture in my rooms is my own.” 

‘Then we sha’n’t have to buy any for you. 
In case you was to think it,” said Mr. Boffin, 
with a look of peculiar shrewdness, ‘‘so honor- 
ably independent in you as to make it a relief to 
your mind, to make that furniture over to me in 
the light of a set-off against the quarter’s rent, 
why ease your mind, ease your mind. I don’t 
ask it, but I won’t stand in your way if you 
should consider it due to yourself. As to your 
room, choose any empty room at the top of the 
house.” 

‘* Any empty room will do for me,” said the 
Secretary. 

‘**You can take your pick,” said Mr. Boffin, 
‘*and it'll be as good as eight or ten shillings a 
week added to your income. Iwon’t deduct for 


it; I look to you to make it up handsomely by | 
Now, if you'll show | 


keeping the expenses down. 
a light, I'll come to your_office-room and dispose 
of a letter or two.” 

On that clear, generous face of Mrs. Boffin’s 
Bella had seen such traces of a pang at the heart 
while this dialogue was being held, that she had 
not the courage to turn her eyes to it when they 
were left alone. Feigning to be intent on her 
embroidery, she sat plying her needle until her 
busy hand was stopped by Mrs. Boffin’s hand 
being lightly laid upon it. Yielding to the touch, 
she felt her hand carried to the good soul’s lips, 
and felt a tear fall on it. 

‘*Oh, my loved husband!” said Mrs. Boffin. 
“This is hard to see and hear. But my dear 
Bella, believe me that in spite of all the change 
in him he is the best of men.” 

He came back, at the moment when Bella had 
taken the hand comfortingly between her own. 

‘*Eh ?” said he, mistrustfully looking in at the 
door. ‘* What's she telling you?” 

‘* She is only praising you, Sir,” said Bella. 

‘*Praising me? You are sure? Not blam- 
ing me for standing on my own defense against 
a crew of plunderers, who would suck me dry by 
dribblets? Not blaming me for getting a little 
hoard together ?” 

He came up to them, and his wife folded her 


Have you given notice to | 


hands upon his shoulder, and shook her head 
| she laid it on her hands. 

‘*There, there, there!” urged Mr. Boffin, not 
unkindly. ‘Don’t take on, old lady.” 

‘But I can’t bear to see you so, my dear,” 

‘*Nonsense! Recollect, we are not our old 
selves. Recollect, we must scrunch or he 
serunched. Recollect, we must hold our own. 
Recollect, money makes money. Don’t you be 
uneasy, Bella, my child; don’t you be doubtful. 
The more I save, the more you shall have.” 

Belia thought it was well for his wife that she 
was musing with her affectionate face on his 
shoulder; for there was a cunning light in his 
eyes as he said all this which seemed to cast a 
disagreeable illumination on the change in him, 
and make it morally uglier. 


as 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE GOLDEN DUSTMAN FALLS INTO WORSE 
COMPANY. 

Ir had come to pass that Mr. Silas Wegg now 
rarely attended the minion of fortune and the 
worm of the hour, at his (the worm’s and min- 
| ion’s) own house, but lay under general instruc- 
| tions to await him within a certain margin of 
| hours at the Bower. Mr. Wegg took this ar- 
rangement in great dudgeon, because the ap- 
pointed hours were evening hours, and those he 
considered precious to the progress of the friend- 
ly move. But it was quite in character, he bit- 
terly remarked to Mr. Venus, that the upstart 
who had trampled on those eminent creatures, 
Miss Elizabeth, Master George, Aunt Jane, and 
Uncle Parker, should oppress his literary man. 

The Roman Empire having worked out its de- 
struction, Mr. Bofiin next appeared in a cab 
| with Rollin’s Ancient History, which valuable 

work being found to possess lethargic properties, 
broke down, at about the period when the whole 
|of the army of Alexander the Macedonian (at 
that time about forty thousand strong) burst into 
tears simultaneously, on his being taken with a 
| shivering fit after bathing. The Wars of the 
Jews, likewise languishing under Mr. Wegg’s 
generalship, Mr. Boffin arrived in another cab 
with Plutarch: whose Lives he found in the 
| sequel extremely entertaining, though he hoped 
Plutarch might not expect him to believe them 
all. What to believe, in the course of his read- 
| ing, was Mr. Boffin’s chief literary difficulty in- 
| deed ; for some time he was divided in his mind 
| between half, all, or none; at length, when he 
decided, as a moderate man, to compound with 
half, the question still remained, which half? 
And that stumbling-block he never got over. 
One evening, when Silas Wegg had grown ac- 
| eustomed to the arrival of his patron in a cab, 
| accompanied by some profane historian charged 


| with unutterable names of incomprehensible peo- 








| ples, of impossible descent, waging wars any 


number of years and syllables long, and carry- 
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ing illimitable hosts and riches about, with the 
greatest ease, beyond the confines of geography 
—one evening the usual time passed by, and no 
patron appeared. After half an hour's grace 
Mr. Wegg proceeded to the outer gate, and there 
executed a whistle, conveying to Mr. Venus, if 
perchance within hearing, the tidings of his 
being at home and disengaged. Forth from the 
shelter of a neighboring wall Mr. Venus then 
emerged. 

«‘ Brother in arms,” said Mr. Wegg, in excel- 
lent spirits, *‘ welcome !” 

In return, Mr. Venus gave him a rather dry 
good-evening. 

‘‘ Walk in, brother,” said Silas, clapping him 
on the shoulder, ‘‘and take your seat in my 
chimley-corner ; for what says the ballad ? 

*No malice to dread, Sir, 
And no falsehood to fear, 
gut truth to delight me, Mr. Venus, 
And I forgot what to cheer. 
Li toddle dee om dee. 
And something to guide, 
My ain fireside, Sir, 
My ain fireside.’ 


With this quotation (depending for its neatness 


rather on the spirit than the words) Mr. Wegg | 


conducted his guest to his hearth. 
“ And you come, brother,” said Mr. Wegg, in 
a hospitable glow, “‘ you come like I don’t know 
what—exactly like it—I shouldn't know you 
from it—shedding a halo all around you.” 
‘‘ What kind of halo?” asked Mr. Venus. 
“Ope, Sir,” replied Silas. ‘*That’s your 
halo.” 
Mr. Venus appeared doubtful on the point, 
and looked rather discontentedly at the fire. 
“We'll devote the evening, brother,” ex- 
ciaimed Wegg, “ to prosecute our friendly move. 
And arterwards, crushing a flowing wine-cup 
—which I allude to brewing rum and water— 
we'll pledge one another, For what says the 
Poet? 
‘And you needn't Mr. Venus be your black bottle, 
For surely I'll be mine, 
And we'll take a glass with a slice of lemon in it to 
which you're partial, 
For auld lang syne.’” 


This flow of quotation and hospitality in Wegg 
indicated his observation of some little queru- 
lousness on the part of Venus. 

‘* Why, as to the friendly move,” observed the 
last-named gentleman, rnbbing his knees peevish- 
ly, ‘Sone of my objections to it is, that it don’t 
move.”’ 

“Rome, brother,” returned Wegg:. “a city 
which (it may not be generally known) origina- 
ted in twins and a wolf, and ended in Imperial 
marble: wasn’t built in a day.” 

‘Did I say it was?” asked Venus. 

**No, you did not, brother. Well-inquired.” 

‘But I do say,” proceeded Venus, ‘‘that I 
am taken from among my trophies of anatomy, 


am called upon to exchange my human warious | 


for mere coal-ashes warious, and nothing comes 
of it. I think I must give up.” 
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**No, Sir!” remonstrated Wegg, enthusiastic- 
ally. ‘No, Sir! 
* Charge, Chester, charge, 
On, Mr, Venus, on!’ 
Never say die, Sir!’ A man of your mark !” 
“Tt’s not so much saying it that I object to,” 
returned Mr. Venus, ‘‘as doing it. And having 
got to do it whether or no, I can’t afford to waste 
my time on groping for nothing in cinders.” 
| But think how little time you have given to 
| the move, Sir, after all,” urged Wegg. ‘* Add 
the evenings so occupied together, and what do 
they come to? And you, Sir, harmonizer with 
myself in opinions, views, and feelings, you with 
the patience to fit together on wires the whole 
frame-work of society—I allude to the human 
skelinton—you to give in so soon!” 

**T don’t like it,” returned Mr. Venus moodi- 
ly, as he put his head between his knees and 
stuck up his dusty hair. ‘*And there’s no en- 
couragement to go on.” 

** Not them Mounds without,” said Mr. Wegg, 
extending his right hand with an air of solemn 
reasoning, *‘encouragement ? Not them Mounds 
| now looking down upon us?” 

‘“‘They’re too big,” grumbled Venus. ‘*What’s 
a scratch here and a scrape there, a poke in this 
| place and a dig in the other, tothem? Besides ; 
| what have we found ?” 

“What have we found ?” cried Wegg, delighted 
to be able to acquiesce. ‘*Ah! There I grant 
you, comrade. Nothing. But on the contrary, 
comrade, what may we find? There you'll grant 
me. Any thing.” 

**T don’t like it,” pettishly returned Venus as 
before. ‘‘I came into it without enough con- 
sideration. And besides again. Isn’t your own 
Mr. Boffin well acquainted with the Mounds ? 
And wasn’t he well acquainted with the deceased 
and his ways? And has he ever showed any ex- 
pectation of finding any thing?” 

At that moment wheels were heard. 

**Now, I should be loth,” said Mr. Wegg, 
with an air of patient injury, ‘to think so ill of 
him as to suppose him capable of coming at this 
time of night. And yet it sounds like him.” 

A ring at the yard bell. 

**Itis him,” said Mr. Wegg, ‘‘ and he és capa- 
ble of it. I am sorry, because I could have 
wished to keep up a little lingering fragment of 
respect for him.” 

Here Mr. Boffin was heard lustily calling at 
the yard gate, ‘‘ Halloa! Wegg! Halloa!” 

‘*Keep your seat, Mr. Venus,” said Wegg. 
‘*He may not stop.” And then called out, 
“ Halloa, Sir! Halloa! I’m with you directly, 
Sir! Half a minute, Mr. Boffin. Coming, Sir, 
as fast as my leg will bring me!” And so with 
a show of much cheerful alacrity stumped cut 
to the gate with a light, and there, through the 
| window of a cab, descried Mr. Boffin inside, 
blocked up with books. 

‘Here! lend a hand, Wegg,” said Mr. Bof- 
fin, excitedly, ‘*I can’t get out till the way is 
cleared for me. This is the Annual Register, 
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Wegg, in a cab-full of wollumes. Do you know 
him ?” 

** Know the Animal Register, Sir ?” returned 
the Impostor, who had caught the name imper- 
feectly. ‘*For a trifling wager, I think I could 
find any Animal in him, blindfold, Mr. Boffin.” 

** And here’s Kirby’s Wonderful Museum,” 
said Mr. Boffin, “and Caulfield’s Characters, and 
Wilson’s. Such Characters, Wegg, such Char- 
acters! I must have one or two of the best of 
‘em to-night. 


Catch hold of that pile of wollumes, Wegg, or 
it'll bulge out and burst into the mud. Is there 
any one about to help?” 

‘*There’s a friend of mine, Sir, that had the 
intention of spending the evening with me when 
I gave you up—much against my will—for the 
night.” 

** Call him out,” cried Mr. Boffin, in a bustle ; 
** get him to bear a hand. Don’t drop that one 
under your arm. Ii's Dancer. Him and his 
sister made pies of a dead sheep they found 
when they were out a walking. 
friend? Oh, here’s your friend. 
be so good as help Wegg and myself with these 
books? But don’t take Jemmy Taylor of'South- 
wark, nor yet Jemmy Wood of Gloucester. 
These are the two Jemmys. 
myself.” 

Not ceasing to talk and bustle, in a state of 
great excitement Mr. Boftin directed the re- 
moval and arrangement of the books, appearing 
to be in some sort beside himself until they were | 
all deposited on the floor, and the cab was dis- | 
missed. 

“There!” said Mr. Boffin, gloating over them. | 
“There they are, like the four-and-twenty fid- 
dlers—all of a row. Get on your spectacles, | 
Wegg; I know where to find the best of ’em, 
and we'll have a taste at once of what we have 
got before us, What’s your friend’s name ?” 

Mr. Wegg presented his friend as Mr. Venus. 

‘*Eh?” cried Mr. Boffin, catching at the 
name. ‘‘ Of Clerkenwell ?” 

“ Of Clerkenwell, Sir,” said Mr. Venus. 

** Why, I've heard of you,” cried Mr. Boffin. | 
‘*T heard of you in the old man’s time. You | 
knew him. Did you ever buy any thing of | 
him?” With piercing eagerness. 

**No, Sir,” returned Venus. 

‘* But he showed you things; didn’t he?” 

Mr. Venus, with a glance at his friend, re- | 
plied in the affirmative. 

‘* What did he show you?” asked Mr. Boffin, 
putting his hands behird him, and eagerly ad- 
vancing his head. ‘‘Did he show you boxes, 
little cabinets, pocket-books, parcels, any thing 
locked or sealed, any thing tied up?” 

Mr. Venus shook his head. 

“ Are you a judge of china?” 

Mr. Venus again shook his head. 

‘* Because if he had ever showed you a tea- | 
pot Ishould be glad to know of it,” said Mr. 
Boffin. And then, with his right hand at his 


It’s amazing what places they | 
used to put the guineas in, wrapped up in rags. | 


Where’s your | 
Would you | 


Til carry them | 


| ter eight. 


| tute for a Fire. 


lips, repeated, thoughtfully, “‘ a Tea-pot, a Tea- 
pot,” and glanced over the books on the floor, as 
if he knew there was something interesting cop. 
| nected with a tea-pot somewhere among them. 
Mr. Wegg and Mr. Venus looked at one anoth-. 
er wonderingly: and Mr. Wegg, in fitting on his 
spectacles, opened his eyes wide, over their rims, 
and tapped the side of his nose: as an admoni- 
tion to Venus to keep himself generally wide 
| awake. 

‘*A Tea-pot,” repeated Mr. Boffin, continu- 
ing to muse and survey the books; ‘‘a Tea-pot, 
|a Tea-pot. Are you ready, Wegg ?” 
| ‘*I am at your service, Sir,” replied that gen- 
| tleman, taking his usual seat on the usual set- 

tle, and poking his wooden leg under the table 
before it. ‘*Mr. Venus, would you make your- 
| self useful, and take a seat beside me, Sir, for 
| the conveniency of snuffing the candles ?” 
Venus complying with the invitation while it 
was yet being given, Silas pegged at him with his 
wooden leg, to call his particular attention to 
Mr. Boffin standing musing before the fire, in 
the space between the two settles. 

‘‘Hem! Ahem!” coughed Mr. Wegg, to at- 
tract his employer’s attention. ‘‘ Would you 
wish to commence with an Animal, Sir—from 
the Register ?” 

** No,”’ said Mr. Boffin, ‘‘no, Wegg.” With 
| that, producing a little book from his breast- 
pocket, he handed it with great care to the liter- 
ary gentleman, and inquired, ‘* What do you 
call that, Wegg ?” 

‘¢ This, Sir,” replied Silas, adjusting his spee- 
tacles, and referring to the title-page, ‘‘is Mer- 
ryweather’s Lives and Anecdotes of Misers. Mr. 
Yenus, would you make yourself useful and draw 
the candles a little nearer, Sir?” This to have 
a special opportunity of bestowing a stare upon 


| his comrade. 


‘*Which of ’em have you got in that lot ?” ask- 
ed Mr. Boffin. ‘Can you find out pretty easy ?” 
‘* Well, Sir,” replied Silas, turning to the ta- 
ble of contents and slowly fluctering the leaves 


| of the book, ‘*I should say they must be pretty 


well all here, Sir; here’s a large assortment, 
Sir; my eye catches John Overs, Sir, John Lit- 
tle, Sir, Dick Jarrel, John Elwes, the Reverend 
Mr. Jones of Blewbury, Vulture Hopkins, Da- 
niel Dancer—” 

*‘ Give us Dancer, Wegg,” said Mr. Boffin. 

With another stare at his comrade, Silas 
sought and found the place. 

‘¢ Page a hundred and nine, Mr. Boffin. Chap- 
Contents of chapter, ‘ His birth and 
estate. His garments and outward appearance. 
Miss Dancer and her feminine graces. The Mi- 
ser’s Mansion. The finding of a treasure. The 
Story of the Mutton Pies. A Miser’s Idea of 
Death. Bob, the Miser’s cur. Griffiths and 
his Master. How to turn a penny. A substi- 
The Advantages of keeping a 
Snuff-box. The Miser dies without a Shirt. The 
Treasures of a Dunghill—’” 

‘‘Eh? What's that ?” demanded Mr. Boffin 
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«¢*The Treasures,’ Sir,” repeated Silas, read- 
ing very distinetly, ‘‘‘of a Dunghill.’ Mr. Ve- 
nus, Sir, would you obleege with the snuffers ?” 
This, to secure attention te his adding with his 
lips only, ** Mounds !” 

Mr. Boffin drew an arm-chair into the space 
vzhere he stood, and said, seating himself and 
slyly rubbing his hands: 

“«¢ Give us Dancer.” 

Mr. Wegg pursued the biography of that emi- 
nent man through its various phases of avarice 
and dirt, through Miss Dancer’s death on a sick | 
regimen of cold dumpling, and through Mr. 
Dancer's keeping his rags together with a hay- | 
band, and warming his dinner by sitting upon 
it, down to the consolatory incident of his dying 
naked in a sack. After which he read on as 
follows: 

‘«¢The house, or rather the heap of ruins, in 
which Mr. Dancer lived, and which at his death | 
devolved to the right of Captain Holmes, was a 
most miserable, decayed building, for it had not 
been repaired for more than half a century.’ ” 

(Here Mr. Wegg eyed his comrade and the 
room in which they sat: which had not been re- 
paired for a long time.) 

‘«¢But though poor in external structure, the 
ruinous fabric was very rich in the interior. It 
took many weeks to explore its whole contents ; | 
and Captain Holmes found it a very agreeable 
task to dive into the miser’s secret hoards.’” 

(Here Mr. Wegg repeated ‘secret hoards,’ 
and pegged his comrade again.) 

«One of Mr. Dancer’s richest escretoires was | 
found to be a dung-heap in the cow-house; a| 
sum but little short of two thousand five hun- 
dred pounds was contained in this rich piece of 
manure; and in an old jacket, carefully tied, 
and strongly nailed down to the manger, in 
bank-notes and gold were found five hundred 
pounds more.’” 

(Here Mr. Wegg’s wooden leg started forward 
under the table and slowly elevated itself as he 
read on.) 

‘¢* Several bowls were discovered filled with | 
guineas and half guineas; and at different times | 
on searching the corners of the house they found | 
various parcels of bank-notes. Some were 
erammed into the crevices of the wall ;’” 

(Here Mr. Venus looked at the wall.) 

‘*¢ Bundles were hid under the cushions and | 
covers of the chairs ;’” 

(Here Mr. Venus looked under himself on | 
the settle.) 

“*« Some were reposing snugly at the back of | 
the drawers; and notes amounting to six hun- | 
dred pounds were found neatly doubled up in 
the inside of an old tea-pot. In the stable the 
Captain found jugs full of old dollars and shil- | 
lings. The chimney was not left unsearched, 
and paid very well for the trouble; for in nine- 
teen different holes, all filled with soot, were 
found various sums of money, amounting to- 
gether to more than two hundred pounds.’ ” 

On the way to this crisis Mr. Wegg’s wooden 








leg had gradually elevated itself more and more, 
and he had nudged Mr. Venus with his opposite 
elbow deeper and deeper, until at length the 
preservation of his balance became incompati- 
ble with the two actions, and he now dropped 
over sideways upon that gentleman, squeezing 
him against the settle’s edge. Nor did either 
of the two, for some few seconds, make any 
effort to recover himself; both remaining in a 
kind of pecuniary swoon. 

But the sight of Mr. Boffin sitting in the arm- 


| chair hugging himself, with his eyes upon the 


fire, acted as a restorative. Counterfeiting a 
sneeze to cover their movements, Mr. Wegg, 
with a spasmodic ‘‘Tish-ho!” pulled himself 
and Mr. Venus up in a masterly manner. 

“Let’s have some more,” said Mr. Boffin, 
hungrily. 

** John Elwes is the next, Sir. Is it your 
pleasure to take John Elwes ?” 

** Ah!” said Mr. Boffin. ‘‘Let’s hear what 
John did.” 

He did not appear to have hidden any thing, 
so went off rather flatly. But an exemplary 
lady named Wilcocks, who had stowed away 
gold and silver in a pickle-pot in a clock-case, 
a canister-full of treasure in a hole under her 
stairs, and a quantity of money in an old rat- 
trap, revived the interest. To her succeeded 
another lady, claiming to be a pauper, whose 
wealth was found wrapped up in little scraps of 
paper andoldrag. To her, ano.rer lady, apple- 
woman by trade, who had saved a fortune of ten 
thousand pounds and hidden it “‘ here and there, 
in cracks and corners, behind bricks and under 
the flooring.” To her, a French gentleman, 
who had crammed up his chimney, rather to the 
detriment of its drawing powers, ‘‘a leather 
valise, containing twenty thousand francs, gold 
coins, and a large quantity of precious stones,” 
as discovered by a chimney-sweep after his 
death. By these steps Mr. Wegg arrived at a 
concluding instance of the human Magpie: 

‘** Many years ago there lived at Cambridge 
a miserly old couple of the name of Jardine: 
they had two sons: the father was a perfect 
miser, and at his death one thousand guineas 
were discovered secreted in his bed. The two 
sons grew up as parsimonious. as their sire. 


| When about twenty years of age they com- 


menced business at Cambridge as drapers, and 
they continued there until their death. The es- 
tablishment of the Messrs. Jardine was the most 
dirty of all the shops in Cambridge. Customers 
seldom went,in to purchase, except perhaps out 
of curiosity. The brothers were most disreputa- 
ble-looking beings; for, although surrounded 
with gay apparel as their staple in trade, they 
wore the most filthy rags themselves. It is said 
that they had no bed, and, to save the expense 
of one, always slept on a bundle of packing- 
cloths under the counter. In their housekeep- 
ing*they were penurious in the extreme. A 
joint of meat did not grace their board for 
twenty years. Yet when the first of the broth- 
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ers died, the other, much to his surprise, found “s ‘A most eutenctdinary case,’” read Silas 
large sums of money which had been secreted Wegg aloud, “ ‘was tried at the last Marybor- 
even from him.” It was briefly this: 


| ough assizes in Ireland. 
‘‘There!” cried Mr. Boffin. ‘Even from | Robert Baldwin, in March, 1782, made his will, 
him, you see! There was only two of ‘em, and | 


'in which he devised the lands now in question 
yet one of ’em hid from the other.” | to the children of his youngest son; soon after 
Mr. Venus, who since his introduction to the | which his faculties failed him, and he became 
French gentleman had been stooping to peer up | altogether childish and died, above eighty years 
the chimney, had his attention re ralled by the | old. The defendant, the eldest son, immedi: ite. 
last sentence, and took the liberty of repeat- | lly afterward gave out that his father had de- 
ing it. | stroyed the will; and no will being found | 
‘* Do you like it?” asked Mr. Boflin, turning | entered into possession of the lands in question, 
suddenly. |and so matters remained for twenty-one years, 
“y beg your pardon, Sir?” | the whole family during all that time believing 
“Do you like what Wegg’s been a-read-| that the father had died without a will. Bur 
ing ?” | after twenty-one years the defendant's wife died, 
- . } 
Mr. Venus answered that he found it extreme- and he very soon afterward, at the age of sev- 
ly interesting. | enty-eight, married a very young woman: which 
“Then come again,” said Mr. Boffin, “‘ and | caused some anxiety to his two sons, whose 
hear some more. Come when you like; come | poignant expressions of this feeling so exasper- 
the day after to-morrow, half an hour sooner. | ated their father, that he in his resentment exe- 
There’s plenty more; there’s no end to it.” cuted a will to disinherit his eldest son, and 
Mr. Venus expressed his acknowledgments | his fit of anger showed it to his second son, 
and accepted the invitation. |instantly determined to get at it, and putes I 
“Tt’s wonderful what’s been hid at one time | it, in order to preserve the property to his broth- 
and another,” said Mr. Boffin, ruminating; |er. With this view, he broke open his father’s 
**truly wonderful.” | Gs) , where he found—not his father’s will which 
> “ Meaning, Sir,” observed Wegg, with a pro- he sought after, but the will of his coon er, 
pitiatory face to draw him out, and with another | which was then altogether forgotten in the fa 
peg at his friend and brother, “‘in che way of | ily.’” 


‘¢There!” said Mr. Boffin. ‘‘See what men 


money.” 
**Money,” said Mr. Boffin. ‘‘Ah! And | put away and forget, or mean to destroy, and 
papers.” |don’t!” He then added in a slow tone, ‘ As— 


Mr. Wegg, in a languid transport, again | ton—ish—ing!” And as he rolled his eyes all 
dropped over on Mr. Venus, and again recover- | round the room, Wegg and Venus likewise roll- 
ing himself, masked his emotions with a sneeze. |ed their eyes all round the room. And then 

‘*Tish-ho! Did you say papers too, Sir? | Wegg, singly, fixed his eyes on Mr. Boffin look- 
Been hidden, Sir?” ing at the fire again; as if he had a mind to 

‘‘Hidden and forgot,” said Mr. Boffin. | spring upon him and demand his thoughts or 
“« Why the bookseller that sold me the Wonder- | his life. 
fal Museum—where’s the Wonderful Museum ?” ‘¢ However, time’s up for to-night,” said Mr. 
He was on his knees on the floor in a momeat, | Boffin, waving his hand after a silence. ‘* More 
groping eagerly among the books. | the day after to-morrow. Range the books uy. 

* Can I assist you, Sir?” asked Wegg. |the shelves, Wegg. I dare say Mr. Venus will 

‘“*No, I have got it; here it is,” said Mr. | be so kind as help you.” 

Boffin, dusting it with the sleeve of his coat. While speaking, he thrust his hand into the 
‘*Wollume four. I know it was the fourth wol- | breast of his outer coat, and struggled with some 
lume that the bookseller read it to me out of. | object there that was too large to be got ont 
Look for it, Wegg.” easily. What was the stupefaction of the friend- 

Silas took the book and turned the leaves. {ly movers when this object at last emerging, 

** Remarkable petrefaction, Sir?” | proved to be a much-dilapidated dark lantern ! 

“No, that’s not it,” said Mr. Boffin. ‘‘It| Without at all noticing the effect produced | 
can’t have been a petrefaction.” | this little instrument, Mr. Boffin stood it on hi 

“Memoirs of General John Reid, common- | knee, and, producing a box of matches, di Jib. \- 
ly called The Walking Rushlight, Sir? With | erately lighted the candle in the lantern, blew 
portrait ?” | out the kindled match, and cast the end into the 


**No, nor yet him,” said Mr. Boffin. \fire. ‘I’m going, Wegg,” he then announced, 
*¢ Remarkable case of a man who swallowed | ‘‘to take a turn about the place and round the 
a crown piece, Sir?” |yard. I don’t want you. Me and this same 


‘*To hide it?” asked Mr. Boffin. |lantern have taken hundreds—thousands—ot 
‘““Why, no, Sir,” replied Wegg, consulting | such turns in our time together.” 
the text, “it appears to have been done by acci-| ‘* But I couldn’t think, Sir—not on any ac- 
dent. Oh! This next must be it. ‘Singular | count, I couldn't,”—Wegg was politely begin- 
discovery of a will, lost twenty-one years.’ ” ning, when Mr. Boffin, who had risen and was 
‘That's it!” cried Mr. Boffin. ‘“ Read that.” | going toward the door, stopped : 
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“T have told you that I don’t want you, 
Wezg.” 

Wegg looked intelligently thoughtful, as if 
that had not occurred to his mind until he now 
brought it to bear on the circumstance. He 
had nothing for it but to let Mr. Boffin go out 
and shut the door behind him. But the instant 
he was on the other side of it Wegg clutched 
Venus with both hands, and said in a choking 
whisper, as if he were being strangled: 

‘‘Mr. Venus, he must be followed, he must 
be watched, he mustn’t be lost sight of for a 
moment.” 

“ Why 
strangling. 

‘‘Comrade, you might have noticed I was a 


mustn’t he?” asked Venus, also 


little elewated in spirits when you come in to- | 


night. I’ve found something.” 

‘‘What have you found?” asked Venus, 
clutching him with both hands, so that they 
stood interlocked like a couple of preposterous 
gladiators. 

‘‘There’s no time to tell younow. I think he 
must have gone to look for it. We must have 
an eye upon him instantly.” 

Releasing each other, they crept to the door, 
opened it softly, and peeped out. ii was a 
cloudy night, and the black shadow of the 
Mounds made the dark yard darker. ‘If not 
a double swindler,” whispered Wegg, ‘‘why a 
dark lantern? We could have seen what he 
was about if he had carried a light one. 
ly, this way.” 

’ Cautiously along the path that was bordered 


by fragments of crockery set in ashes the two 
stole after him. They could hear him at his pe- 
culiar trot, crushing the loose cinders as he went. 
‘*He knows the place by heart,” muttered Silas, 
‘and don’t need to turn his lantern on, con- 


found him!” But he did turn it on, almost in 
that same instant, and flashed its light upon the 
first of the Mounds. 

‘*Ts that the spot ?” asked Venus in a whisper. 

‘“‘He’s warm,” said Silas in the same tone. 
‘* He's precious warm. He’s close. I think he 
must be going to look for it. What's that he’s 
got in his hand ?” 

“A shovel,” answered Venus. ‘And he 
knows how to use it, remember, fifty times as 
well as either of us.” 

“Tf he looks for it and misses it, partner,” 
suggested Wegg, ‘‘ what shall we do?” 

‘< First of all, wait till he does,” said Venus. 

Discreet advice too, for he darkened his lan- 
tern again, and the mound turned black. After 
a few seconds he turned the light on once more, 
and was seen standing at the foot of the second 
mound, slowly raising the lantern little by little 
until he held it up at arm’s-length, os if he were 
examining the condition of the whole surface. 

“That can’t be the spot too?” said Venus. 

**No,” said Wegg, “he’s getting cold.” 

‘Tt strikes me,” whispered Venus, ‘‘thrt he 
wants to find out whether any one has been 
groping about there.” 

Vout. XXX.—No. 180.—3G 
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‘* Hush!” returned Wegg, ‘“‘he’s getting cold- 
er and colder.—Now he’s freezing!” 

This exclamation was elicited by his having 
turned the lantern off again, and on again, and 
being visible at the foot of the third mound. 

‘* Why, he’s going up it!” said Venus. 

** Shovel and all!” said Wegg. 

At a nimbler trot, as if the shovel over his 
shoulder stimulated him by reviving old associ- 
ations, Mr. Boffin ascended the ‘ serpentining 
walk,” up the Mound which he had described 
to Silas Wegg on the occasion of their beginning 

| to decline and fall. On striking into it he turn- 
ed his lantern off. The two followed him, stoop- 
| ing low, so that their figures might make no 
mark in relief against the sky when he should 
turn his lantern on again. Mr. Venus took the 
| lead, towing Mr. Wegg, in order that his re- 
fractory leg might be promptly extricated from 
any pitfalls it should dig for itself. They could 
just make out that the Golden Dustman stopped 
to breathe. Of course they stopped too, in- 
stantly. 

‘This is his own Mound,” whispered Wegg, 
as he recovered his wind, ‘‘ this one.” 

‘*Why all three are his own,” returned Ve- 
nus. 

**So he thinks; but he’s used to call this his 
own, because it’s the one first ieft tco- him; the 
one that was his legacy when it was all he took 
under the will.” 

“When he shows his light,” said 
keeping watch upon his dusky figure 
time, ‘‘ drop lower and keep closer.” 

He went on again, and they followed again 
Gaining the top of the Mound, he turned on his 
lighf—but only partially—and stood it on the 
ground. A bare lopsided weather-beaten pole 
was planted in the ashes there, and had been 
there many a year. Hard by this pole his lan- 
tern stood: lighting a few feet of the lower part 
of it and a little of the ashy surface around, and 
then casting off a purposeless little clear trail of 
light into the air. 

‘*He can never be going to dig up the pole!” 
whispered Venus as they dropped low and kept 
close. 

‘**Perhaps it’s holier and full of something,” 
whispered Wegg. 

He was going to dig, with whatsoever object, 
for he tucked up his cuffs and spat on his hands, 
and then went at it like an old digger as |! 
He had no design upon the pole, except that he 
measured a shovel’s length from it before begin- 
ning, nor was it his purpose to dig deep. Some 
dozen or so of expert strokes sufficed. Then he 
stopped, looked down into the cavity, bent over 
it, and took out what appeared to be an ordinary 
case-bottle : one of those squat, high-shouldered, 
short-necked glass bottles which the Datchman 
is said to keep his Courage in. As soon as he 
had done this he turned off his lantern, and 
they could hear that he was filling up the hole 
in the dark. The ashes being easily moved by 
a skillful hand, the spies took this as a hint to 


Venus, 
all the 
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make off in good time. Accordingly, Mr. Ve- 
nus slipped past Mr. Wegg and towed him down. | 
But Mr. Wegg’s descent was not accomplished | 
without some personal inconvenience, for his | 
self-willed leg sticking into the ashes about half- | 
way down, and time pressing, Mr. Venus took 
the liberty of hauling him from his tether by the 
collar: which occasioned him to make the rest 
of the journey on his back, with his head envel- 
oped in the skirts of his coat, and his wooden 
leg coming last, like a drag. So flustered was 
Mr. Wegg by this mode of traveling, that when 
he was set on the level ground with his intel- 
lectual developments uppermost, he was quite 
unconscious of his bearings, and had not the 
least idea where his place of residence was to 
be found, until Mr. Venus shoved him into it. 
Even then he staggered round and round, weak- 
ly staring about him, until Mr. Venus with a 
hard brush brushed his senses into him and the 
dust out of him. 

Mr. Boffin came down leisurely, for this brush- 
ing process had been well accomplished, and Mr. 
Venus had had time to take his breath, before 
he reappeared. That he had the bottle some- 
where about him could not be doubted; where, 
was not so clear. He wore a large rough coat, 
buttoned over, and it might be in any one of 
half a dozen pockets. 

‘*What’s the matter, Wegg?” said Mr. Bof- 
fin. ‘You are as.pale as a candle.” 

Mr. Wegg replied, with literal exactness, that 
he felt as if he had had a turn. 

‘* Bile,” said Mr. Boffin, blowing out the light | 
in the lantern, shutting it up, and stowing it 
away in the breast of his coat as before. ‘ Are 
you subject to bile, Wegg ?” = 

Mr. Wegg again replied, with strict adher- | 
ence to truth, that he didn’t think he had ever | 
had a similar sensation in his head, to any thing 
like the same extent. 

‘* Physic yourself to-morrow, Wegg,” said Mr. 
Boffin, ‘‘to be in order for next night. By-the- 
by, this neighborhood is going to have a loss, 
Wegg.” 

“ A loss, Sir?” 

** Going to lose the Mounds.” 

The friendly movers made such an obvious 
effort not to look at one another, that they might | 
as well have stared at one another with all their | 
might. 

‘*Have you parted with them, Mr. Boffin?” 
asked Silas. 

Yes; they’re going. 
already.” 

‘*You mean the little one of the three, with 
the pole atop, Sir.” 

** Yes,” said Mr. Boffin, rubbing his ear in his 
old way, with that new touch of craftiness added 
toit. ‘It has fetched a penny. It'll begin to | 
be carted off to-morrow.” 

** Have you been out to take leave of your old 
friend, Sir?” asked Silas, jocosely. 

**No,” said Mr. Boffin. 
put that in your head ?” 


Mine’s as good as gone 





‘*What the devil | 
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He was so sudden and rough, that Wegg, who 
had been hovering closer and closer to his skirts, 
dispatching the back of his hand on exploring 
expeditions in search of the bottle’s surface, y 
tired two or three paces. 

‘* No offense, Sir,” said Wegg, humbly. 
offense.” 

Mr. Boffin eyed him as a dog might eye an- 
other dog who wanted his bone; and actually 
retorted with a low growl, as the dog might have 
retorted. 

‘** Good-night,” he said, after having sunk into 
a moody silence, with his hands clasped behind 
him, and his eyes suspiciously wandering about 
Wegg. ‘No! stopthere. I know the Way out, 
and I want no light.” 

Avarice, and the evening’s legends of avarice, 
and the inflammatory effect of what he had seen, 
and perhaps the rush of his ill-conditioned blood 
to his brain in his descent, wrought Silas Wegg 
to such a pitch of insatiable appetite, that when 
the door closed he made a swoop at it and drew 
Venus along with him. 

“He mustn’t go!” he cried. ‘*We mustn't 
let him go! He has got that bottle about him. 
We must have that bottle !” 

‘*Why, you wouldn’t take it by force ?” said 
Venus, restraining him. 

‘*Wouldn’t I? Yes I would. I'd take it by 
any force, I'd have it at any price! Are you so 
afraid of one old man as to let him go, you 
coward ?” 

‘*T am so afraid of you as not to let you go,” 
tiuttered Venus, sturdily, clasping him in his 
arms. 

**Did you hear him?” retorted Wegg. ‘‘ Did 
you hear him say that he was resolved to disap- 
point us? Did you hear him say, you cur, that 
he was going to have the Mounds cleared off, 
when no doubt the whole place will be rum- 
maged? If you haven't the spirit of a mouse 
to defend your rights, Ihave. Let me go after 
him.” 

As in his wildness he was making a strong 
struggle for it, Mr. Venus deemed it expedient 
to lift him, throw him, and fall with him: well 
knowing that, once down, he would not be up 
again easily with his wooden leg. So they both 
rolled on the floor, and, as they did so, Mr. 
Boffin shut the gate. 


e- 


“ No 


CHAPTER VII. 


FRIENDLY MOVE TAKES UP 


POSITION. 


THE A STRONG 


Tne friendly movers sat upright on the floor, 
panting and eying one another, after Mr. Boffi: 
had slammed the gate and gone away. In thi 
weak eyes of Venus, and in every reddish dust- 
colored hair in his shock of hair, there was a 
marked distrust of Wegg and an alertness to flv 
at him on perceiving the smallest occasion. In 
the hard-grained face of Wegg, and in his stiff 
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knotty figure (he looked like a German wooden 
toy), there was expressed a politic conciliation, 
which had no spontaneity in it. Both were 
flushed, flustered, and rumpled, by the late 
scuffle; and Wegg, in coming to the ground, 
had received a humming knock on the back of 
his devoted head, which caused him still to rub 
it with an air of having been highly—but dis- 
agreeably—astonished. Each was silent for some 
time, leaving it to the other to begin. 

‘+ Brother,” said Wegg, at length breaking the 
silence, “you were right, and I was wrong. I 
forgot myself.” 

Mr. Venus knowingly cocked his shock of hair, 
as rather thinking Mr. Wegg had remembered 
himself, in respect of appearing without any dis- 


guise. 


‘‘ But comrade,” pursued Wegg, ‘it was never | 


your lot to know Miss Elizabeth, Master George, 
Aunt Jane, nor Uncle Parker.” 

Mr. Venus admitted that he had never known 
those distinguished persons, and added, in effect, 
that he had never so much as desired the honor 
of their acquaintance. 

‘Don’t say that, comrade!” retorted Wegg. 
‘“No, don’t say that! Because, without having 
known them, you never can fully know what it 
is to be stimilated to frenzy by the sight of the 
Usurper.” 

Offering these excusatory words as if they re- 
flected great credit on himself, Mr. Wegg im- 
pelled himself with his hands toward a chair in 
a corner of the room, and there, after a variety 


of awkward gambols, attained a perpendicular | 


position. Mr. Venus also rose. 

**Comrade,” said Wegg, ‘‘take a seat. Com- 
rade, what a speaking countenance is yours!” 

Mr. Venus involuntarily smoothed his coun- 
tenance, and looked at his hand, as if to see 
whether any of its speaking properties came off. 

‘For clearly do I know, mark you,” pursued 
Wegg, pointing his words with his forefinger, 
‘clearly do I know what question your express- 
ive features puts to me.” 

** What question ?” said Venus. 

“The question,” returned Wegg, with a sort 
of joyful affability, “‘ why I didn’t mention sooner 
that I had found something. Says your speak- 
ing countenance to me: ‘Why didn’t you com- 
municate that when I first come in this even- 


ing? Why did you keep it back till you thought 
Mr. Boffin had come to look for the article?’ 


Your speaking countenance,” said Wegg, “‘ puts | 


it plainer than language. Now, you can’t read 
in my face what answer I give ?” 

‘*No, I can’t,” said Venus. 

‘“‘T knew it! And why not?” returned Wegg, 
with the same joyful candor. ‘‘ Because I lay 
no claims to a speaking countenance. Because 
I am well aware of my deficiencies, All men 
are not gifted alike. But I can answer in words. 
And in what words? These. I wanted to give 


” 


you a delightful sap—pur 
Having thus elongated anu emphasized the 
word Surprise, Mr. Wegg shook his friend and 


brother by both hands, and then clapped him on 
both knees, like an affectionate patron who en- 
treated him not to mention so small a service as 
that which it had been his happy privilege to 
render. 

‘*Your speaking countenance,” said Wegg, 
“*being answered to its satisfaction, only asks 
then, ‘What have you found?’ Why, I hear it 
say the words!” 

‘*Well?” retorted Venus, snappishly, after 
waiting invain. ‘‘If you} 
why don’t you answer it ?” 
** Hear me out!” said Wegg. 

Hear me out! 
in feelings equally with undertakings and ac- 
tions, I have found a cash-box.” 

*¢ Where ?” 

‘._Hear me out!” said Wegg. (He tried to 
reserve whatever he could, and, whenever dis- 
closure was forced upon him, broke into a radi- 
ant gush of Hear me out.) ‘‘On acertain day, 
Sir—” 

** When ?” said Venus, bluntly. 

**N—no,” returned Wegg, shaking his head 
at once observantly, thoughtfully, and playfully. 
‘*No, Sir! That's not your expressive counte- 
nance which asks that question. That's your 
To proceed. 


ear it say the words, 


*“T’m a-going 


to. Man and brother, partner 


voice; merely your voice. On a 


| certain day, Sir, I happened to be walking in 
|the yard—taking my lonely round—for in the 


words of a friend of my own family, the author 
of All's Well aftranged as a duet: 





‘Deserted, as you will remember, Mr. Venus, by the 
waning moon, 

When stars, it will occur to you before I mention it, 
proclaim night’s cheerless noon, 


On tower, fort, or tented ground, 
The sentry walks his lonely round, 
The sentry walks :’ 


I happened t 


afternoon, and 


—under those circumstances, Sir, 
be walking in the yard early one 


0 
happened to have an iron rod in my hand, with 
which I have been sometimes accustomed to be- 
guile the monotony of a literary life, when I 
struck it against an object not necessary to trou- 





ble you by naming—” 

“Tt is necessary. What object?” 
Venus, in a wrathful tone. 

‘¢__Hear me out!” said Wegg. ‘‘The Pump. 
—When I struck it against the Pump, and found, 
not only that the top was loose and opened with 
a lid, but that something in it rattled. That 
something, comrade, I discovered to be a small 
flat oblong cash-box. Shall I say it was disap- 
pintingly light ?” 

‘‘There were papers in it,” said Venus. 

‘*There your expressive countenance speaks 
indeed!” cried Wegg. ‘‘A paper. The box 
was locked, tied up, and sealed, and on the out- 
side was a parchment label, with the writing, 
‘MY WILL, JOHN HARMON, TEMPORARILY DEPOS- 
ITED HERE.’” 

‘*We must know its contents,” said Venus. 

‘¢__Hear me out!” cried Wegg. ‘I said so, 
and I broke the box open.” 


demanded 
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‘*Without coming to me!” exclaimed Venus. 

“ Exactly so, Sir!” returned Wegg, blandly 
and buoyantly. “I see I take you with me! 
Hear, hear, hear! Resolved, as your discrim- 
inating good sense perceives, that if you was to 
have a sap—pur—izeE it should be a complete 
one! Well, Sir. And so, as you have hon- 
ored me by anticipating, I examined the docu- 
ment. Regularly executed, regularly witnessed, 
very short. Inasmuch as he has never made 
friends, and has ever had a rebellious family, 
he, John Harmon, gives to Nicodemus 
the Little Mound, which is quite enough for 
him, and gives the whole rest and residue of his 
property to the Crown.” 

‘The date of the will that has been proved 
niust be looked to,” remarked Venus. ‘‘ It may 
be later than this one.” 

‘¢__Hear me out!” cried Wegg. ‘I said so. 
I paid a shilling (never mind your sixpence of 
it) to look up that will. Brother, that will is 
dated months before this will. And now, as a 
fellow-man, and as a partner in a friendly move,” 
added Wegg, benignantly taking him by both 
hands again, and clapping him on both knees 
again, ‘‘say have I completed my labor of love 
to your perfect satisfaction, and are you sap— 
pur—IzED ?” 

Mr. Venus contemplated his fellow-man and 
partner with doubting eyes, and then rejoined 
stiffly : 

‘This great news indeed, Mr. Wegg. 
There’s no denying it. But I could have wish- 
ed you had told it me before you got your fright 
to-night, and I could have wished you had ever 


is 


asked me as your partner what we were to do, | 


before you thought you were dividing a respons- 
ibility.” 

‘*__Hear me out!’ cried Wegg. ‘I knew 
you was a-going to say so. But alone I bore 
the anxiety, and alone I'll bear the blame!” 
This with an air of great magnanimity. 

‘“‘Now,” said Venus. “ Let’s see this will and 
this box.” 

‘Do I understand, brother,’ 
with considerable reluctance, “that it is your 
wish to see this will and this—” 

Mr. Venus smote the table with his hand. 

‘*_ Hear me out!” said Wegg. ‘‘Hear me 
out! Tl go and fetch ‘em.” 

After being some time absent, as if in his coy- 
etousness he could hardly make up his mind to 
produce the treasure to his partner, he returned 
with an old leathern hat-box, into which he had 
put the other box, for the better preservation of 
commonplace appearances, and for the disarm- 
ing of suspicion. ‘But I don’t half like open- 
ing it here,” said Silas, in a low voice, looking 
around: “he might come back, he may not be 
gone; we don’t know what he may be up to, 
after what we’ve seen.” 

‘* There's something in that,” assented Venus. 
**Come to my place.” 

Jealous of the custody of the box, and yet 


, 


fearful of opening it under the existing cireum- ; 


3offin | 


returned Wegg | 


| stances, Wegg hesitated. ‘‘Come, I tell you 
repeated Venus, chafing, ‘‘to my place.” Slee 
very well seeing his way to a refusal, Mr. Wegy 
| then rejoined in a gush, ‘‘—Hear me out !— 
| Certainly.” So he locked up the Bower and 
they set forth: Mr. Venus taking his arm, and 
keeping it with remarkable tenacity. 
They found the usual dim light burning j) 
'the window of Mr. Venus’s establishment, im- 
perfectly disclosing to the public the usual pai, 
of preserved frogs, sword in hand, with thei) 
point of honor still unsettled. Mr. Venus had 
| closed his shop door on coming out, and now 
| opened it with the key and shut it again as soon 
as they were within; but not before he had put 
up and barred the shutters of the shop window. 
| **No one can get in without being let in,” said 
he then, ‘‘and we couldn’t be more snug than 
| here.” So he raked together the yet warm cin- 
| ders in the rusty grate, and made a fire, and 
| trimmed the candle on the little counter. As 
the fire cast its flickering gleams here and there 
| upon the dark greasy walls, the Hindoo baby, 
| the African baby, the articulated English baby, 
| the assortment of skulls, and the rest of the col- 
| lection, came starting to their various stations 
| as if they had all been out, like their master, 
| and were punctual in a general rendezvous t 
assist at the secret. The French gentleman had 
| grown considerably since Mr. Wegg last saw him, 
| being now accommodated with a pair of legs and 
ja head, though his arms were yet in abeyance. 
| To whomsoever the head had originally belonged, 
Silas Wegg would have regarded it as a personal 
favor if he had not cut quite so many teeth. 

Silas took his seat in silence on the wooden 
| box before the fire, and Venus dropping into his 
|low chair produced from among his skeleton 
| hands his tea-tray and tea-cups, and put the 
kettle on. Silas inwardly approved of these 
preparations, trusting they might end in Mr. 
Venus’s diluting his intellect. 

‘*Now, Sir,” said Venus, ‘‘all is safe and 
quiet. Let us see this discovery.” 

With still reluctant hands, and not without 
several glances toward the skeleton hands, as if 
| he mistrusted that a couple of them might spring 
| forth and clutch the document, Wegg opened 
the hat-box and revealed the cash-box, opened 
| the cash-box and revealed the will. He held a 
corner of it tight, while Venus, taking hold of 
another corner, searchingly and attentively read 
it, 

‘¢ Was I correct in my account of it, partner ?” 
said Mr. Wegg at length. 

‘* Partner, you were,” said Mr. Venus. 

Mr. Wegg thereupon made an easy, graceful 
movement, as though he would fold it up; but 
Mr. Venus held on by his corner. 

‘*No, Sir,” said Mr. Venus, winking his weak 
| eyesand shaking hishead. ‘‘No, partuer. The 
question is now brought up, who is going to take 
care of this. Do you know who is going to take 
care of this, partner?” 

“T am,” said Wegg. 


| 


| 
} 








“Qh dear no, partner,” retorted Venus. 
“‘That’samistake. Iam. Now look here, Mr. 
Wegg. I don’t want to have any words with 
you, and still less do I want to have any ana- 
tomical pursuits with you.” 

‘‘ What do you mean ?” said Wegg, quickly. 

‘J mean, partner,” replied Venus, slowly, 
‘‘that it’s hardly possible for a man to feel in a 
more amiable state toward another man than I 
do toward you at this present moment. But I| 
am on my own ground, | am surrounded by the | 
trophies of my art, and my tools is very handy.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Venus ?” asked | 
Wegg again. 

‘‘T am surrounded, as I have observed,” said 
Mr. Venus, placidly, ‘tby the trophies of my 
art. They are numerous, my stock of human “a 
rious is large, the shop is pretty well crammed, 
and I don’t just now want any more trophies of 
my art. But I like my art, and I know how to | 
exercise my art.” 

‘* No man better,” assented Mr. Wegg, with a 
somewhat staggered air. 

as There's the Miscellanies of several human | 
specimens,” said Venus, ‘‘(though you mightn’t 


think it) in the box on which you're sitting. 
There’s the Miscellanies of several human speci- 
mens in the lovely compo-one behind the door ;” 
7 It 
I don’t say that I'm 


with a nod toward the French gentleman. 
still wants a pair of arms. 
in any hurry for ’em.” 

“You must be wandering in your mind, part- | 
ner,” Silas remonstrated. 

‘*Yon’ll excuse me if I wander,” returned | 
Venus; ‘*I am sometimes rather subject to it. | 
I like my art, and I know how to exercise my 
art, and I mean to have the keeping of this doc- 
ument.” 

** But what has that got to do with your art, 
partuce? ?” asked Wegg, in an insinuating tone. 

Mr. Venus winked his chronically - fatigued | 
eves both at once, and adjusting the kettle on | 
the fire, remarked to himself, in a hollow voice, 
‘* She'll bile in a couple of minutes.” 

Silas Wegg glanced at the kettle, glanced at 
the shelves, glanced at the French gentleman 
behind the door, and shrank a little as he glanced 
at Mr. Venus winking his red eyes, and feel- | 
ing in his waistcoat pocket—as for a lancet, say 
—with his unoccupied hand. He and Venus| 
were pcessarily seate? close together, as each | 
held a corner of the document, which was but a 
common sheet of paper. 

** Partner,” said Wegg, even more insinua- 
tingly than before, ‘‘I propose that we cut it in 
half, and each keep a half.” 

Venus shook his shock of hair, as he replied, 
‘It wouldn’t do to mutilate it, partner. It 
might seem to be canceled. 

‘* Partner,” said Wegg, after a silence, during | 
which they had contemplated one another, ‘‘ don’t 
your speaking countenance say that you're 
ing to suggest a middle course ?” 

Venus shook his shock of hair as he replied, 
**Partner, you have kept this paper from me 


| 


denly releasing his corner, 


| behind him, and 


| ive word, and that 


| should be called. 


a-go- | 
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once. You shall never keep it from me again 
I offer you the box and the label to take care of, 
but I'll take care of the paper. 

Silas hesitated a little longer, and then sud- 
and resuming his 
buoyant and benignant tone, exclaimed, ‘‘What’s 
life without trustfulness! What’s a fellow-man 
without honor! You're welcome to it, partner, 
in a spirit of trust and confidence.” 

Continuing to wink his red eyes both together 


| —but in a self-communing way, and without any 


show of triamph—Mr. Venus folded the paper 
now left in his hand, and locked it in a drawer 
pocketed the key. He then 
proposed “ A cup of tea, partner?” To which 
Mr. Wegg returned, ‘ ‘Thank’ee, partner,” and 
the tea was made and poured out. 

** Next,” said Venus, blowing at his tea in 
ie saucer, and looking over it at his confiden- 
| tial friend, ‘‘comes the question, What's 
| course to be pursued ?” 

On this head Silas Wegg had much to say. 
Silas had to say That, he would beg to remind 
his comrade, brother, and partner, of the im- 
pressive passages they had read that evening; 
| of the evident parallel in Mr. Boffin’s mind be- 
tween them and the late owner of the Bower, 
and the present circumstances of the Bower ; of 
the bottle; and of the box. That, the fortunes 
of his brother and comrade, and of himself, were 
evidently made, inasmuch as they had but to 
put their price upon this document, and get that 
price frou: th. minion of fortune and the worm 
of the hour: who now appeared to be less of a 
minion an? more of a worm than had been pre- 
viously supposed. That, he considered it plain 
that such price was stateable in a single express- 
the word was, ** Halves!” 
That, the question then arose when ‘‘ Halves!” 
That, here he had a plan of 
action to recommend, with a conditional clause. 
That, the plan of action was that they should 
lie by with patience ; that, they should allow the 
Mounds to be gradually leveled and cleared 
away, while retaining to themselves their pres- 
ent opportunity of watching the process—which 


the 


would be, he conceived, to put the trouble and 


cost of daily digging and delving upon some- 
body else, while they might nightly turn such 
complete disturbance of the dust to the account 
of their own private investigations—and that, 
when the Mounds were gone, and they had 
worked those chances for their own joint benefit 
solely, they should then, and not before, explode 
on the minion and worm. But here came the 
conditional clause, and to this he entreated the 
special attention of his comrade, brother, and 
partner. It was not to be borne that the min- 


| ion and worm should carry off any of that prop- 


erty which was now to be regarded as their own 
property. When he, Mr. Wegg, had seen the 
minion surreptitiously making off with that bot- 
tle, and its precious contents unknown, he had 


| looked upon him in the light of a mere robber, 
| and, as such, would have despoiled him of his 
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ill-gotten gain, but for the judicious interference 
of his comrade, brother, and partner. There- 
fore, the conditional clause he proposed was, 
that, if the minion should return in his late 
sneaking manner, and if, being closely watched, 
he should be found to possess himself of any 
thing, no matter what, the sharp sword impend- 
ing over his head should be instantly shown him, 
he should ': 
taew ¢ wected, should be sevérziy bandied 
by them his masters, and should be kept in a 
state of abject moral bondage and slavery until 
the time when they should see fit to permit him 
to purchase his frezdom at the price of half his 
possessions. If, said Mr. Wegg by way of per- 
oration, he had erred ia saying only “* Halves !” | 
he trusted to his comrade, brother, and partner | 
not to hesitate to set him right, and to reprove | 
his weakness. It might be more according to 
the rights of things, to say Two-thirds ; it might | 
be more according to the rights of things, to say 
Three-fourths. On those points he was ever | 
open to correction. 

Mr. Venus, having wafted his attention to | 
this discourse over three successive saucers of | 
tea, signified his concurrence in the views ad- 
vanced. Inspirited hereby, Mr. Wegg extended 
his right hand, and declared it to be a hand | 
which never yet. Without entering into more 
minute particulars. Mr. Venus, sticking to his 
tea, briefly professed his belief, as polite forms 
required of him, that it was a hand which never 
yet. But contented himself with looking at it, | 
and did not take it to his bosom. 

“Brother,” said Wegg, when this happy un- 
derstanding was established, “‘ I should like to 
ask you sometliing. You remember the night 
when I first looked in here, and found you float- | 
ing your powerful mind in tea?” 

Still swilling tea, Mr. Venus nodded assent. | 

“And there you sit, Sir,” pursued Wegg with | 
an air of thoughtful admiration, ‘‘as if you had 
never left off! There you sit, Sir, as if you had 
an unlimited capacity of assimilating the fla- 
grant article! There you sit, Sir, in the midst 
of your works, looking as if you'd been called 
upon for Home, Sweet Home, and was obleeg- 
ing the company ! 


‘A exile from home splendor dazzles in vain, 

O give you your lowly Preparations again, 

The birds stuffed so sweetly that can’t be expected to 
come at your call, 

Give you these with the peace of mind dearer than all. 

Home, Home, Home, sweet Home!" 


—Be it ever,” added Mr. Wegg in prose as he 
glanced about the shop, ‘“‘ever so ghastly, all 
things considered, there’s no place like it.” 

‘You said you'd like to ask something; but 
you haven’t asked it,” remarked Venus, very un- 
sympathetic in manner. 

“Your peace of mind,” said Wegg, offering | 
condolence, *‘ your peace of mind was in a poor | 
way that night. How’s it going on. Js it look- | 
ing up at all?” 3 

‘* She does not wish,” replied Mr. Venus with | 





strictly examined as to what t=! 
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a comical mixture of in‘ugnant obstinacy and 
tender melancholy, ‘‘to regard herself, nor vet 
to be regarded, in that particular light. There's 
no more to be said.” 

‘** Ah, dear me, dear me!” exclaimed Wegg 
with a sigh, but eying himn while pretending to 
keep him company in eying the fire, ‘such js 
Woman! AndI remember you said that night, 
sitting there as I sat hers—-said thai 


” 


“icht when 


*¢%e. peace of mind wit laid low, ukat you 


had taken an interest in these very affairs. Such 
is coincidence !” 

‘Her father,” rejoined Venus, and then stopped 
to swallow more tea, ‘‘ her father was mixed up 
in them.” . 

** You didn’t mention her name, Sir, I think?’ 
observed Wegg, pensively. ‘*No, you didn’t 
mention her name that night.” 

‘¢ Pleasant Riderhood.”’ 

*Tn—deed!” cried Wegg. ‘‘ Pleasant Rider- 
hood. There’s something moving in the name. 
Pleasant. Dear me! Seems to express what 


| she might have been if she hadn’t made that un- 


pleasant remark—and what she ain’t in conse- 
quence of having made it. Would it at all pour 
balm into your wounds, Mr. Venus, to inquire 
how you came acquainted with her?” 

**T was down at the water-side,” said Venus, 


| taking another gulp of tea and mournfully wink- 


ing at the fire—*‘ looking for parrots”—taking 
another gulp and stopping. 

Mr. Wegg hinted, to jog his attention: ‘* You 
could hardly have been out parrot-shooting in 
the British climate, Sir?” 


‘* No, no, no,” said Venus, iretfully. ‘*I was 


| down at the water-side looking for parrots brought 


home by sailors, to buy for stuffing.” 

** Ay, ay, ay, Sir!” 

‘*—-And looking for a nice pair of rattle- 
snakes, to articulate for a Museum—when I was 
doomed to fall in with her and deal with her. 
It was just at the time of that discovery in the 
river. Her father had seen the discovery being 
towed in the river. I made the popularity of 
the subject a reason for going back to improve 
the acquaintance, and I have never since been 
the man I was. My very bones is rendered flab- 
by by brooding over it. If they could be brought 
to me loose, to sort, I should hardly have the 
face to claim ’em as mine. To such an extent 
have I fallen off under it.” 

Mr. Wegg, less interested than he had been, 
glanced at one particular shelf in the dark. 

**Why I remember, Mr. Venus,” he said, in 
a tone of friendly commiseration ‘‘(for I re- 
member every word that falls from you, Sir), I 
remember that you said that night, you had got 
up there—and then your words was, ‘ Never 
mind.’” 

“The parrot that I bought of her,” said 
Venus, with a despondent rise and fall of his 
eyes. ‘Yes; there it lies on its side, dried up; 
except for its plumage, very like myself. I've 


| never had the heart to prepare it, and I never 


shall have now.” 









. 
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With a disappointed face, Silas mentally con- 
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if he didn’t buy us up. We should get nothing 


signed this parrot to regions more than tropical, | by that.” 


and, seeming for the time to have lost his power 
of assuming an interest in the woes of Mr. Ve- 
nus, fell to tightening his wooden leg as a prep- 
aration for departure: its gymnastic perform- 
ances of that evening having severely tried its 
constitution. 

Afrer Silas had,left the shep, hat-box in hand, 
and MW lett ai:. Venus to beeethimself to obliv- 
jon-point with the requisite weight of tea, it 
greatly preyed on his ingenuous mind that he 
had taken this artist into partnership at all. He 
bitterly felt that he had oyerreached himself in 
the beginning by grasping at Mr. Venus’s mere 
straws of hints, now shown to be worthless for 
his purpose. Casting about for ways and means 
of dissolving the connection without loss of mon- 
ey, reproaching himself for having been betrayed 
into an avowal of his secret, and complimenting 
himself beyond measure on his pu-ely accidental 
good-luck, he beguiled the distance between 
Clerkenwell and the mausion of the Golden 
Dustman. 

For Silas Wegg felt it to be quite out of the 
question that he could lay his head upon his 
pillow in peace without first hovering over Mr. 
Boffin’s house in the superior character of its 
Evil Genius. Power (unless it be the power of 
intellect or virtue) has ever the greatest attrac- 
tion for the lowest natures; and the mere defi- 
ance of the unconscious house-front, with his 
power to strip the roof off the inhabiting family 
like the roof of a house of cards, was a treat 
which had a charm for Silas Wegg. 

As he hovered on the opposite side of the 
street, exulting, the carriage drove up. 

“There'll shortly be an end of you,” said 
Wegg, threatening it with the hat-box. ‘ Your 
varnish is fading.” 

Mrs. Boffin descended and went in. 

** Look out for a fall, my Lady Dustwoman,”’ 
said Wegg. 

Bella lightly descended, and ran in after 
her. 

**How brisk we are!” said Wegg. ‘‘ You 
won’t run so gayly to your old shabby home, my 
girl. You'll have to go there, though.” 

A little while, and the Secretary came out, 

‘*I was passed over for you,” said Wegg. 
‘*But you had better provide yourself with an- 
other situation, young man.” 

Mr. Boffin’s shadow passed upon the blinds 
of three large windows as he trotted down the 
room, and passed again as he went back. 

**Yoop!” cried Wegg. ‘‘ You're there, are | 
you? Where’s the bottle? You would give 
your bottle for my box, Dustman!” 

Having now composed his mind for slumber, 
he turned homeward. Such was the greed of 
the fellow, that his mind had shot beyond halves, 
two-thirds, three-fourths, anc gone straight to 
spoliation of the whole. ‘‘ Though that wouldn't 
quite do,” he considered, growing cooler as he 
got away. ‘‘That’s what would happen to him 


We so judge others by ourselves, that it had 
never come into his head before that he might 
not buy us up, and might prove honest, and pre- 
fer to be poor. It caused him a slight tremor as 
it passed; but a very slight one, for the idle 
thought was gone directly. 

‘**He’s grown too fond of money fe~ tm. 
said Weg; “he’s groW® Too faiitina? nietyguety 
The burden fell into a strain or tune as i 
stumped along the pavements, All the way 
home he stumped it out of the rattling streets, 
piano with his own fox it, and fo te with his wood- 
en leg, ‘‘ He’s Grown too FonD of Money for 
THAT, he’s GROWN too FOND of MONEY.’ 

Even next day Silas soothed himself with this 
melodious strain, when he was called out of bed 
at daybreak to set open the yard-gate and admit 
the train of carts and horses that came to carry 
off the little Mound. And all day long, as he 
kept unwinking watch on the slow process which 
promised to protract itself through many days 


and weeks, whenever (to save himself from being» 


choked with dust ) he patrolled a little cinderous 
beat he established for the purpose, without tak- 
ing his eyes from the diggers, he still stumped 
to the tune: ‘** He’s GRown too FOND of MONEY 
for THAT, he’s GROWN too FOND of MONEY.” 


THE OLD LETTER. 


BURNED the others, one by one; but my courage 

failed at last, 

And I snatched this, scorched and yellow, where th: 
fire's breath had passed, 

I could not let it lie here, for it turned like a thing in 
pain; 

And I love it for the old times’ sake that never come 
again. 


They used to call me beautiful; I had nothing else be- 
side. 

There was none more great or wise than he in all the 
world wide ; 

And it's still a sort of pleasure—yery mournful though 
it be— 

To kvow he once could think such thoughts, and write 
such words of me. 


But my poor beauty faded; ‘twas the only thing I had. 

I was always weak and foolish, and my whole life grew 
sad, 

For the cruel blighting fever left me pitifal to see 

(Oh, it’s true that ‘ Beauty's fleeting!"), and my Love 
no more loved me. 


I have nothing to forgive him; still, he very soon forgot. 

Men have much to do and think of that we girls have not 

A man Mfts little thought to spare for his own chosen wife ; 

Women's minds are very narrow, and a girl's love is 
her life. 


They say I should forget him, but I ean not if I would, 

For since my beauty left me I have tried hard to be good : 

And his name is always on my lips, when I pray to 
God above— 

Oh, surely I may pray for one I can never cease to love! 


I was never fit to be hie wife, even when my face was fair; 

But every one may pray to Heaven; we are all equal 
there, 

And God, in His great mercy, will not pass my prayers by. 

I have one thing left to live for—to pray for him till I die. 
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UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 4th of April. It com- 

prises the details of Sherman’s march from Sa- 
vannah in Georgia, through South Carolina, to 
Goldsborough in North Carolina; of Sheridan’s 
operations in the Valley of the Shenandoah, and 
his junction with Grant’s army; and of the series 
of actions before Richmond, culminating with the 
capture of Petersburg and Richmond. 


General Sherman’s march from the Savannah to | 


the Neuse River was completed on the 22d of March. 
Just sixty-five days had elapsed since he began the 
movement, January 16, by the transportation from 
Savannah to Beaufort of Howard’s command, which 
consisted of Blair’s and Logan’s corps. This was 
the right wing, as it had been in the march from 
Atlanta. Slocum’s command, constituting the left 
wing, started four days later, marching up the right 
bank of the Savannah to Sister’s Ferry. 
wing belonged Williams’s and Davis’s—the Twen- 
tieth and Fourteenth corps. Slocum’s column was 
delayed several days at Sister's Ferry, being unable, 
on account of the height of water in the river, to use 
the pontoons. 
Howard, in the mean time, had driven the enemy 
from Pocotaligo, and having passed through and 
burned M*Phersonville, was moving across the 
Salkehatchie. Blair’s corps had the advance and 
effected the passage of the river in the face of the 
enemy, who had here great natural advantages for 
resisting Sherman’s progress. Howard's congratu- 
latory letter to General Blair speaks thus of the im- 


portant success gained in effecting so rapid a pro- | 


gress at this critical stage of the march: 

**Your First Division, under Major-General Mower, 
with almost incredible celerity, cleared Whippy Swamp, 
seven burned bridges, and the road filled with felled trees; 
made a successful reconnoissance to Braxton's Bridge, forc- | 
ing the enemy to destroy it, and to defend the causeway ; | 
then, aided by the Ninth Illinois mounted infantry, drove } 
back the enemy, reached River's bridges so quickly as to 
arrest and effectually prevent their destruction. The same | 
division, under the same indomitable leadership, in one 
day made two infantry roadways through the swamp, a 
mile and a half in extent, demonstrated strongly on the 
enemy’s fortified front, completely turned his position, and 
planted itself firmly on the eastern shore of this indescrib- 
ably ugly Salkehatchié. All this was done in the face of 
canister, shells, and a sharp, obstinate mueketry fire from 
behind works. Your Fourth Division, under Brevet Ma- 
jor-General Giles A. Smith, also crossed this wide and 
troublesome swamp, walking in water above the knee, 
ekirmished successfully with the enemy, and cut off all 
reinforcements from below, which might have hindered 
General Mower's success." 


The greatest topographical obstacles to Howard's 
march had thus been overcome, and the movements 
of the right wing from this point were very rapid. 
Two positions—Bambury and Midway—were soon 
frained on the railroad from Charleston to Augusta. 
This success must be attributed to Sherman’s strat- 
egy in the earlier stages of the march. The enemy 
was not allowed to concentrate his force. Three 
points—Charleston, Branchville, and Augusta— 
were simultaneously threatened by Sherman’s first 
movements, and each one of these points was so 
vital that the Confederates divided their force be- 


tween them, so that the resistance in either direc- | 


tion was not formidable. If, for instance, the en- 
emy had concentrated on the line of the Salke- 


To this | 


A crossing was effected February 4. | 


safely. So complete was the success of this ma- 
neeuvre that the force which had been drawn from 
Hood’s old army to protect Augusta was prey ented 
| from taking any part in the way of co-operation 
| with Beauregard and Hardee during the entire 
campaign in South Carolina. Hardee, at Charles 
ton, would have been placed in a similar position 
had it not been for the single line of retreat which 
Gillmore, who was operatig with a separate col- 
umn against Charleston, had left open northward 
from that city. But for the force at Augusta there 
was no line left open. At first threatening Augns- 
ta very strongly, both with Kilpatrick’s cavalry 
and Slocum’s command, Sherman very soon leit 
that city out of his combinatiors, while he, at the 
same time, by advancing Kilpatrick and Slocum 
northward to the Charlotte and Augusta Railroad, 
isolated the Confederate force there gathered from 
the forces in his immediate front. This movement 
of the left wing brought it up to the support of the 
right. 
By the i4th of February both Slocum and How 

ard were across the North Edisto; Orangeburg, 
| north of Branchville, had been oceupied ; and Be: 
regard compelled to fall back to the Congaree for 
the defense of Columbia, the capital of the State. 
The very next day Logan’s corps had gained a po- 
sition on the north bank of the Congaree. The 
whole right wing succeeded in effecting the passage 
of that stream, and on the 17th Columbia was sur- 
rendered. The destruction of the railroads running 
in every direction from the city was very complete. 
The city itself was almost entirely destroyed by 
fire, notwithstanding General Sherman’s efforts to 
| arrest the conflagration. Twenty thousand bales 
of cotton were burned, besides several hundred build- 
ings. In the mean time Hardee was evacuating 
Charleston, but too late to be of any immediate 
service to Beauregard, who, with Hampton’s cay- 
alry, was compelled to fall back continually as Sher- 
man advanced. From Columbia Sherman made a 
feint northward toward Charlotte, in North Caro- 
lina, and in the course of a week had his army well 
}in hand at Winnsborough. Up to this point the 
railroad from Columbia was destroyed. The feint 
| toward Charlotte was still maintained, while the 
| greater portion of the army moved eastward to Che- 
| raw, where twenty-five pieces of artillery were cap- 
| tured, together with eighteen tons of powder and 
| several thousand bales of cotton. On the 11th of 
| March General Grant received the first official dis- 
patch from Sherman, dated at Laurel Hill on the 
8th. According to this dispatch the army was per- 
fectly successful, and had met with no formidable 
| resistance. On the 11th Sherman entered Fayette- 
| ville, and communication with Wilmington by way 
of Cape Fear River was at once established. 
| During this march Kilpatrick had twice encount- 
}ered the enemy. The first engagement was at 
| Aiken, a few miles northeast of Augusta, and was 
| fought with Wheeler’s cavalry. The result was a 
| repulse of the enemy. Near Fayetteville another 
action took place on March 10, with Wade Hamp+ 
ton’s command. Kilpatrick had advanced towari 





| Fayetteville for the purpose of intercepting Hardee. 


who was due at that point. He was just too late 


hatchie, then the left wing, under Slocum, would, for this. Hampton, bringing up Hardee's rear, here 
in its advance northward, have made it quite im-| made an attack before Kilpatrick's entire command 
possible either to hold that line long or to retreat had been brought up. The attack succeeded at first. 
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Kilpatrick was even compelled to abandon his head- 

quarters and two pieces of artillery; but bringing 
up the rest of his column he led a charge against the 
enemy, driving him from the field and recapturing 
his camp and guns. 

Sherman started from Fayetteville for Goldsbor- 
ough on the 14th. The successes already gained 
by General Schofield had made the Neuse River 
immediately available as a base of operations. The 
enemy in his front was now stronger than he had 
been at any other stage of the march. Bragg and 

{ardee had joined Johnston, to whom had been as- 
signed the conduct of the campaign in North Caro- 
lina on the part of the Confederates, 
able, therefore, that, in the march to the Neuse, 
Sherman would have to measure his strength against 
Johnston, and he made his arrangements with a view 
to that event. The main portion of the army, with 
the wagon-trains, were dispatched on the road to 
Goldsborough, Another column, headed by Kilpat- 
rick, and consisting of two divisions of the Twen- 
tieth and two of the Fourteenth corps, advanced on 
the road to Raleigh, the other two divisions of Slo- 
cum’s command being between this column and 
Howard. Kilpatrick met the enemy’s cavalry about 
five miles from Fayetteville on the evening of the 
15th. His infantry supports coming up, he at- 
tacked and drove the enemy from his advanced line, 
capturing three guns and 200 prisoners. The Con- 
federates fell back to Moore's Cross Roads, near Ave- 
rysborough, where they held a strong position, be- 
tween Cape Fear and Black rivers, with a stream 
in front. On the 16th there was fighting all day, 
which made such an impression upon the enemy 
that during the night he abandoned his line. Thus 
the way was uncovered for the army to advance on 
Goldsborough. 

Another battle was fought near Bentonsville, 12 
miles from the Neuse. Here the enemy was found 
strongly intrenched on the 19th. In an attempt to 
flank this position a portion of the Twentieth Corps 
sustained a repulse, taking advantage of which the 
enemy succeeded in pushing back the whole line. 
A new line was formed, behind hasty intrench- 
ments. The enemy made five charges against this 
line, and was each time repulsed. At night he 
retired. On the 20th Sherman attacked with his 
whole army, and the enemy that night fell back to 
Smithfield, and Sherman the next day was at Golds- 
borough, which Schofield had already occupied. 
Terry’s column had also come up from Wilming- 
ton. The three armies had formed a junction on 
the very day appointed by Sherman. 

Schofield’s march from Newbern to Goldsborough 
had been begun on the 6th of March. The force op- 
posed to Schofield was that of General Bragg, who 
made his first stand at Kinston, having been con- 
siderably reinforced. Kinston is 32 miles from 
Newbern and 22 from Goldsborough. A few miles 
below Kinston there was active skirmishing on the 
7th, and the next day a portion of the Federal skirm- 
ish line was captured by a flank movement of the 
enemy. The loss in prisoners was about 1,500 men; 
three guns also were captured. In attempting to 
follow up this advantage by an attack later in the 
day the enemy was repulsed. He again attacked 


on the 10th, when he was so severely punished as 
to be forced to fall back across the Neuse, leaving 
the way open to Kinston, which was occupied by 
Schofield on the 13th. Eight days afterward Golds- 
borough was occupied. 

On the 27th of February Sheridan began to 


It was prob- | 
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| “ride” again up the Valley of the Shenandoah, leav- 
ing Hancock in command of his Department, at Win- 
chester, On reaching Waynesborough a battle oc- 
curred between Early and Custer’s divisions, which 
resulted in the rout of the Confederates. Sheridan 
captured eleven cannon and about 1300 prisohers. 
Charlottesville was surrendered the nextday. From 
this point, on the 6th of March, Sheridan moved in 
two columns southward toward the James. One di- 
vision, under General Deven, tock a directly south- 
ern route to Scottsville, destroying all mills, mer- 
chandise, and bridges on the line of march, and 
| along the Rivanna River to Columbia. The other 
division proceeded down on the railroad to Lynch- 
burg, destroying it as far as to Amkerst—a distance 
of over 40 miles. From Scottsville Deven’s di- 
| vision proceeded westward along the banks of the 
James, destroying every lock on the canal as far as 
to Duguldsville, twenty miles from Lynchburg. In 
a dispatch dated the 10th, at Columbia, Sheridan 
says that he had captured fourteen guns. Not be- 
|} ing able to cross the James on account of the high 
| water, he moved around the north side of Rich- 
| mond, and, crossing at Deep Bottom, joined Gen- 
| eral Meade’s army south of Petersburg. 
On the 25th of March General Lee suddenly attack- 
| ed General Grant’s lines south of the Appomattox. 
The first fortification south of that stream is Fort 
M‘Gilvrey. Nearly a mile to the left of this work is 
Fort Steadman on Hare’s Hill, and still farther to 
the left Fort Haskell. Between Steadman and 
Fort Haskell are mortar batteries. Fort Stead- 
man is about the strongest position on the whole 
line, and for this reason was probably selected by 
General Lee as the point of attack. Here the dis- 
tance between the opposing lines was not more than 
two or three hundred yards. This gave the enemy 
an opportunity to mass his troops in the night time 
so close to the Federal lines as to be able at light to 
make an attack and carry the fort before reinforce- 
ments could be brought. The great length of Grant's 
line from the James to Hatcher’s Run also height- 
ened the prospect of success. The design of Lee 
was, no doubt, to follow up the first success by the 
-apture of the neighboring works, and then making 
the line a part of his own, to command Grant's Mil- 
itary Railroad. If his success should be all that he 
hoped, he would even venture to cut Grant’s entire 
left from its base at City Point and from the army 
north of the James. Three divisions of Lee’s army 
were massed in front of Fort Steadman, and at day- 
break, by a sudden rush, succeeded in surprising 
and capturing the garrison, and turned the. guns 
against the neighboring batteries. Three of the 
latter had to be abandoned, and were occupied by 
the enemy. In the attempt to capture Fort Has- 
kell the Confederates were checked. This portion 
of the line was held by the First Division of Parke’s 
(Ninth) Corps. The Third Division, under Hart- 
rauft, composed of new recruits, came up to the 
support of the First, and the Federal batteries were 
brought into position to pour a concentrated fire 
| upon the enemy in Fort Steadman. Under cover 
of this cannonade Hartrauft succeeded, after a par- 
| tial repulse, in recapturing the fort with all its guns. 
| In his retreat the enemy lost about 1800 prisoners. 
| His total loss at this point can not have been less 
|than 3000. The Federal loss was under a thou- 
sand. This battle was over early in the forenoon, 
and while under a flag of truce the enemy was gath- 
{ering in his dead and wounded another fierce bat- 
| tle was going on at Hatcher’s Run. Here the at- 
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tack was made by Grant with the Second and Sixth 
Corps, the Fifth being held in reserve. The ene- 
my’s picket line was captured, and then a position 
was taken to await the counter attack of the enemy, 
which was made at 2.30 o’clock p.m. The battle 
lasted till eight o'clock at night, when the Federal 
line remained intact. 

The failure of Lee’s attack, in connection with 
the combinations of General Grant, now nearly 
perfected, would doubtless have necessitated the 
evacuation of Richmond. But Grant had determ- 
ined that the evacuation of Manassas should not be 
repeated here—that the retreat of Lee's army from 
Richmond should not proceed deliberately to its 
conclusion, and at its own motion. He forthwith 
assumed the offensive. Sheridan’s cavalry was now 
beginning to come up. Giving this “ rough rider” 
scarcely time to newly shoe his horses, Grant hur- 


ried him off toward Dinwiddie Court House, with | 
the Fifth Corps moving on the right as an infantry | 


support. This movement was fairly under way on 
Wednesday, March 29. The greater portion of the 
Army of the James had been withdrawn to the 
south side. Sheridan found the enemy in full 
strength, and on the 30th there was considerable 
skirmishing, the results of which were rather un- 
favorable to the national troops. But the Fifth 
Corps gained a position on the Boydton Plank 
Road, from which on the 31st it advanced westward 
against the White Oak Road. Encountering the 
enemy at Gravelly Run an engagement was fought 
which terminated in a repulse of Warren’s Corps. 
This repulse exposed Sheridan, and it was with 
great difficulty that the latter was able to hold his 
ground. Sheridan’s command consisted of two corps 
—Deven’s and Custer’s—Crook’s division of cav- 
alry, and a cavalry brigade under General Macken- 
zie. On Saturday these, with the Fifth Corps, were 
placed under the absolute control of Sheridan, who 
at once ordered General Griffin to relieve Warren. 
Thus reorganized, this comm: nd moved against the 
enemy, who was intrenched at Big Five Forks, cov- 
ering the Southside Ratiroad. During the first 
portion of th» day only the cavalry force appeared 
in the enemy’s immediate front; but as soon as 
Sheridan had succeeded ir driving the enemv into 
his intrenchments, he brought up Griffin on the 
right, compictely flanked. the enemy, and captured 
six thousand men. 

As soon as Generai Grant heard of Sheridan's 


victory on Saturday he ordered an attack along the | 


whole line in front of Petersburg. This assault was 
so successful that on Sunday night the national 
troops occupied the entire line of rebel intrench- 
ments from the Appomattox above Petersburg to 
the river below. During the night Petersburg was 
abandoned, At three o'clock Sunday afternoon Lee 
had telegraphed to Davis that his army had been 
driven out of its intrenchments, and that he must 
abandon Petersburg—that Richmond aiso must be 
given up. So that on the morning of Monday, 
April 3, Grant moved into Petersburg before day- 
light; and four hours later Weitzel, with the troops 
—chiefly negroes—left north of the James, entered 
Richmond. 
five hundred guns, five thousand stand of arms, and 
six thousand prisoners. Thirty locomotives and 
three hundred cars were abandoned by the enemy. 
The rebel fleet in the James was destroyed. 
eral Ewell, before leaving, had fired the city, but 
the fire was not very destructive, except in the bus- 
iness part of the place. On the 4th of April Presi- 


Weitzel captured in Richmond nearly | 


Gen- | 
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dent Lincoln—who, with a number of foreign min- 
isters, had been for some days at City Point—ep- 
tered Richmond, where he was received with great 
enthusiasm by the people. There is every evidenc 
that Lee's army was fairly routed in the battles oj 
Saturday and Sunday, losing very he avily in pris- 
oners and from desertion. Its line of retreat was 
in the direction of Burkesville, toward Danville: 
and all along the line were strewn muskets and 
ammunition and artillery caissons, betokening a 
great degree of demoralization. 

The Confederate Congress adjourned on the 18th 
of March, the session having been prolonged a few 
days, in compliance with the request of the Presi- 
dent, who stated that he had an important docu- 
ment to present. This was sent in on the 13th, 
Mr. Davis said that the new perils with which the 
country was environed rendered necessary further 
and more effective legislation than had been con- 
templated. The capture of the sea-ports and the 
devastation of large tracts of country had encour- 
aged their foes and dispirited many of the people. 
The capital was in great peril. The only way t 
save the Confederacy was to devote all the resources 
of men and money in the country. Many of the 
measures which he had recommended had not been 
passed at all, and others so late as to have lost much 
of their value. Men, money, and supplies must be 
had. In order to get supplies for the armies in North 
Carolina and Virginia the Treasury must have at 
least two millions of dollars in gold. The Impress- 
ment law prohibited the seizure of supplies without 
making payment at their value at the time of im- 
pressment. The limit fixed for the issue of Treas- 
ury notes had been almost reached, and the Treas- 
ury could not in all cases furnish funds for making 
payment; if those who had supplies would not 
voluntarily let the Government have them on credit, 
they should be taken. Moreover, the system of 
valuation should be changed. The law required 
that the market-price should be paid; but in conse- 
quence of the depreciation of the currency there was 
no market-price, and the most extravagant rates 
were “rbitrarily fixed, which 0 one expected would 
ever). paidinccin. ‘* None believe that the Gov 
ernme... can ever redcem ia coin the oljiyation to 
pay fifty dollars a bushel for corn, or seven hundred 
anc ‘iity dollars a barrel for flour.” The President 
sug.ested chat the prices should be fixed at the pres- 
ent value in coin, with reasonable interest, and that 
the holder should have his option of receiving his 
pay in kind or in coin. The measures adopted 
to raise revenue were clearly insufficient; and, in 
any case, there must be financial embarrassment. 
The measures for recruiting the army were wholly 
inadequate ; all class exemptions should be abol- 
ished, and the militia laws so amended as really to 
place all the militia at the control of the Confederate 
Government. He hoped that much good would 
result from the passage of the bill authorizing the 
employment of negro soldiers, though far less than 
if it had been passed earlier. The suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus was now not merely advisable, 
but indispensable ; if Congress refused to authorize 
this, they must bear the responsibility. Mr. Davis 
stated that after the failure of the Peace Conference, 
in consequence of a suggestion to that effect made 
by General Ord, Lee wrote to Grant that he was 
authorized to meet him with a view to adjust the 
difficulties by means of a Military Convention; but 
that Grant replied that he had authority to enter 


|into a convention only upon subjects of a purely 











have meant that Grant would not refuse an inter- 
view with Lee upon any subject on which he had a 
right to act. The general tone of this message was 
despondent, and a vein of censure upon Congress 
ran through it.—A select committee of the Senate 
presented a sharp report in reply. The general pur- 
port was that Congress had done all which it should 
or could have done, and that the censures of the 


President, express or implied, were uncalled for. | 


In the course of the report the fact is brought out 
that the Secretary of the Treasury had made an 
error of four hundred millions in stating the amount 
of the public debt. The report, which was adopted 
without a division, concludes with an expression of 
“regret that the Executive deemed it necessary to 
transmit to Congress a message so well calculated 
to excite discord and dissension.” The Senate 
would have preferred to have received the mes- 
sage without comment; but ‘it had been induced 


military character, and that General Ord could only 
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lations between master and slaves. The recom- 
mendation of General Lee that slave soldiers should 
be freed was thus set aside. Hunter, of Virginia, 
voted for tke bill, in obedience to the orders of the 


| State Legislature; but he made a violent speech in 


to an opposite course because they believe that 


Congress would be derelict in its duty to permit 
its legitimate and constitutional duty to be de- 
stroyed by Executive admonitions such as those 
contained in the message under consideration, with- 
out some public exposition of its conduct.” —A 
committee of the House presented a report to the 
same general effect; although no action was taken 
upon it, it was understood to represent the senti- 
ment of the majority of the members.—Few of the 





measures recommended by the President were act- 


edupon. That for procuring gold was adopted un- 
der protest. The Senaté report says: ‘‘It is un- 
fortunate that the necessity for coin in the Commis 
sary Department was not mede known until the 
message under consideration was received. The 


use of coin in one department of the Government | 


is calculated to superinduce the necessity for its use 
in all other departments; and hence the policy of 
the proposed measure, in a financial view, is very 
questionable. The necessity for supplies, however, 
overrides all other considerations.” The gold bill 
provides that, in order to procure the means of pur- 
chasing supplies for the army, the Secretary of the 
Treasury may borrow three millions of ¢ellars in 
coin, the amount to be repaid within twe years aft- 
er the ratifiction of a treaty of peace Letween the 
Confederate states and the United States ; payment 
to be secured by a pledge of any cotton or tobacco 
owned by the Confederate Government, with inter- 
est at the rate of six per cent., payable semi-annu- 
ally in coin. In case this loan can not be procured, 








a direct tax, payable in kind, is to be levied upon | 


all gold and silver coin, gold dust, bullion, and for- | 


eign exchange within the Confederate States; the 
tax to be due on the first day of April, and eollect- 


ed as soon after as possible-—In the mean while | 


the bill to arm the slaves had passed on the 7th of 
March. It provides that the President may ask 
and accept from the owners of negro slaves as many 
able-bodied negro men as he may deem expedient, 
to perform military service in any capacity he may 
direct; that the troops so raised shall receive the 
same rations, clothing, and compensation as other 
troops in the same branch of service; that if the 
needed number is not thus furnished the President 
may call for three hundred thousand troops in ad- 
dition to those already subject to military service, 
irrespective of color; but that only a quarter of the 
male slaves in any State, between the ages of 18 
and 45, shall be called out; and that nothing in 
this act shall be construed to alter the existing re- 


opposition to it: To arm the slaves, he said, was 
to abandon the principles upon which the war was 
undertaken ; but if they were armed they must be 
emancipated ; when they came scarred out of the 
conflict they must be free. 

Governor Vance, of North Carolina, shortly be- 
fore the capture of Richmond put forth an urgent 
appeal to the people, saying Lee’s army must, for 
three or four months to come, depend for food upon 
portions of Virginia and North Carolina. He him- 
self donated half his stock of provisions to the Goy- 
ernment, placing his own family and dependents 
upon half rations, and recommending that other 
citizens follow his example. 

Robert C. Kennedy, convicted of acting as a spy, 
and also of carrying on unlawful warfare in attempt- 
ing to burn the city of New York last November, 
was hung at Fort Lafayette, in New York Harbor, 
on the 25th of March. By his own confession he set 
fire personally to four hotels and to Barnum’s Mu- 
seum. It appears that there were only about six 
persons engaged in tie plot, all of whom made their 
escape to Canada. Kennedy was arrested in De- 
troit, while endeavoring to return to the South un- 
der a feigned name. 

On the 31st of March the steam transport Gen- 
eral Lyon, from Wilmington for Fortress Monroe, 
having on board between five and six hundred per- 
sons, including a number of soldiers and male and 
female Southern refugees, caught fire when off Cape 
Hatteras, and was entirely consumed. The flames 
were ignited by a light coming is coniact with a 
kerosene barrel, and in a very short time the whole 
vessel was enveloped. The Genera! Sedgwick and 
a schooner were both near the Gezeral Lyon while 
she was burning; but notwithstanding every effort 
was made to give succor, very few of the unfortu- 
nate passengers could be rescued, owing to the high 
wind an heavy sea. Out of the entire number 
only thirt » or forty are so far known to have 
been savea, 

An effort to connect the two continents by tele- 
graph, by way of Behring’s Strait, has been com- 
menced. Early in March a vessel sailed from San 
Francisco for Sitka in Russian America, bearing the 
pioneer exploring company for the line. A party 
will land at Victoria, and endeavor to work their 
way along Frazer's River, to connect with the Rus- 
so-American branch; and thence proceed through 
the’ almost unknown region between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Coast Range. 

A year ago there were twelve soldiers of the Rev- 
olutionary army living, to whom an extra pension 
was granted by Congress. There are now but five : 
Lemuel Cook, of Clarendon, New York, aged 90; 
Samuel Downing, of Edinburg, New York, aged 
98; William Hutchins, of Penobscot, Maine, aged 
100; Alexander Maroney, of Yates, New York, aged 
94; and James Barham, of Missouri, aged 101, 

The scheme for uniting the British provinces in 
America into a confederation has fallen through, 
the Government of Nova Scotia having formally 
declined to enter into the compact. They propose 
that, instead of uniting with Canada, the three mar- 
itime provinces, New Brunswick, Prince Edward's 
Island, and Nova Scotia, shall form a separate leg- 
islative union of their own. 
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History of Julius Cesar, by the E mperor N VA- 
POLEON. The prime idea of this work is to vindi- | 
cate the First Napoleon and the Empire which he 
founded, and which the Second Napoleon has re-es- 
tablished. I shall aim, writes the historian, ‘to 
prove that when Providence raises up such men as | 
Cesar, Charlemagne, and Napoleon, it is to trace 
out to peoples the path they ought to follow; to | 
stamp with the seal of their genius a new era; and 
to accomplish in a few years the labor of many cen- 
turies, 
low them! 
combat them! They do as the Jews did, they 
crucify their Messiah; they are blind and culpa- 
ble: blind, for they do not see the impotence of 
their efforts to suspend the definitive triumph of 
good; culpable, for they only retard progress by 
impeding its prompt and fruitful application. 
fact neither the murder of Cwsar nor the captivity 
of St. Helena have been able to destroy irrevoca- 


bly two popular causes, overthrown by a league | 


which disguised itself under the mask of liberty. 
Brutus by slaying Cesar plunged Rome into the 
horrors of civil war; he did not prevent the reign 
of Augustus, but he rendered possible those of Nero 
and Caligula, The ostracism of Napoleon by con- 
federated Europe has been no more successful in 
preventing the Empire from being resuscitated ; 
and, nevertheless, how far are we from the great 
questions solved, the passions calmed, and the le- 
gitimate satisfactions givca to peoples by the first 


Empire.”—There is, indeed, a singular likeness be- | 
tween the characters and careers of Cesar and Na- | 


Each founded a great empire on the ruins 
Each added to the 


poleon. 
of a disorganized republic. 


highest qualities of a commander high qualities as a | 
Each showed that he was or might have | 


scatesman, 
been the historian of the actions which he performed, 
for if Napoleon had written the substance of the Con- 
versations at St. Helena, they would have taken 
rank with the Commentaries of C sar. The career 
of each was cut short, and his work was apparently 
destroyed; in the case of each it was revived by a 
nephew. Whether the Empire restored by the 
nephew of Napoleon shall have the five hundred 
glorious years of that restored by the nephew of 
Cesar, no prophet can predict. The resemblance 
between Cesar and Napoleon extends even to their 
persons, The best portraits of Caesar might be 
easily mistaken for likenesses of Napoleon. For 
the execution of his task the French Emperor has 
. accumulated such resources of material and assist- 
ance as were never before at the command of a man 
who undertook to write history. He has labored, 
if reports are to be believed, with a patient industry 
equaled only by that with which Gibbon wrought 
out the story of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, or that with which Carlyle has built up his 
Life of Frederick. Every page bears marks of 
thought, research, and revision. The style is nerv- 
ous and emphatic, without running into affectation. 
Half of this first volume is devoted to a description 
of the state of the Roman people when Cesar ap- 
peared upon the stage. The remainder of the vol- 
ume brings the history down to the proconsulship | 
of Cesar just before ‘the hatred of his enemies | 
forced him, like Sylla, to seize upon the dictator- 
ship, but for a more noble cause, and by a course 
of proceeding exempt from vengeance and cruelty. 


Happy the people who comprehend and fol- | 
Woe to those who misunderstand and | 


In | 


Patices. 


Louis Napoleon evidently hopes that the means by 
| which the President of the French R¢ public made 
himself Emperor of France will be described by 
the future historian of his reign in similar terms, 


Whatever may be the verdict of after-ages upon 


this Imperial Life of Caesar, it is certain that it is 
| for the readers of to-day the most notable literary 
(Published by Harper and 


| work of the 
Brothers. ) 
| Travels in Central Asia, by Anmrisivs VAmnery. 
The author, a Hungarian, endowed in a remarkable 
degree with the national gift of acquiring foreign 
tongues, devoted himself from an early age to the 
study of the languages and literature of the Oriental 
| peoples. A residence of some years at Constanti- 
| nople, in Turkish houses, and frequent visits to Is- 
| lamite schools and libraries, transformed him in ap- 
pearance, not merely into a Turk, but into an Ef- 
fendi. From the western borders of the Orient he 
| proposed to visit the proper East, and traverse the 
vast desert plateau of Central Asia, the hive from 
| which have swarmed the races which we improper- 
ly term Tartar, to which the generic name of Altaic 
has been more properly assigned. From Constan- 
tinople he went to Persia, keeping up his character 
of an Oriental. At Teheran he fell in with a com- 
pany of Hadjis, or begging pilgrims, on their re- 
turn to Turkestan from Mecca and Medina. They 
received him into their company, and with them 
he made a long journey, occupying just a year in 
| going and returning, through the wild nomades of 
Central Asia—the most ferocious race upon earth, 
unless, perhaps, the Africans of Dahomey may dis- 
pute the pre-eminence. He visited Khiva, Bok- 
hara, and Samarcand ; saw the sepulchre of Timour 
the Lame, whom we call Tamerlane. For months 
he wandered about, clothed only in the rags of a 
dervish, without necessary food, in constant peril 
of perishing by a death of cruelty, if not of torture. 
Of all Europeans who have undertaken that peril- 
ous journey he is the only one who, in recent times, 
has returned to tell his story. He has told it ad- 
mirably, mostly from memory; for he was in a 
country ‘‘ where to hear is regarded as impudence, 
to ask as a crime, and to take notes as a deadly 
sin.” We propose in our next number to give an 
abstract of some of the leading points of the inform- 
ation imparted by Vambéry, and content ourselves 
here with pronouncing his book as one of the three 
best works of travel that have appeared within the 
last ten years. (Published by Harper and Broth- 
ers. ) 

To the long list of military works, bearin,: the 
imprint of D. Van Nostrand, two of great value 
have been recently added. General GriLLMore’s 
Report of the Engineer and Artillery Operations 
against the Dejenses of Charleston Harbor in 1863 
gives a perfect view of that branch of modern war- 
fare which consists in measuring the offensive pow- 
er of heavy artillery against the defensive power 
of earth-works; for Fort Sumter, after the bom- 
bardment which it endured, was practically con- 
verted into an earth-work. The profuse illustra- 
tions, and the affluence of subsidiary documents em- 
| bodied in the special reports of subordinate officers, 

impart additional value to a work which without 
| them would have been of high worth.——Of still 
higher permanent import is Mr. ALEXANDER L. 


time. 





” | Hotuey’s exhaustive 7reatise on Ordnance and Ar- 
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mor, which embodies a complete description of the 
material, mode of fabrication, requirements, and ca- 
pabilities of European and Amorican cannon as pro- 
duced and proposed by the famous gun-makers of 
the day. The work is indeed mainly designed for 
the professional rather than for the unprofessional 
reader; but the illustrations, nearly five hundred 
in number, with the accompanying descriptions, 
will enable any intelligent person to form some fair 
general idea of what is implied in the word artillery 
as used in modern warfare. 

We have of late had frequent occasion to speak 
of the growing taste for elegant books, which has 
been found to warrant publishers in putting forth 
editions of standard works in a style in which the 
exterior form is worthy of the intrinsic value. The 
foremost place in publications of this class must be 
accorded to the new edition of the works of WiLL1AM 
Makepeace THACKERAY undertaken by Messrs. 
Harper and Brothers. The thre. first volumes con- 
tain Vanity Fair, the work by which Thackeray 
first took his place in the front rank of our imagina- 
tive literature. In respect of ‘ getting up,” includ- 
ing typography, paper, and binding, the edition 
leaves nothing to be desired. Thackeray, a clever 
artist before he had proved himself a great writer, 
illusirated his own works. 
Vaniy Fair are his best. Afterward he was too 
busy with the pen to care much for the pencil. Be- 
sides the seventy and odd “ full-page” pictures which 
are specially noted in the list of illustrations, there 
are twice as many ‘ Initials,” ‘‘ Tail-Pieces,” and 
* Bits,” scattered through the text. Nota few of 
these are among the best of the whole; all have 
been reproduced with rar. fidelity to the original 
drawings, and with the utmost delicacy of execu- 
tion. In an odd little tail-piece, introduced at the 
close of Chapter IX., Thackeray has given, with two 
or three dots and a dozen strokes of the pencil, a por- 
trait of himself quite as true as the picture elaborate- 
ly engraved from Lawrence’s excellent drawing, 
which forms the frontispiece to these volumes. 

Among well “got-up” editions of good books, we 
may mention those put forth by W. J. Widdleton 
of the Poems of Wixnrurop MAcwortH PrRaep, and 
Dr. Doran’s Annals of the English Stage. Praed’s 
Poems of Society, Charades, and Enigmas, though 
they do not belong to a high class in art, are beyond 
question the first of their class. In this sphere he 
was first, with no one who came near enough to him 
to be fairly placed as second.——Dr. Doran, now 
editor of the London Atheneum, who has given a 
genial tone to that once truculent periodical, has in 
his Annals grouped under biographical heads an im- 


mense number of anecdotes of the men and women | 


who have played leading parts on the British stage, 
from the time of Betterton down to that of Edmund 
Kean.—Noteworthy also for its attractive exteri- 
or is the Life of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, trans- 
lated from the German of Lampaptus by WILLIAM 
Lronuarp GAGE (published by F. Leypoldt). Men- 
delssohn, the “ Seraphael” of Elizabeth Shepherd’s 
excellent novel, ‘‘Charles Auchester,” was noted 
not more for his musical genius than for the rare 
beauty and purity of his personal character. ‘* There 
may come a day yet,” wrote Chorley, “when the 
example of Mendelssohn’s life, yet more than of his 
works, may be invoked.” To the enthusiastic sketch 
by the German author, the accomplished translator 
has added brief supplementary sketches by Bene- 
dict, Chorley, Rellstab, Bayard Tayior, Willis, and 
Dwight. 


The illustrations to | 


Method of Philological Study of the English Lan- 
guage, by Francis A. Marcu. This little work 
indicates a great change which must soon take place 
in our courses of liberal education. There was a 
time when the study of Latin and Greek was pur- 
sued for itsown sake. A man then learned the clas- 
sic tongues that he might be able to read Homer and 
Virgil, Demosthenes and Cicero, Horace and Zschy- 
lus, Thucydides and Livy. If one could not read the 
classic tongues he could find nothing worth reading. 


| When in the course of time the literature of the En- 


glish language came in every department to exceed 
in value that of the Greek and Latin, the study of 
| these languages kept its place in our schemes of 
education, but rather as a means of intellectual 
| training than for its own sake. Not one student 
in ten was ever expected to read more than the 
few works comprised in the college course. But 
the teaching of these languages had been reduced 
| toascience. Every line had its comment and ex- 
| planatory note, elucidating its logical and rhetorical 
| character, and explaining every historical allusion 
contained in it. The student who never after read 
a page of his text-book had learned much of the 
philosophy of language and of the manners and cus- 
toms of the Greeks and Romans. If he knew lit- 
tle Latin and Greek, he knew much of the Greeks 
and Latians. Now there is no reason why the study 
| of our own language should not in like manner be 
made a means of discipline and a nucleus for gen- 
| eral information. To accomplish this Mr. March 
has treated certain passages of Bunyan, Milton, and 
| Shakspeare, precisely as others have treated pas- 
sages of Horace, Virgil, and Aschylus. Thus the 
| Introduction to Pilgrim’s Progress contains only 
about one hundred words. There are some four 
thousand words used in the questions upon this pas- 
sage; not a few of them involving a great amount 
of subsidiary reading. The student is expected to 
write an account of the life and works of Bunyan ; 
to tell what famous Englishmen were contemporary 
with him ; todefine an allegory ; to tell what claus- 
es are leading and what dependent; to give gram- 
matical equivalents for different phrases; to show 
what words are direct and what metaphorical ; to 
point out poetical forms; to throw lines which are 
| printed as prose into metrical form, and so on. The 
| opening of Paradise Lost, a scene from Julius Cx- 
sar, one from the Merchant of Venice, two or three 
| stanzas from the Faery Queen, and a passage from 
| the Canterbury Tales, are treated in the same ex- 
| haustive manner. Copious references are supplied, 
| from which the pupil will find the information t: 
| enable him to answer the questions. The student 
who shall have mastered the passages thus treated 
will have undergone an intellectual discipline quite 
as strict as though he had thoroughly mastered as 
| many lines of Homer or Virgil, without having per- 
formed the mere drudgery of committing to mem- 
ory declensions and conjugations and thumbing the 
lexicon. Although the absolute value of classical 
| study is unchanged, its relative value, compared 
| with other departments of discipline and knowl- 
| edge, is greatly diminished; and we believe that 
the critical study of our own living language will, 
for the great body of students, in time supersede 
that of the dead tongues, which will take their 
proper place as special branches of study for those 
whose tastes or professions render them pleasant or 
necessary. This little work of Professor March, 
which should be adopted as a text-book in acad- 
emies and colleges, indicates the mode in which 
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this end is to be gained. (Published by Harper 
and Brothers.) 

Mineralogy and Geology, by WortTHINGTON HooK- 
ER. This is the third volume of the admirable series 
entitled ‘* Science for the School and Family.” Like 
the previous volumes on Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry, it is designed for beginners. Unlike 
many books professing to be ‘‘elementary,” it does 
not presuppose that its readers are already masters 
of the subjects upon which it undertakes to inform 
them; nor does it assume that every reader will 
have time or inclination to devote a lifetime to 
geology. The purpose of the book is to convey to 
the pupil just that information which every well- 
informed person ought to possess; to bring out 
prominently the common geological phenomena 
which any one may observe in his daily walks ; to 
teach “him the exact truth about things of which he 
will be likely to wish to know something ; teaching 
nothing which he must unlearn, should time or in- 
clination induce him to pursue his studies farther. 
This excellent idea has been excellently executed. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

The Culture of the Observing Faculties, by Wan- 
REN Burro, is another effort in the direction of 
the realistic training of children. The author, in 
briefly defining the objects which he had in view, 
and which he has fairly attained, says: ‘If you 
would go hand in hand with genial Nature and 
have children learn easily and much from things 


all around them ; if you would enjoy sensible, ani- | 


mated talks with quick-witted and blithe compan- 
ions; if you would learn much yourselves while 
teaching others, put in practice the suggestions 
of this little book.” (Published by Harper and 
Brothers.) 


The Life and Times of Sir William Johnson, by | 


Wituiam L. Stone. This work was projected 
and partly executed a quarter of a century ago by 
the late William L. Stone, whose life of Brant has 
gained for him an honorable place among our minor 
historians, 
completed the task left unfinished by the death of 
the father. Sir William Johnson, born in Ireland 
in 1715, came to America at the age of twenty- 
three, taking up his residence in the Valley of the 
Mohawk for the purpose of managing estates ac- 
quired there by his uncle, Admiral Sir Peter War- 
ren. 


struggle between the English and the French for 
the supremacy in the region of Central New York. 
His Life and Times thus form an important chapter 
in our colonial history. This has been faithfully 
written by Mr. Stone from a superabundance of 
material collected by his father and himself. 
material might have made five volumes as well as 
two; had it been condensed into one it would have 
been still better. As it stands, the work is a valua- 
ble if not attractive monograph relating to our ante- 
revolutionary history. The general reader will 
think it heavy; the student of history will thank 
the author for the care with which he has gathered 
his facts, and for the amplitude with which he has 
presented them. (Published by J. Munson.) 
Christian's Mistake, by Dixau’ Marta Mvtock, 
is a domestic story every way worthy of the author 
of “John Halifax,” ‘‘Agatha’s Husband,” and 
‘* Mistress and Maid.” It tells how Christian Oak- 
ley, young, beautiful, proud, and poor, who almost 
loved a man handsc- 
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His son, bearing the same name, has | 


He learned the language of the Indians, took | 
for wife the sister of Brant, was formally adopted | 
as a sachem, and acted a prominent part in the | 


This | 











| ried Arnold Grey, a widowed father, middle-aged, 
| and rich, moving in a circle of society above that to 
which his young wife had belonged. Christian’s 
‘* mistake” was two-fold: first, in marrying a man 
whom she did not love, but only respected; and 
secondly, in trying to keep from him the knowledge 
of her former attachment, although he had known 
it from the first. The story begins, where most 
novels end, with the marriage. Its great purpose— 
for it has a purpose—is to combat the false and perni- 
cious doctrine put forth in many places under vague 
and high-sounding phrases, but which in its ultimate 
analysis resolves itself into this: that if a woman 
finds that she does not love her husband she must 
run away from him, for “ affinity,” or as some phrase 
it, “love is the sole morality of marriage.” Miss 
Mulock’s teaching is, that duty is the morality of 
marriage, as of every thing else. She works out 
her doctrine thus: Christian goes to her new home, 
where she finds the two children of her husband, 
and two unmarried women, one the sister of her 
husband, the other the sister of his first wife. All 
receive her coldly, and annoy her with sarcasm and 
covert insult. But she resolves from the first to be 
a true wife; and if she tries to conceal her former 
attachment it is for her husband’s sake. She wins 
the love of her step-children, and finally that of their 
aunts; that of her husband she has had from the 
first; and finds at last that she has come to love 
him with a deep and earnest affection; and so by 
resolute walking in the path of duty finds the great 
reward given sooner or later to all who thus walk. 
The novel, while faultless as a story, is better than 
|}asermon. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
Cape Cod, by Henry D. Tuoreav. This work 
| has all the characteristic excellence of its author: 
| the singularly shrewd and thoughtful observation 
of natural facts, the dry remote humor, and the 
wild intellectual independence, which have made 
Thoreau’s name eminent among naturalists. The 
residents of the Cape must not be offended if they 
and their dwelling-place are treated as if they were 
curious specimens of antediluvian civilization. Tho- 
reau treats his own Concord in the same passionless 
strain. ‘Cape Cod” is the work of a robust, man- 
ly scholar. (Published by Ticknor and Fields.) 
Any game or amusement which gives outdoor 
exercise to females is worthy of zttention on hygienic 
grounds. The game of Croquet has become fairly 
naturalized among us, and we trust that it will be- 
come national, like that of Base-Ball. The laws of 
the game, the implements used in playing it, and all 
other necessary information respecting it are em- 
bodied in a neat and fully illustrated brochure, en- 
titled Croquet, the Laws and Regulations of ihe Game, 
by Joun Jaques. (Published by Williams and Co.) 
| Tony Butler, issued in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ;” 
Luttrell of Arran, by Cuaries Lever; and Uncli 
} 
| 
| 


Silas, by J. 8. Le Fanv, are all readable novels, 
The name of Le Fanu is hardly known in America, 
although he has written some of the best stories that 
have appeared in the ‘Dublin University Maga- 
zine.” Lever, in dedicating his latest work to Jo- 
seph Sheridan Le Fanu, says: ‘‘ He who can write 
such stories as ‘Wylder’s Hand,’ or ‘ Uncle Silas,’ 
| needs no praise of mine; but I can at least say how 
warmly I admire his genius, how heartily I enjoy 
| his genial humor, and how thoroughly I appreciate 
| his right to his second Christian name; and if these 
| be not claims enough for success, let him be assured 
| there are few men can show more.” (Published by 
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Chitar’'s Easy Chair. 


HROUGH the early spring every mind and 
heart were intent upon the wonderful march 
of Sherman. .As a military movement it is one of 
the most remarkable ever known, both for the vigor 
and skill of its execution and the decisiveness of its 
results. Its story when told, even in the most hur- 
ried manner, by those who see with their minds as 
well as their eyes, is intensely interesting, and will 
vet furnish literature and art with a thousand strik- | 
i Macaulay’s New Zealander, who 
stops upon his way to sketch the ruins of London, 
to moralize upon the ancient lairs of bears and bulls 
in Wall Street, need not imagine that we, who are 
contemporary with this great event, are not fully 
aware of its importance and romance. We give 
him notice that we know and value our heroes who | 
live before his Agamemnons. The little skirmishes 
and slight campaigns of the Revolution are already 
paled by the imposing gravity of these modern op- 
erations. The Edinburgh Review already finds in 
the stupendous combinations of United States mili- | 
tary genius the only adequate suggestion of the ex- 
ploits of Wellington and Napoleon. | 
To every American, however, the point of chief | 
pride and interest is that these armies are composed 
of the same stuff as that which fled panic-stricken 
from Bull Run, not yet four years ago! That woe- 
ful Monday! That universal incredulity, horror, 
anguish, shame! It is too dismal to remember! | 
And yet no true American heart composed itself | 
to rest that night without a clear conviction that, | 
despite the dreary tale, Americans were not cow- 
ards, | 
| 
| 


ing suggestions. 


The Easy Chair stopped a day or two afterward 
to see Bourbon. He was not sorry for what had | 
happened. He had no shame There was a sul- | 
len, defiant cheerfulness in his aspect, and a sinister | 
composure in his greeting. 

‘*Good-morning, Mr. Easy Chair!” 

“Good-morning, Mr. Bourbon.” 

‘‘Have you heard from Bull Run, Mr. Easy 
Chair?” 

‘* Yes, I am sorry to say I have. 

Then with a sudden fierceness as if he gloried in 
the disgrace of the American flag: 

‘‘How the rebels didn't run, Sir! how they 
didn’t run, Sir!” and his voice rose into a shrill 
shriek. | 

‘*T never supposed they were cowards,” was the 
reply. But he excitedly continued : 

“Who ran away, Sir? Ha, ha! who ran?” 

—Well, who ran? The men who have marched 
from Chattanooga to Savannah, and from Savannah 
victoriously northward; the men whose ponderous 
tread has shaken to pieces the cause that triumphed 
at Beli Run. Who ran? The men who, undis- 
ciplined, were M‘Dowell’s mob: and, organized, 
are Sherman’s army. 

Without the least malevolence toward England 
we may say it is not surprising that a nation which 
has, under the circumstances of the last four years, 
developed such military resources, should now be 
very politely mentioned. If the war had made us a 
military people, England might well fear. For if 
history had nothing better to do than to repeat her- 
self, there would then be danger of collision between 
us. Or if the war had been what Earl Russell called 
it, a war for empire upon the part of the United 


” 


| pled and devastated. 
| wooed has suddenly bared its terrible face upon its 
| worshipers and burned them to the hone, 


| run!” said Bourben, four years ago. 


States, then England might fear. For in that case 
we should certainly lay hands upon her. 

But the march of Sherman is for peace, not for 
war. The one thing that this country most ardent- 
ly wishes is peace; and when the battles are over 
and the soldiers return, who will wish more drafts 
and heavier taxes? The training given us by the 
war will make peace more secure and more honor- 
able. It will not put us in love with fighting, nor 
any other nation in love with fighting us. 

The marvelous progress of Sherman will have 
another result also. It has carried the perils and 
desolation of war through the very heart of the sec- 
tion that began the war. The remotest plantations, 
which had not dreamed that by any chance the 
sound or sight of an army would disturb their re- 
pose, have been overrun with troops and left tram- 
The war which was gayly 


It will 
be long and long before they court its withering 
embrace again. The men who recoiled before the 


| plantations at Bull Run uj; on the border, have now 


penetrated the interior and taught the plantations 
at home what war truly is. ‘ How they didn't 
Does he re- 
member the words that were so cruel in those dark 


5 


days? 

Ir seems so long ago since we all laughed over 
Pickwick that it is not easy to believe that the au 
thor of Pickwick is by no means an old man, and, 
with undiminisiied power, is writing ‘‘Our Mutual 
Friend.” 

It is undeniable that he is still easily master. 
We may say that he is extravagant, unnatural, sen- 
timental, uneven ; that he can not describe ** soci- 
ety” without caricaturing it at every touch, that he 
is melodramatic, and imitates himself. We may 
say indeed what we will, but when we have found 
all our faults we must gratefully acknowledge the 
opulent and refreshing genius. Even in his stories 
which are thought to be least satisfactory, ‘* Little 
Dorrit,” for instance, there are characters and crea- 
tions which become a part of current life and litera- 
ture. The Circumlocution Office, in which the art 
of how not to do it was practiced and perfected, 1s 


| so familiar as to have become necessary, if we would 


express in one picturesque phrase the infinite vexa- 
tious delays of the official service of Government. 


| The description of the Marshalsea prison and th 


life there, in ‘* Little Dorrit,” is a completed picture 
of which the prison scenes in Pickwick are merely 
studies; and in the same novel there is that tender 
chapter, ‘* Nobody's Disappearance,” one of the most 
exquisitely simple and touching love passages in our 
literature. 

But it is in the felicitous oddity of his conceits, 
and in a certain power of investing the most famil- 
iar objects with romance, that Dickens is without 
arival. Thus in “Our Mutual Friend” there is a 
young woman in London who is a dwarf, and who 
makes dolls’ dresses. ‘‘Miss Jenny Wren, Dolls’ 
Dress-maker. Dolls attended at their own resi- 
dences.” In a vein of the most airy and felicitous 
humor we are told how she makes the great ladies 
try the dresses on. ‘‘ Bless you, godmother.” said 
Miss Wren, ‘‘ I have to scud about town at all hours. 
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If it was only sitting at my bench, cutting-out and 
sewing, it would be comparatively easy work ; but 
it’s the trying-on by the great ladies that takes it | 
out of me.” And then she goes on to relate how 
the trying-on is achieved, There is some grand 
day in the Park, or a Drawing-Room, or a Show, 
or a Féte, or whatever it may be. Miss Wren 
squeezes among the crowd, and looks about her. 
Presently she sees some great lady very superbly 
dressed in the highest fashion. Jenny carefully 
studies her. She observes the material, the shape, 
the change from the last fashion. Then she scamp- 
ers home and cuts accordingly, and runs back again 
on the next occasion to compare her work with her 
model. 

“There was Lady Belinda Whitrose,” says Miss 
Jenny Wren, ‘‘I made her do double duty in one 
night. I said, when she came out of the carriage, 
* You'll do, my dear!’ and I ran straight home and 
cut her out and basted her. Back I came again, and 
waited behind the men that called the carriages. | 
Very bad night too. At last, ‘ Lady Belinda Whit- 
rose’s carriage! Lady Belinda Whitrose coming 
down!’ And I made her try on—oh! and take 
pains about it, too—before she got seated. That's 
Lady Belinda hanging up by the waist, much too 
near the gaslight for a wax one, with her toes 
turned in.” ‘The delightful grotesqueness of such 
a conceit is entirely peculiar to the humor of Dick- | 
ens. 

So he has a magical touch of romance in describ- 
ing the most commonplace objects and scenes, This 
is shown in ‘*Our Mutual Friend,” by his treat- 
ment of the river life along the Thames, in London. 
An ordinary sailor’s porter-house ; the boats upon 
the water; the shipping, the wharves, the bridges, 
the steamers, the fog, the doubtful river-side peo- 
ple—all that is most familiar to a Londoner, or to 
any modern man in a modern city near the waier, 
becomes as romantic and poetic under his touch as 
the Rialto or the Grand Canal in a moonlight of 
the Middle Ages. And it is the London Thames 
and the London street of to-day with which he 
deals. It would be a cunning hand that could make 
South Street, and the Fulton Market, and West 
Street, and the oyster boats at the foot of Canal 
Street, weird and fascinating and solemn, bewitch- 
ing them into a spectral reality, as Dickens does 
the banks of the Thames. Other English novelists 
deseribe the Club, and the Park, and the Ball-room, 
as we all know and see them, Life at an English 
country-house, too, is often and faithfully depicted. 
But it is done with no spell of imagination—none of 
that poetic glamour, in which the familiar fact does 
not cease to be real, while it is curiously strange 
and remote and enchanted. The dull, damp ob- 
security of a misty night by the water-side—the 
lights gleaming through the moisture—the men 
moving about—and all the rest, are as exact as the 
photograph, but a certain vague impressiveness and 
mystery are shed over them, as in Turner's pictures 
upon the Alps, or in Doré’s drawings upon a street 
or a house 

A striking single illustration of this power is in 
the description of the house of Mrs, Clennham in 
‘** Little Dorrit.” It is like a hundred other old 
houses in London; but its mystery, its dreariness, 
its terror, become at length so impressive, although 
the feeling is most subtly and unconsciously con- 
veyed, that when Blandois at last sits saucily in the 
window smoking and singing, with his Mephisto- 
phelian mustache jeeringly curling upward, the im- 


agination is entirely captive, and is relieved wh: n 
the old shell collapses and crumbles away. A Jit- 
tle thought will perhaps reveal a very curious and 
interesting resemblance in many points between 
the genius of Dickens and that of Gustave Doré. 

There are many good novels now publishing, but 
whatever you omit we advise you to read “Our 
Mutual Friend.” 


Ir Horace Walpole were living he would delight 
in the illustrious addition to his catalogue of royal 
and noble authors of the greatest of living emyx rors 
writing of the greatest of the dead: ‘Caius Julius 
Cesar, the greatest name in history,” says Merivale. 
The ‘‘ History,” written by the French Emperor, is 
an effort co preach the gospel of success: to show 
that a man of might is, in some sense, a Messiah, 
and to establish beyond all cavil, as one of the Lon- 
don critics humorously says, that chickens were 
made for foxes. 

The history is carefully and accurately written. 
Its delineations of character are vivid and pictur- 
esque, and executed with unexpected literary art 
The reflections are sometimes shrewd, sometimes 
puerile, often vague and of a French sentimental 
grandiloquence. But the wide experience of Louis 
Napoleon has sharpened his wits, and his reflections 
upon the conduct of men in great emergencies are 


well worth pondering. His own career is more ro- 


| mantic than that of Cesar, or any of the characters 


he describes, while Cesar’s faith in himself and his 
purpose could not have surpassed Louis Napoleon's 
confidence in his star. Of all nations the French 
are most sensitive to ridicule, and of all living men 
Louis Napoleon was the rnost ridiculous after his 
performance at Strasbours: and Boulogne. Yet de- 
spite of the double ridicule, he quietly persevered, 
his star ascended, and France is proud of him to-day 
as her Emperor. 

In 1849 the debate took place in the French Re- 
publican Assembly, whether Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte should be allowed to return to France. It 
was in the days when this Easy Chair rolled along 
the Boulevards and planted itself at the doors of 
cafés upon the pleasant pavement. The debate was 
interesting and exciting, and lay chiefly between 
the moderate and radical Republicans. ‘If we suf- 
fer him to return,” said the latter, ‘‘ his mere name, 
whatever his character and purpose, will set France 
by the ears. In a time of civil tumult the presence 
of a Bonaparte in Paris will create a party in spite 
of himself. While he is elsewhere we are safe. Be- 
sides, he is known only as a pretender to the throne. 
Has he ever renounced his aspirations? Can we 
even justly confide in his intention to renounce them 
if he finds himself hurried by events toward a crown ? 
There are risks, there are palpable dangers if he re- 
turns. There is no risk if he remains absent. 1s 
France to-day in a condition to take risks ?” 

Such were the arguments passionately urged by 
the orators of ‘‘the Mountain” of 48. Lamartine 
replied to them; Lamartine, then at the height of 
his exaltation, a dreamer directing a revolution. 
Yet France and civilization owe Lamartine an eter- 
nal debt of gratitude. For the few months that he 
was in power he used that power to pacify France 
and to conciliate the world. When he stood at the 
Hotel de Ville, and with a proud and inspiring elo- 
quence recalled the mob of Paris to the noblest 
memories of the nation and saved the tri-color to 
France, he did a work for which France ought to 
have made him her care forever, and not have suf- 
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fered the man who had as truly saved the country 
as ever Cicero saved Rome to beg his bread in for- 
eign lands by soliciting subscriptions to his works. 
French history will show among her public men 
many names of higher executive ability, of the 
genius of permanent command, but none which are 
associated with purer patriotism or vital service 
than Lamartine. 

He it was who replied to the objections and ad- 
vocated the return of Louis Napoleon. *‘ France,’ 
he said, with lofty declamation, ‘‘is noble, is just, 
is forgiving. In this great hour France has no 
need to remember offenses nor to anticipate harm. 
The people, confiding in themselves and their noble 
purpose, are generous and heroic. The people, with 
their republican instincts, are stronger than the tra- 
ditional idea of Boraparte, or of Bourbon. They 
do not fear. There is no man who can make them 
tremble. Least of all this man, Louis Bonaparte. 
Has he given France occasion to fear him? Is he 
an imposing figure? Does majestic, magnanimous 
France dread the hero of Boulogne? No: let him 
return. He will be lost among his fellow-citizens. 
He will cease to have the importance of a political 
exile. If he tries to seduce Frenchmen from alle- 
giance to their own liberty, he will be overwhelmed 
by the indignation of a great, a just, an honorable 
people.” 


Lamartine did not indeed say one of these words, | 


but every word he said meant precisely this. Pub- 
lic opinion seconded him. ‘‘ Why,” said the cafés, 
“make a somebody out of nobody? Who is this 
Louis Napoleon? A heavy, dull booby; son of 
Hortense and a Dutch admiral, who, because his 
name is Bonaparte, has played the part of the frog 
to the ox, and is the laughing-stock of mankind. 


It is an insult to speak as if France could fear him. 


He could not make trouble if he tried. Don't, for 
Heaven's sake, dignify and distinguish him by vot- 
ing him dangerous to the Republic.” 

So the duJl man returned to France. In a short 
time he appeared in the Chamber asa representative. 


That was'a significant indication of the power of his | 
It showed to every body, what nobody had | 


name. 
denied, that the name was still a charm. ‘“ But 
of what use is a magic key to him who does not 
know how to use it?” said the cafés. ‘‘ If he were 
an able man he might become dangerous, because 
he now sees the practical proof of the value of his 
name. But this heavy-eyed, stolid Franco-Dutch- 
man can not use his own power.” 

Louis Napoleon had the genius of silence then as 
now. He made no striking impression in the As- 
sembly. Hegleaned toward the popular side, but 
was not a leader. But very soon after his return 
it was evident. to every shrewd observer that there 
was a new element in the political combinations, 
and that its scope was incalculable. The election 
of President followed. On the one side the sincere 
republican, General Cavaignac; on the other the 
silent, shadowy, mysterious Louis Bonaparte. Ca- 
vaignae was known only by his liberal antecedents, 
his military skill, his lofty, simple character, and 
his fidelity to the republic. Louis Bonaparte was 
known solely as an aspirant to the throne. France 
elected him,-and thereby chose the empire. The 
eicetion showed that the Napoleon prestige was 
stronger in France than the wish of public liberty 
or of popular government. On the day of his in- 
auguration President Bonaparte rode through the 
city in the military procession. The excitement 
was intense. Paris thronged the streets and hov- 
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ered at the windows. It was adream. Here was 
the city adorned and shouting. 1814 was undone 
Waterloo was avenged. That passive figure upon 
which all eyes are bent, and which sits the proud 
horse well, is a Bonaparte. This day is more than 
the return from Elba; it is the return from St. Hel- 
ena; and as the splendid pageant swept by a point 
in the Champs Elysées, where the Easy Chair was 
standing, he heard from two invalid veterans of the 
great Emperor who stood beside him the irrepress- 
ible cry, ‘Vive ( Empereur !” 

Louis Napoleon fully comprehended the meaning 
of his election. It was upon that perception he re- 
lied in the coup d'état. Nobody, and especially no 
Frenchman, had a right to be surprised when it was 
found that Louis Napoleon was driving after the 
reins had been put into hishands. France submit- 
ted to the empire she had invoked. ‘To speak of 
the President as violating his oath was idle; for re- 
publican France forswore herself when she elected 
him. She invited him to perjure himself, and she 
acquiesces in his perjury. 

The Emperor's “ History of Julius Cesar” is a 
declaration of his political philosophy ; and it is a 
very old and very unsatisfactory one. Men of 
great executive genius, he says, ere born to rule 
other men, and other men ought to submit. What 
are called crimes in such Heaven-appointed rulers 
are merely the severities necessary to destroy op- 
position to their rule. If people would only sub- 
mit to them there would be no trouble. The proof 
that they are meant to rule is found in the charac- 
ter of the governments they establish. In which 
case, says an acute French critic of the History, 
Nero, Caligula, Domitian, Vitellius, prove that Au- 
gustus was a divinely-commissioned governor. It 


| is very clear that, if the success of Cesarism over 


the republic proves that it was right, the culmina- 
tion of imperialism in revolting tyranny, ruin, aud 
anarchy proves that it was wrong. In fact, the 
generalization is impossible. It may be very true 
that Julius Casar was the most available and the 
wisest governor for Rome when he ascended to pow- 
er, but it can not follow that his system adminis- 
tered by any successor was necessarily the best. 


| A great man, in a certain sense, justifies himself. 


Oliver Cromwell did that. But when Richard came 
Oliver could not helphim. ‘The fatal defect of tlis 
theory of great men is that the true point of inter- 
est in historical development is not men, but man. 
That is the truth which was practically announced 
in the world almost simultaneously with the career 
of Cesar. The pagan system, of which Alexander, 
Cesar, and Napoleon were the illustrations that the 
imperial historian cites, regards primarily the in- 
terests of certain men, and is selfish, The Chris- 
tian system seeks the welfare of mankind, and is 
fraternal and charitable. Privilege, aristocracy, 
and despotism spring from the first. Popular gov- 
ernment and absolute equality before the laws from 
the last. 

Louis Napoleon’s portrait of Julius Cesar, al- 
though it is very vivid, adds nothing to the previ- 
ous impression of that extraordinary man; and his 
‘“‘improvement” of Cesar’s life is not novel, al- 
though it has peculiar interest as the work ef an 
Emperor. We would not wish to trifle profanely 
with the sacredness of the Imperial Majesty ot 
France, but thinking of the silent Louis Bonaparte 
of twenty years ago smoking and playing billiards 
in Leicester Square in London, and of the present 


| genius of the Tuileries extolling Cesar, it is impos- 
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sible not to think also of a successful gentleman of 
the road publishing with appropriate reflections the 
History of Mr. Jonatnan Wild the Great. 


Tue name of Jean Léon Gerome is probably not 
familiar to a great many of our readers, but possi- 
bly some of his pictures may be better known to 


them, for he is one of the most conspicuous of living | 
French artists, and some of his most characteristic | 
works have been exhibited at Goupil’s Gallery in | 


the city of New York. They have been criticised 
with great cure and thoughtfulness by many of the 
brethren of the daily press, and are well worthy the 
attention and study of every body. The three most 
familiar by photographs are the Duel after the Mask- 
ed Ball, the Death of Cesar, and the Gladiators sa- 
luting the Emperor in the Coliseum as they go to 
death. 

All three of these works, although the Death of 
Cesar has been seen here, are known to us chiefly 
in the comparatively small reproductions. They 
immediately impress every spectator with a double 
feeling—first, a sense of horror at the tragedy, and 
then the utmost admiration of the technical skill 
with which they are executed. In the Duel after 
the Masked Ball two Pierrots—the conventional 
clowns of the French carnival—have rushed from 
the opera-house to the Bois de Boulogne, and there 
in the chill, gray, foggy morning they fight with 
swords, and one has fallen. The ghastly contrast 
between the masquerading dress and the mortal 
combat, and the subtler contrast suggested between 
the scene of brilliant gayety and frivolity they have 
just left, and the cold, sullen gloom of wintry day- 
break and the death-wound—these are the first ex- 
pression, and the firmness, the force, the delicacy, 
and vivid reality of representation are the second. 

In the Death of Cesar the deed is accomplished. 
The tumultuous throng of Senators is retiring in the 
middle distance from the Senate House. The throne 
is overturned, and Julius Cesar lies dead, stretched 
upon the floor. Opposite his body are the solemn 
ranges of the empty seats of the Senators. The 
solemnity of this picture is startling. The vastness 
and solitude of the hall; the terror of the empty 
seats; the evident horror of the withdrawing crowd 
at their own deed, not one daring to look back upon 
the dead Caesar; and the awful motionless arm of 
the imperial figure, lying there like the corpse of 
Rome itself, can not be forgotten. It is a work 
of remarkable imagination, and of masterly sim- 
plicity and grandeur. 

The third picture is that of the Gladiators going 
to death. The mighty Coliseum swarming to the 
roof with the eager and cruel Roman mob, a soft, 
vast, luminous distance is the back-ground of a 
group of noble barbaric forms who lift their shields 
and salute the beast Vitellius, who looks stolidly 
down upon them from his purple seat—Hail Cesar ! 
the doomed salute thee! It is pure tragedy: and 
he is very dull who does not see in it the contem- 
porary criticism of common sense upon “ The His- 
tory of Julius Cesar.” 

These three works show a creative imagination 
such as no other modern French painter displays. 
Couture painted one great picture, ‘‘ The Decadence 
of the Romans ;” but the characteristic of Vernet, 
of Delacroix, of Delarcche was technical skill. 
Ary Scheffer has an exquisite sentimentality ; Diaz, 
certain marvelous effects of color; Troyon has a 
tender and poetic feeling; Rosa Bonheur, a won- 
derful eye and hand in a special department ; Fran- 


| gais, Lambinet, Couturier, Meissonier, Fichel, Frire, 
| and others, great felicity of detail. They are all 
| excellent and delightful artists. But without de- 
| preciating them in any point of their undisputed su- 
| periority, a high or poetic imagination will scarcely 
| be claimed for any of them. But that imagination 
the painter of the Death of Cesar and of the Gladi- 
ators certainly has. It will not be easy hereafter 
to read of the Coliseum and its sarguinary scenes, 
or of the fall of the great Roman, without a con- 
sciousness that the effect of each is heightened to 
| the mind by these pictures. They ait henceforth 
a part of that history, as Ophelia’s song is part of 
St. Valentine’s day. 

That it is not the highest imagination in art is 
very clear, and we are very far from saying that 
Gerome is one of the great artists of the world. In 
all these works of which we speak he follows most 
French artists in pointing events. But his superi- 
ority is that he paints them not only exactly but 
imaginatively: the imagination revealing itself in 
the choice as well as in the treatment. “It is 
manifest,” says a thoughtful critic in the Evening 
Post, “that the greatness of Gerome is not the 
greatness that has made the world echo the names 
of Titian, of Angelo, of Veronese; for he has not 
the largeness and splendor of style of the last, the 
grandeur of the second, nor the richness of the first.” 
This is true, but is it nat like saying that Gray, or 
Burns, or Tennyson are not like Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, and Spenser? Does it follow that Gerome is 
not a great artist because his greatness is neither of 
the kind nor the degree of the greatest masters ? 

This remark was made, indeed, in speaking of 
the last work of Gerome’s v hich has been exhibited 
here—the original painting itself—of the Almee or 
Egyptian dancing girl. This picture belongs to 
another group of his works, in which the object is 
an exact realism—a kind of idealized photographic 
reproduction of the fact. In other words, as a critic 
in the World says of them, they are studies. In- 
deed, all such works are studies however carefully 
elaborated. The Candaules, of which we have seen 
only the engraving, and the “ Prayer on the Desert,” 
and the “Egyptian Butcher,” of which the origi- 
nals are in the Goupil Gallery, are of this kind. 
The two last represent characteristic incidents and 
figures with perfect fidelity. The butcher is like 
any butcher boy in Cairo, and is painted with a de- 
lightful knowledge and confidence; but its sole 
value is the skill with which it is done. The 
“Prayer on the Desert” is interesting from the 
elaborate and vivid detail of a picturesque scene. 
The gréat expanse of the desert overgvhich stretch- 
es far and far away the line of a caravan, the wall 
of sand-mountains along the horizon, and the erect 
figure of the Arab who has left the caravan and 
stands upon his cloak praying, the whole flooded 
with the full sunshine of the desert, make what is 
like an Oriental ballad, in which every accessory is 
earefully studied and wonderfully reproduced, 

But of all such works the Almee is the most in- 
teresting. The scene and the figures are so exact 
to nature that whoever has been in Egypt will think, 
as he looks at the picture, that he remembers the 
identical café, and Arnaouts, and the old man and wo- 
man with the ‘* tar” and “ rabab,” a kind of violin and 
tambourine, and the luxuriant Ghazeeyeh herself, 
for so Mr. Lane tells us that we must call the dan- 
cing girls. The vigor, the richness, and the beauty 
of this picture are very remarkable. The flesh 
| painting is masterly. The details, as of the orna- 
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ments upon the dancer's arms, the fringes of the 
Arnaouts’ head-dresses, and the effects of blue sky 
and sunshine through the lattice-work, are truly 
exquisite. Such a woman as Gerome has here rep- 
resented is of the most abandoned class in Egypt, but 
Mr. Lane does not hesitate to say that they are the 
finest women in the country. This truth will save 
Gerome from the suspicion of representing the 
dancer, for the sake of effect, more finely formed 
than such a woman would be. She looks the very 
genius of sensual delight, an impression which is 
deepened by the squalor of the scene, the dull bru- 
tishness of the musicians, the gleeful applause of 
the black soldier, and the cruel, sullen gaze of the 
Arnaouts, The work has exactly the moral of the 
actual scene. It is a full revelation of the social 
state of the country. The condition of women is 
the test of civilization, and that of the East does not 
transcend this. She is the Mohammedan woman. 
Raphael's Madonna di Sisto is the Christian woman. 
Is a work entirely useless which gives such emphia- 
sis to the difference? We do not suppose that 
Gerome had any such intention in painting the pic- 


ture, but the significance of every actual scene inevi- | 


tably reappears in its skillful representation whether 
the artist was conscious of it or not. 

Such pictures as these of Gerome’s merely realistic 
style are of the greatest use to all students, for they 
show the value of the most careful and conscientious 
detail. Breadth, foree, movement, are not gained 
by obscurity, by vagueness, by rapidity, in painting 
more than in literature. Nature is an infinite series 
of details, and in reproducing her there are no short 
euts to her effects. The hasty charcoal lines of 
Michae] Angelo are full of expression, but only be- 
cause Michael Angelo was the absolute master of 
drawing. One sweep of Turner's brush, the critic 
of the Post tells us, was, sometimes, according to 
Ruskin, more effective than the untiring manipula- 
tion of days. But it was the untiring manipula- 
tion of days alone that gave Turner's brush that 
power, 
industry as these pictures of Gerome’s show, that 
great talent and great genius secure their fame and 
their influence. 

We would gladly linger longer and chat more be- 
fore these works, but the doors of the new hall of 
the National Academy are opening as we write. 
The artists are “at home;” and the Easy Chair, 
with ali his brethren, is ready to begin his fee, faw, 
fum. He smells the blood and will have some! 


* Otp Stock” complains that the Easy Chair, in | 


the March Number, winks at the ‘‘ small crime and 


evasion” of Mr. A. and Mr. B., who exchanged their | 


tickets upon a certain evening train. It was be- 


tween Springfield and Boston. The conductor would | 


not stop the train for a through passenger from Al- 


bany to Boston, but he would do it for one from New 
York, and Mr. A., knowing this unjustifiable whim | 


of the conductor, exchanged his Albany ticket with 
that of Mr. B. from New York, and would have 
been put off at the point nearest*his home, but that 
somebody told the conductor, who thereupon told 
Mr. A., that he had discovered the trick, and re- 
fused to stop, whereby nobody gained any thing, 
and Mr. A. was delayed for some hours or for a 
whole night in reaching his home. 

**Old Stock” insists that Mr. A. did really tell a 
lie when he offered his ticket from New York in- 
stead of Albany, and that if such moral obliquities 
are condoned by Easy Chairs and other censors, 


It is by such patient study, such undaunted | 
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‘‘our few existing: ideas of moral right and wrong” 
will be obliterated. but now let us ask frankly— 
is our moral condition in more danger from the ex- 
change of tickets or from the ‘‘ smartness” which 
tells the conductor and keeps a man away from his 
home? If there were any reason in the conductor’s 
| whim, the whole case would be different. The 
question is whether there be any harm in outwitting 
a whim which is of advantage to nobody by a strat- 
agem which injures nobody. Of course, if one of 
the innocent strategists is forced to say what is not 
| true, it is a pity; but there is no bad intention to 
| deceive. It is not a malignant falsehood nor an 
| immorality. It is no more a moral offense than it 
| would be if ‘ Old Stock,” in replying to an invita- 
| tion which he was glad to escape, should say that 
| he ‘regretted he could not accept.” 

Therefore the Easy Chair must persist that the 
exposure of the innocent plet with the disagreeable 
consequences of the exposure did show a mean spirit, 
and that a good-humored winking at the outwitting 
of the conductor would have been courteous and 
pleasant, if not so ‘‘smart.” That our morals are 
in danger from such harmless little conspiracies to 
| thwart the disagreeable exercises of small power is 

something that the Easy Chair can not see; and he 
remains of opinion that, under the circumstances, 
| Mr. A. and Mr. B. were ‘‘ free of censure.” 


Editor's Drawer. 


FRIEND who is out in the ‘‘Oil-can” sends 
the three following : 

Some years ago there lived in Central Pennsyl- 
vania a quite talented lawyer named W. Van G ’ 
who, from his frequent pleadings at the ** public 
bar,’’ was sometimes unfitted for his legal duties, 
yet in his worst conditions never lost sight of the 
fact that he belonged to that honored fraternity. 
| On returning home one night, after having been 
‘*hand and glass” with some of the ** stars,” he was 
| met at the door by his wife, who accosted him with, 
| Van G——, you're drunk!” Assucaing a some- 
| what lawyer-like yet quizzical expression, he re- 
| plied, ‘‘ Mrs. Van G . | beg your Honor’s par- 
| don, but that is a question which admits of argu- 
| ment.” 


! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Tost acquainted with Pennsylvania politics 
have no doubt heard of Morrow B. L——, the Sen- 
ator from the northwest. Two years ago, when the 
State Senate was a tie in politics, by reason of the 
detention of the noble Major Harry White in a 
Southern prison, and when they had endeavored 
for a long time to effect an organization, but with- 
out success, Senator L—— was on the Chicago and 
Fort Wayne Road, when an accident occurred which 
precipitated from the car and considerably stupefied 
him. On being approached by his friends his first 
| exclamation was, ‘* Well, 'mdead! Now the Dem- 

ocrats ean organize the Pennsylvania Senate with 
| perfect impunity.” 


| 


A sHorT time ago you published an anecdote 
in which a man named Ross figured as one of the 
characters. Ross has lately ‘“‘ wrapped his mantle” 
about him and <ieparted to the shades, and was hon- 
ored with an obituary—‘‘ He was an honest man 
and a good violinist.” Some days ago a friend of 
the writer's was passing the farm of the departed in 
company with a man who uses big words, when my 
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friend was somewhat amused at being informed that 
it was “ Ross’s deceased place” they were passing. 


In the palmy days of the town of Steubenville, 
‘Ohio, boasting of its score of factories and the celeb- 
rity of its legal talent, no two individuals divided 
a greater share of public attention than one Davy 
Gay and Tommy Tolland. These illustrious men 
were disciples of St. Crispin—that is, cordwainers 
or shoemakers. Thither did big and little go fox 
measurement of their understandings. Gay was at 
ene time a leader in a popular church, and Tolland 
in another ; but they sadly fell from grace in course 
of time, and took to drinking so pertinaciously that, 
besides the danger of losing their own souls, they 
wete almost incapable of mending or making better 
the soles of others. 

Gay and Tolland were generally seen together 
after nightfall in the neighborhood of the grocer- 
ies, their sole business being to drink. One night 
the two had left a well-known haunt. Gay was 
stripped, having spent his all; but he knew that 
Tolland had one solitary sixpence, which was good 
for two drinks, and he was determined to have a 
drink at the cost of his friend. Davy proposed to 
Tommy that each should compose, on the spot, two 
lines ;-the one which should rhyme the best to be 
treated by the other. .Tolland agreed to it. So Gay 
essayed to commence, ane got rid of the following: 

“Here's Davy Gay 
To this day.” 
Tolland was so much’ struck by the beauty of Gay's 
effort that it was some time before he. could collect 
his thoughts and produce the following lines : 
“Here's Tommy Tolland 
To this day too.” 

Davy was highly elated, and called on Tolland 
to treat, as the victory was his. Tolland wonld not 
or could not seé it, when a young man passirig. by 
was consulted on the subject, and décided in favor 
of Gay. The young man who was the arbiter on 
the momentous question is now a distinguished di- 
vine, an honor to the town of his birth, and a shin- 
ing light in the Chutch. 


w incident in the youth of Viee-Admiral Farra- 

gut is furnishéd by a correspondent of the Drawer’: 
During the war of 1812 the British man-of-war 
Plantagenet, 74, fell in with our cruiser, the Presi- 


dent, off Charleston, South Carolina. The President 
being mueh inferior to the P/antagénet both in men 
and guns, her commander did not think it right to 
risk a battle with the Englishman, and so he crowd- 
ed all sail to escape her by running intothe barber. 
This, of course, encouraged thé Plantagenet to chase. 
The wind being fair, both ships were soon rapidly 
nearing the bar. The commander of the President 
knew that the Englishman drew too much water to 
get in, and felt confident that his ship could, if the 
tide served. Just as he had maJs up his mind to 
run boldly in the wind died away, leaving both 
ships nearly becalmed. almost within gunshot. of 
each other. Then while trying to coax enough wind 





into his sails to carry his ship to the bar, the Amer- 
ican determined to send Midshipman Farragut in a | 
boat to sound-the channel, The boat was called | 
away, and left the ship with little Farragut, then | 
about fifteen years old, seated grimly in the stern, | 
with his hand on his sword and his eye on the bar. | 

Imagine the little fellow’s consternation when, | 
looking back, he saw his ship making all sail toward | 
the Plantagenet with a freshening breeze, while he | 
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could distinctly hear the call to quarters. The wing 
had shifted and grown quite fresh, cutting the Pres. 
ident off from all chance of getting into Charleston 
harbor, and her captain at once determined to attack 
the Englishman boldly. And thus it happened that 
the little midshipman Farragut stood stamping his 
tiny feet in a rage of disappointment, while the 
President sailed away from him to fight the Plania- 
genet. ‘I'll be on board to fight the Plantagenet 
yet!” quoth Farragut—‘I will, I will! Set the 
sails, men! Be alive—be alive! Don’t stand with 
your mouths open!” ‘ Please, Sir,” said the cock- 
swain, ‘* this boat is very crank, Sir, and the breeze 
is fresh, Sir. I know she'll go over if we do.” 
‘* Set the sail!” cried Farragut; ‘‘ I'll be on board 
before that ship takes the Plantagenet, or drown you 
all!” The sail was set, and the little boat began to 
plow through the water. Said Farragut, ‘‘ Wet the 
sail, men, and don’t lose an inch! What fine fat 
hams and pet pigs those Englishmen have; a good 
time we'll have to-morrow in our mess! We'll take 
this fellow before night!”—and he handled his 
sword. Just then a squall struck the boat, and into 
the water went Midshipman Farragut with his 
boat’s-crew. ‘‘Ob! what will the Captain say to 
me for upsetting the boat and losing the oars and 
tackle ; and I’ve lost the fight too!” cried Farragut, 
as his-head came up out of the water. He began 
to sneeze the salt-water out of his eyes and nose, 
as he looked round at the men’s heads popping up. 
one by one, out of the waves. “ It’s bad enough to 
lose the tackle; and now you've not only lost the 
fight for me, but you want to drown yourselves too. 
ll kill the first man that dares to drown!” and lit- 
tle Farragut sputtered and scolded away at the men 
to keep afloat, votil they all got on the bottom of 
his boat, where he bewailed his sad fate in missing 
the action. 

The result, however, was different from what 
every one expected. When the captain of the 
Plantagenet saw that the President intended to fight 
him he suddenly changed his course, and absolutely 
ran away, much to the satisfaction of all, partivularly 
Farragut, who was picked off of the bottom of his 
boat in a short time, wet and disconsolate. The 
Englishman, it was afterward discovered, had de- 
tlined{ to fight because his men were in a state of 
mutiny; and upon his arsival at home a Court of 
Inquiry justified him. 


In the year 1720 a sect arose in New London, 
Connecticut, called, from their leader, ‘* Rogerenes.” 
Many anecdotes are related concerning them, one 
of which is the following: Among other violations 
of law and order by the ‘‘ Rogerenes,” they took to 
themselves wives without complying with the re- 
quirements/of law and decency. - One day, as Goy- 
ernor Saltonstall was sitting in his room smoking 
his pipe, a manby the name of Gorton came in with 
a woman, and, addressing the Governor, said : 

‘Sir, I have married.this woman, and that, too, 
without the authority of your magistrates and min- 
isters.” 

The Governor turned round, took the pipe from 
his mouth, and in a’stern voice said, ‘*‘ Gorton; haye 
you taken this woman for your wife ?” 

Gorton replied, ‘* Yes; I have.” 

The Governor tupned to the woman, and inquired, 
‘*Madam, have you taken this man for your hus- 
band ?” 

She replied, ‘‘ Indeed, Sir, I have.” 

‘* Well, then,” said the Governor, “ by authority 
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of, and according to the laws of Connecticut, I pro- 
nounce you lawfully wedded, husband and wife !” 

Gorton was astonished, and, after a pause, replied, 
‘Thou art a cunning creature !” 





Ox a monument in the ancient burying-ground 
on the banks of the Connecticut River, at Middle- 
town, laid out in 1650, is the following inscription : 

‘Here is interred the mortal remains of Dr. John Os- 
porn.— 48k nothing further, traveler; nothing better can 
be said, nor nothing shorter. Ob. 31st May, At. 40.— 
Life how short; Eternity how long.” 





In England the death of John Anvil, blacksmith, 
occasioned the following epitaph : 

My sledge and hammer lie reclin'd; 

My bellows too have lost their wind: 

My fire's extinct, my forge decay'd; 

My vice is in the dust all laid; 

My coal is spent, my iron gone, 

My nails are drove, my work is done. 





I GIvE you a reminiscence of our first assault 
upon Vicksburg : 

Early in the engagement, when the rebels had 
just fairl¥ opened upon the Second Division, and 
Battery B, Second Ilinois Light Artillery, had begun 
to answer shell for shell, General D. Stuart, who is 
very short-sighted, rode up to the forge of ‘‘ B,” 
which was standing some distance in the rear of our 
thundering guns, and called out, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
get this piece into position and answer the rebels? 
They'll shell us out directly !” 

The Dutch smith, standing near, replied, ‘‘ Well, 
Sheneral, me has noting to schute mit te blacksmit 
shop but hos-schoes !”” 

The infantry support roared, and the ‘‘ Sheneral’s” 
duties called him to another part of the field very 
suddenly. 


A BURLESQUE. 
IN IMITATION OF ‘* ENCHANTED PASTORAL.” 
‘Twas morning, and Mary arose, 
Her stockings and garters put on; 
Instinctively follow’d her nose, 
And walk’d with her back to the sun. 


She smil’d and the woods were illum'd, 
She sigh’d and the vales were depress‘d ; 

She breath'd and the air was perfum'd, 
She frown'd and saw nature distress'd. 


She nodded—the trees nodded too, 

She murmur'd,-and so did the rill; 
She wept, and the evening dew 

Feil in tears on the neighboring hill. 


She stept and fair flow’rs sprang up, 
She blush'd and he rose look'd more red; 
She was hungry—she went home and supp'd, 
She was tir’d—and so went to bed. 





Tue mistakes of our colored brethren are some- 
times rather ridiculous. Lieutenant , of the 
Fifth United States Artillery, has a servant called 
George. George is a round-shouldered, well-shaped 
plump little darkey, and since the blessing of edu- 
cation has been extended to his race has become a 
profound adept in the formation of polysyllables. 

Among other goods and chattels possessed by the 
Lieutenant is a pair of boots, which, alas! like many 
other articles now seen in camp, are somewhat the 
worse for wear. One day it was deemed advisable 
that the boots should receive a slight rubbing pre- 





vious to guard mount, and George was accordingly | 


sent for. 
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| **George,” said the Lieutenant, ‘I want these 
| boots of mine ornamented.” 

| Yah, Sir,” was the reply. 

| ‘**Do you know, George, what the word ‘orna- 
| mented’ means ?” 

| “Yah, Sir—I knows.” 

| ‘What does it mean, then?” was the next in- 
quiry. 

‘* Why it means, of course, that you wants the 
} boots half-soled.” 

| The fact was obvious enough to every one pres- 

ent, and all joined in a hearty laugh at the avowal. 


GrorGE’s predecessor in office was named Hen- 
ry, and was in the main a pretty intelligent darkey 
also. Last summer he paid a visit to the city of 
Philadelphia, and on his return to the army he was 
in the habit of giving a daily account of the won- 
ders he had seen in that place. One morning his 
master happened to ask him if he had been to the 
theatre during his absence. 

“Oh yes, Sah,” was the reply; ‘I's been to the 
theatre a good many times. Still I don’t like the 
theatre half as well as the opera.” This was said 
with a sentimental air which reflectedInfinite credit 
on the speaker. 

‘** Do you admire the Opera very much ?” said the 
Lieutenant. 


‘*Very much indeed,” answered Henry. ‘‘I goes 
every night when I possibly can.” 

“Which sort of pieces do you like, the German 
or Italian ?” was the next inquiry. 

‘* Don’t know, Sah,” was the answer; ‘‘ but I al- 
ways likes that kind of pieces where the young lady 
jumps through the hoops.” 

It was evident from this that Henry had con- 
founded the opera with the circus. 


Tue following literal copy of a bona fide applica- 
tion received by a government officer in this city is 
rather funny, as a specimen of King’s English with 
a Bohemian idiom. It is plainly written, and the 
author is evidently an educated man, and has stud- 
ied English from the books : 

Mrs. President of the Hall for furnishing military 
clothings: 

Mapamer!—I beg your pardon in intervening for mis- 
ery: The Bearer, a bohemian weman, is namely a very 
poor mother from four children, and a misfortunous wife 
of a permenent sick husband. 

In witnessing it I implore your mercy for this familly, 
assuring that Madam performs a devote work in giving 
that woman occupation. 

Please to accept the thanksgiving in advance, when 
regarding mine prayers, the thanksgiving of 

Madame, 
Very respectfully, 
Dr. L—. 

We see nothing “funny” in this letter. It is a 
tender and touching letter, creditable to the heart 
and head of the foreigner who wrote as well as he 
could in a strange language. We like his spirit 
and his argument, and hope his appeal was suc- 
cessful. 





An Towa patriot writes to the Drawer: Your sto- 
| Ty of the Minnesota sheriff is a good one, but is ** no 
| whar” when compared with one we used to have 
|in ‘this State. It was at the first term of Judge 
| M‘F ’*s Court, held in B County, that the 
| following ‘‘ good un” was really perpetrated : 

A new sheriff had just been elected, and the 
| Judge, wishing to have every thing done in order, 
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called the newly-elected official into his room to in- 
struct him as to his duties, and finding said official 
decidedly verdant as to the proper manner of open- 
ing court, wrote out the entire proclamaticn and 
gave him all necessary instructions in relation 
thereto. Now it so happened that F——, of P—— 

County, a fun- loving attorney, was sitting by at | 
the time, and seeing a chance for fun ahead, pre- 
pared another proclamation, and by a little Jeger- 
demain succeeded in substituting it in the sheriff’s 
hat for the one given him by the Judge. Eleven 
e@clock came, and so did the order from Judge 
M‘F-—-: ‘Sheriff, open court.” Drawing his, 
instructions deliberately from his hat he com- 
menced, in a stentorian voice: “Hear ye! hear | 
ye! hear ye! The Honorable District Court of 
the County of B is wound up and all ready to 
grind. All having grists may pitch in, and their 


grists shall be ground!” The laugh that came in | 


can only be appreciated by Western men. 


A niu for the adjustment of the foreign debt of 
the State of was before the House, and was 


eliciting considerable feeling and discussion, when | 


out Lot its misery than to let it suffer till next day 
This was received as satisfactory, till one of his ex- 
aminers asked whether he had not set the trap again? 
“Well,” said he, with a most expressive gesture 
with his thumb and forefinger, ‘‘ I barely set it!” 


A LApy once remarked of a certain D.D. “that 
she had done him injustice in thinking he had but 
two sermons, when in fact he had three.” 

| Jr isnot unfrequent in the West, when a preacher 
has closed a controversial discourse, to invite any 
one present toreply. On acertain occasion a C amp- 
bellite said that before finishing his sermon he had 
a few horses that he wished to ‘‘curry down.” So 
he led out the black horse and the bay and the gray 
(Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Methodist), and 
gave them a thorough sepring upon their pecul- 
iarities. He then invited any one who was inclined 
| to make some remarks to take the stand. A very 
| quiet working man arose, and said that “ his Brother 
had proved himself a very good hostler, but he had 
left for him the most disagreeable job—that of cur- 
rying the Jack !” 


a member from one of the northern counties tied np | 


all debate by submitting the following: 

Resolved, That it is imperative that the old bonds of 
indebtedness be taken up. 

Resolved, That, in order to take up the aforesaid old 
bonds, new bonds be issued. 

Resolved, That the new bonds do not be issued until the | 
old bonds are surrendered. 


Iw one of the eastern counties of Ohio lives a pop- 
ular doctor, who has a little son who always takes a 
great interest in the fine-blooded sheep upon his 
grandfather's farm. When about five years old, 
and a few weeks before the customary yearly shear- 
ing, little ‘ Bob” had one evening a slight attack of 
croup. The next night, saying his usual evening 
prayer, when he came to the line— 

“If I should die before I wake,” 
a thought of his previous ailing crossed his mind, 
and he vehemently added, as an after-thought: 
‘*But please let me live till after grandpa shears 
sheep ;” and then proceeded as calmly as though no- 
thing out of the ordinary course of things had hap- 
pened. 


In the course of my parochial visits—writes a 
| pastor—I called one day on a worthy lady of my 
| parish, who had in her younger days been a school- 

teacher with good success; but, as Daniel Webster 
| used to say of his Latin that he was ‘‘ afraid to quote 
without brushing up his memory,” so the lady re- 
| ferred to evidently needed to brusl. up her E nglish. 
\I found her quite ‘unwell, and her physician had but 
| just left the house. On inquiring what was the 
| difficulty, with half-impatient sadness she exclaim- 
ed, “Oh! I don’t know. The doctor says I've got 
+ the sore eucus embrane!” She was suffering with 
| sore threat and inflammation of the mucus mem- 
brane. She was evidently cousin to Mrs. Parting- 
ton, and sister to the lady who was troubled with a 
‘*spine in her back.” 


Some few years ago there was a notary public in 
Washington, an old and highly-respected gentle- 


| man, who had held his office through all the poiitic- 


al twistings and turnings of our capital for nearly 
twenty years. A young friend was in his office one 
day, and while sitting by the table picked up a 
small, old, leather-covered book which, upon being 





Herr is a specimen of literalism with a witness: 

Tn the year A.p. 1855 one James Orchard, who 
had obtained from the United States a land warrant 
for his services as a soldier in the Mexican war, 
came to Lucas County, Iowa, for the purpose of lo- 
cating the same ; and after traveling over the county 
found a tract which exactly suited him. Getting 
off his horse he took from his pocket his land war- 
rant for 160 acres, opened and laid it upon the | 
ground, at the same time saying, ‘‘ In the name of 
the United States I day my land warrant upon this 
tract.” He got on his horse and rode off, leaving 
his warrant spread upon the ground, fully of the | 
opinion that he had laid his warrant as the law in- 
tended he should. 

One of the Michiganders uses the goose-quill to 
some purpose in the three that follow: 

A local preacher was “ churched” for trapping on | 
Sunday. He plead in excuse that one of his traps | 
was set immediately by the path that led to his | 
morning’ 's appointment, and seeing a fox caught by | 
the leg in it, he thought it better te put the thing | 


opened, preved to be “ Thaddeus of Warsaw.” He 
casually remarked to Mr. Smith, the notary : 

“T see you have a copy of Thaddeus of Warsaw 
here.” 

“* Thaddeus of Warsaw!” wasthe reply. ‘‘ What 


| do you mean ?” . 


“Why, this is a copy of it.” 

“ Thaddeus of Warsaw!” exclaimed the old gen- 
tleman. He snatched the book, gave one glance at 
it, and then cried out, ‘For twenty years I have 
been swearing people on that book, thinking it was 
a Bible! All those oaths ain’t worth the paper they 
are written on!” 

That very day he patronized the Bible Society 
Agency, and got a finely-bound copy, which could 


| by no possibility be mistaken for a novel. 


Some time in September, 1863, the Twelfth Unit- 
ed States Colored Infantry was camped at Estell 
| Springs, Tennessee. An officer went home on leave 
of absence. He wore private’s trowsers, and his 
badges of rank were covered by a cavalry great- 
‘coat. Both his hair and beard were exceedingly 
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black. On the cars he got into conversation with a | 
rustic gentleman, who finally inquired tc what reg- 
jment he belonged. ‘‘The Twelfth United States 
Colored Infantry,” was the reply. ‘‘ Why!” said | 
the astonished inquirer, gazing intently, ‘‘I thought 
you was a white man !” 


We had two men in our employ, twin-brothers, | 
so much alike, that they were frequently mistaken 
the one for the other, even by those who were well | 
acquainted with both. This similarity has led to | 
many laughable mistakes, a couple ot which I send 
you as an offset fur the frequent chuckles I have had | 
over the Drawer. 

I had bought a quantity of grain from a retired 
captain near me, and agreed to send men to sack it, | 
the captain driving the grain down to the ware- 
house where it was to be stored. The one brother | 
was sacking the grain in the captain's barn; the | 
other was receiving it at the warehouse and empty- | 
ing it. The captain made two or three trips, and it 
was evident something was puzzling him most woe- | 
fully. At last he burst out—‘‘ How did you get | 
here before me? I left you filling above; I’ve 
driven fast and watghed, and here you are before | 
me again!” On the matter being explained, the 
captain declared he had sailed the world over and 
never been so completely taken in before. | 


My friend’s husband, an officer in the United | 
States Navy, has been on service for the past year | 
or so, and is a stranger, in consequence, to the many | 
encroachments of our sex upon masculine attire. 
Having stolen your caps, cravats, coats, and waist- 
coats, we now at your “ continuations” “look and 
long, but dare not.” 

My friend lately sent to her lord a “carte de 
visite” of her charming self, taken in full out-of- 
door costume. In reply, that benighted individual 
sends the following : 
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saw down country that could go over any meadow 
with a light dew on it. When he had finished Alick 
came in with—‘‘ Oh! that’s nething. When I was 
working at Sam Harlan’s, last spring, he launched 
a steamer for Morgan that didn’t touch the water by 
an inch and three quarters!” 

Tue following touching poem comes to us from 
Minnesota : 

Deak Sm—the enclosed verces are the first I ever 
wrote if they suit your magazine. you may have them for 
your own price as I never wrote for any magazine or paper 
before I do not know what it is worth I have some more 
that I will send youif you will accept this one I remain 
yours truly, & B 

my Father Land. 
When on yon plain, I languad stand, 
The flowers around me springing; 
It. is then that I think, on my Father Land; 
On my dear; Dear Father Land. 
On my Father Land, so long ago, 
In Childho d where I spent; 
My playful hours, in Laurel bouers, 
Where shadows came, and went. 


And then as IT stand, where the watters rush, 
In ripples at my feet; 

I think on mine own sweet land again, 
Away across the deep. 

And again as I sit, in the leafy Woods; 

The wild Flowers, scattered around me; 

I think on my Father Land once more, 

To which my Heart, has bound me. 


One of our Baltimore constituents tells this good 
story : 

A rather pretentious-appearing person entered a 
store, and laying a small port-folio on the counter 
stated to the merchant that he was giving instruc- 
tions in the art of detecting counterfeit money by 
an original and practical method of his own. He 
had instructed several tellers in leading banks, all 
of whom testified to the superiority of his method. 
“ Well,” said Mr. B——, the proprietor, “avhat is 
your peculiar method?’' Said the stranger, ‘I 
show you good money and bad money together, 
show and explain the difference in the engraving: 
show you the difference in the lathe-work and fine 
lines of the vignette’—remarking that he was a 
practical engraver himself, and that he could in 
forty minutes’ time instruct any person of the least 
observation in rules that would be infallible in de- 
tecting the finest executed counterfeit ever issued. 
“Well, what are your terms?” said Mr. B——, 





> | looking intently at the man, as though somewhat 
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“Which is Mr. W., and which is Mrs. W. ?” 
“Just which you please, my little man ; you pays 
your money and takes your choice.” 


Ts is from little Delaware - 

Down in our shop the men often try to get ahead 
of each other in the way of hard yarns, but it’s hard 
to beat Alick. One of the men the other day, who 
had been on the Ohio, was speaking of the light 
draught of some of the steamers out there, when 


incredulous as to the profundity of his wisdom on 
| the subject. 

‘My terms are five dollars for full instructions,” 
he replied. 

“T can’t give it,” responded B——; ‘I would 
probably forget it all in a week.” 

“Well,” replied the instructor, with an eve to 
business, ‘“‘I have spent some time talking with 
you, and if you are anxious to learn, I will charge 
you but three dollars.” 

* Well, I will go three dollars on it,” said B——, 
* and run the risk of all the good it will do me.” 

So they proceeded to business at once. The 
stranger opened the port-folio, produced a quantity of 
bank-notes, good and bad ; the fine lines and lathe- 
work were duly compared, expatiated upon. and 
| explained. He found a ready scholar in B——, 
| who in half an hour's time was an adept in picking 
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Old Uncle Bill spun a long yarn about a steamer he | out the good from the bad ones. 
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The lesson ended, B—— expressed himself well 
satisfied, and stepping around to his cash-lrawer 
fumbled over some bills for a moment, with which 
to pay for his tuition, remarking to the siranger that 
he had nothing less than a ten, and asking him if 
he could give him seven dollars, which the stranger 
promptly did, B—— giving him in return a well- 


executed counterfeit ten-dollar note, with which he | 


had been ‘ stuck” some weeks previous, and which 
had since been lying in his drawer. 

The stranger pocketed the bogus ‘‘ten,” ex- 
pressed his thanks, and left—leaving B—— his 
tuition and seven dollars in good money. 


A rrtenp of ours, who is a clerk in a New York 
mercantile establishment, relates a colloquy from 
which a sprightly youth in the same store came out 
second best. A poor boy came along with his ma- 
chine, inquiring, P 

‘* Any knives or scissors to grind ?” 

“Don’t think we have,” replied the young gen- 
tleman, facetiously ; ‘‘ but can’t you sharpen wits?” 

“ Yes, if you've got any!” was the prompt retort, 
leaving the interrogator rather ata loss to produce 
the article. 


Ts comes from an officer of the army in Vir- 
ginia: 

During the last few weeks we have had mach 
cold weather for this climate, and at one time the 
Chesapeake Bay was so heavily frozen as to delay 
the boat from Baltimore to Norfolk for several days. 
During this time many passengers had collected in 
Baltimore, and from frequent visits to the boat to 
see what were the prospects for starting, we became 
quite well acquainted. In this way I became ac- 
quainted with a Mr. George, a Norfolk lawyer, whom 
I found to be a whole-souled fellow, with a good 
deal of dry humor. By the time the boat started 
we had become very good friends, As we went 
down to the boat together for the last time, we saw 
such a crowd of people of both sexes ahead of us 
that I despaired of getting a state-room, and com- 
municated my feelings to Mr. George. (From some 
cause or other Mr. George had quite a scratch upon 
his face.) He replied that he supposed it was cus- 
tomary to reserve some of the best rooms for the 
latlies, aud he would try and get one of them for our 
use, and asked me to await his return while he 
crowded <o the ticket-window and procured tickets 
for both. In an incredibly short time he was at the 
window, when, with a confident voice, I heard him 
ask for a state-room for a man and wife. This, it 
appeared, was no new dodge; and my hopes sank 
as I heard the clerk put the positive question to him, 
**Have you a wife?” This did not disconcert our 
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| “ strike a lead,” which proved to be one of the rich. 
est in that region of remarkably rich quartz depos- 
its. A happy man was Pat! And in due course 
he pocketed the ‘‘ Peters” to the tune of severaj 
hundred thousand dollars. Of course he was soon 
largely impressed with a sense of the importance of 
wealth in general and of himself in particular. One 
| day, after he had become aware that he was one of 
| the solid men of the country, and had proved the 
| fact by setting up a sort of bank and disconnting 
shop in one of the mountain towns, one of his old 
chums and fellow-mivers met Pat in the street. 
|  ** How are ye, Pat?” was the salutation, in the 
| old familiar way. 
| Pat was rich now, and ‘ couldn’t see it,” as the 
slang phrase goes, and this was his reply : 

* Bedad, Sir, yer mighty fray, Sir! ‘ Pat’ is it 
;now? I'll be afther lettin’ ye know, Sir, that me 
| name is P. D. Casey, Sir, and if ye’ve ony business, 

Sir, it’s mysel as has an office in Central, Sir, and 
| me office hours are from P.M. in the forenoon till a.m. 
| in the afthernoon, Sir. Ye can call on me clarks, 
| Sir. D'ye mind that?” And Pat concluded with 
| a move of the head that would have done honor to 
{a patrician. 2 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Drawer in Iowa says: 
While comparing a deed in the Recording Office 
in this county, we came across the following piece 
| of original composition. It was an ordinary war- 

ranty deed, which, after describing the land intend- 

| ed to be conveyed, closed with the following lan- 
| guage : ‘* Witness our hands this the 8th day of 
| November A.p. 1864; and the grave-yard, as now 
| fenced, is reserved.” 

. 

Some time ago a stranger remained for six con- 
secutive weeks on board a steamer going up and 
down the Rhine—from Rotterdam to Mentz, and 
| from Mentz to Rotterdam. Nobody on board knew 
any thing of him, except that he was an English- 
man—which, of course, it required no great discern- 
ing power to findout. He never cared for and sel- 
dom spoke to any one; nevertheless, contrary to 
many of his country people, he was not fastidious, 
and did not make it a rule to find fauit with every 
thing only because it is not English. , His natural 
wants regulated all his actions; his stotaach was the 
only time-piece he ever consulted, and he there- 
fore ate, drank, and did every thing without any re- 
gard to the hour or place. His meat was generally 
mutton-chops, his drink mostly beer andrum. He 
read the Times and Punch, smoked cigars, and every 
now and then enjoyed a nap to the highest credit of 

his conscience: he snored like an engine. 
On a fine morning he was enjoying his cigar on 





young lawyer, for he promptly replied, “ How do | ¢eck, apparently looking with delight and admira- 
you suppose I got these scratches on my face if I | tion at every thing around him. The scenery was 
have no wife?” He got the state-room, and, snugly | fully ‘calculated to excite such feelings ; it was one 
tucked in our berths, we sympathized deeply with | of the most remarkable that the Rhine can offer. 
our fellow-passengers who had to sit in their chairs | The master of the steamer, who had ivng been at a 
all night. loss to account for the motives that could induce a 
| man to remain so long on board with no apparent 

Par Casry, as the name indicates, was a native | object, availed himself of this opportunity to speak 
of the Jand whence its patron saint banished the | to that mysterious, or at least curious, individual. 
ophidians, etc., and, like the majority of his coun- “We see, Sir,” said he, ‘that you are an admirer 
trymen, was not well provided with the wealth nor | of the beauties of nature; you are, as I perceive, 
luxuries of this world, and therefore deemed it best | contemplating the magnificent scenery about us.’ 
to make a pilgrimage to the newly-discovered mines | No, no,” answered the Englishman. ‘* I was not 
of Colorado, which he did, in search of goid. When | thinking of that just now; but I must tell you, cap- 
Fortune made her grand drawing, a lucky number tain, you have got a first-rate cook! Upon my 
fell to Pat; that is, in his researches among the | word, his mutton-chops are the best I ever ate in all 
peaks of Clear Creek he was fortunate enough to | my life!” 4 + 4y 

















